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IN HOUSS-Fm. 1, 1853. 



The question being on the motion to reject the resolutions offered by Mr. 
Bum, to repeal the "Jackson Resolutions" of 1849 : 

Mr. BLAIR said, it was proper that he should reply to the remarks of the 
gentleman from Howard, on the subject of hia (Mr. Blair's) position. It was 
not a pleasant matter to be compelled to speak of himself, and he should there- 
fore, dismiss that part of the subject in as few words as possible. The gentle- 
man has read from a speech delivered by me in St. Louis in 1848, in which I 
advocated the constitutionality and propriety of applying the ordinance of 1787, 
prohibiting slavery, to the new territories acquired from Mexico. I made that 
speech, and will not take back one word of it. This is not the first time that 
speech has been quoted against me. It was read against me by my opponent in 
St. Louis county, in the canvass for a seat in this body. I avowed the speech 
ther. and defended its doctrines. The result was that my whig nullifying op- 
ponent was defeated by one thousand votes. That gentleman happens to be 
here in this city, nt this time, and having no further use for my speech, which 
he used to so little advantage, I presume he hes handed it over to the gentleman 
from Howard, who will make no more out of it than my opponent did. Since 
• the gentleman has alluded to my advocacy of the doctrine of the power of Con- 
gress to legislate upon the subject of slavery in the territories, and its expediency, 
and since that doctrine was made the pretext upon which he and his confederates 
advocated the nullification resolutions of 1849, (which I now propose to repeal) 
1 will give the history of the origin of the ordinarce of 1787, the ordinance by 
which slavery wtts first prohibited in the territories of h the United States, and 
which is precisely the same a< the "YVilmot Proviso.'' 

The ordinance of 1787 was written by Mr. Jefferson, and is still to be seen 
in his hand-writing in the State Department at Washington City. It was 
adopted by the Congress of the confederation with one dissenting voice, that of 
Mr. Yates, of New York. By it slavery was prohibited in the northweat ter- 
ritory, comprising the present States of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan and 
Wiseonsion. The ordinance was re-enacted by the first Congress which sat 
under our present constitution, a Congiess composed of many of the men who 
framed the constitution and who understood the work of their own hands, quite 
as well as tfte small beer politicians of the present day, who have lately endan- 
gered the very existence of the union of the States, by their clamors against 
that which was sanctioned by the men who achieved the independence of our 
country, and framed the government under which we live* This act was passed 
the 17th of August, 17§9. A majority of the members of the Senate were 
members of the convention which framed the constitution, and the act was ap- 
proved by Gen. Washington then president of the United Stutes, who was 
president of the convention. The act of the 7th of May, 1800, to establish the 
territorial government of Indiana, reaffirmed the ordinance el' I7S7, prohibiting 
slavery, which act was approved by Mr. Adams. The to establish the ter- 
ritorial government of Michigan approved January 11th. 1805, and the act 
. establishing the territorial government of Illinois pasted February 3d, 1809, 
reaffirmed the ordinance of 1787, and were approved by Mr. Jefferson the pre- 
sident of the United States. Acts with the same provision prohibiting slavery 
were approved by presidents Madison, Monroe, Jackson, Van Buren, and Polk, 
the last of whom signed and approved the acts establishing a territorial govern- 
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raent in Oregon, approved August 14th, 1848, and establishing a territorial gov- 
ernment in Minnesta, approved March 3d, 1849. Both of these acts prohibit 
slavery, and the last was approved, only a lew days before the Jackson resolu- 
tions passed the Missouri legislature, proclaiming that tho passage of any such 
act by Congress would be resisted by this State; and that it was a good cause for 
dissolving the Union. This, then, was the pretext for nullification, and civil 
war, the passage of an act approved by every man who has shed lustre upon 
our nation, and which there is no man of any name or reputation in the country, 
who has not acknowledged in the most solemn form to be constitutional. 

This doctrine, sanctioned as it has been by the practice of the government for 
sixty years, and not until lately disputed, has also been sanctioned by the 
supreme court of the U. S., and the supreme court of this State. Our supreme 
court in the case of Wrinny vs. Whitesides (1 Mo. R., 474.) The supreme 
court of United States say (1 Peter, 542) that "in legislating for territories 
Congress exercises the combined power of the general government and a 
State government," a State has full power to legislate upon the subject of slave- 
ry within its limits, and the general government with still more ample powers 
can do the same within the territories. 

It is claimed that there is no direct grant of power in the constitution of the 
United States under which Congress can legislate for the territories on this sub- 
ject, in this the gentleman differs from the supremo court of the United States, 
the power is granted (says the supreme court) in the clause which empowers 
Congress to make "all needful rules and regulations respecting the territority 
and other {property belonging to the United States," 2nd clause of the 2nd sec- 
tion of article IV of the constitution. 

The sovereignty of the general government necessarily includes this power. 
It would be singular indeed, if the government could purchase, conquer or in any 
way acquire territory which it had no power to govern, and which must be left 
without government until erected into a State. Mr. Calhoun at one time had far 
different views on this subject, for it is well known that he assented to the ces- 
sion of Texas (which was part oi Louisiana and as such acquired from the 
French in 1803) to the government of Spain in 1819. 

To break the force of these argument*, to evade the direct grant of power, i!s 
recognition by the highest judicial authority in the country; and the invariable 
practice of the government for more than sixty years, the gentleman resorts to 
a singular expedient; he begins by saying that the ordinance of 1787, was passed 
before the formation of the present constitution of the United States, and that 
the constitution as adopted contained a clause making it obligatory upon Con- 
gress to maintain the ordinance of 1787, in its application to the northwest ter- 
ritory; here is the claues upon which the gentleman relies to sustain this posi- 
tion: 

"Article VI, Sec. 1— All debts contracted, and engagements entered into, before Hie adoption 
of this constitution, shall be as valid against the United States under this constitution, as under 
the confederation." 

The government is bound by this clause to pay the debts and perform the en- 
gagements entered into by t he old confederation ,\ regard this clause as applying 
simply and exclusively to the pecuniary obligations of the confederation, and that 
the ordinance of 1787, was not an "engagement" to whioh this clause applies— 
the word "engagement" might possibly be construed to mean an alliance or 
agreement, but it cannot be tortured into meaning an ordinance — an ordinance is 
a law— an engagement is when one is bound to do some act for another. The 
construction contended for by the gentleman would include all the ordinances of 
the old confederation, and make them binding upon the present government, al- 
though they might be in direct conflict with our constitution; it would include 
the old articles of confederation, and this I think sufficiently demonstrates that 

e argument is absurd. w i* viJ 
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I advise the gentleman from Howard to be a little careful how he uses the 
epithet ofJ'M'reesoiler,'" like the Athenian bastard, throwing stones in the street, 

who was advised by the philosopher to beware, lest he should strike his owu 
father. I now tell the gentleman to beware, lest he strike his political father. 
Mr. Calhoun. It is matter of history, that Mr. Calhoun whilst a member of 
Mr. Monroe's cabinet, in common with every member of that cabinet, advised 
the President to sanction the Missouri compromise act, by which act Missouri 
was admitted us a State into the Union, and slavery was prohibited in a'l the 
territory north of 36 deg. 30 min., and not included in t'ws limits of Missouri. 
The gentleman does not deny that Mr. Calhoun advised Mr. Monroe to sanction 
the Missouri compromise act, prohibiting slavery in territory south of 36 deg. 
HO min., (the fact is attesled by President Monroe and J. Q. Adorns;) but he 
contends that Mr. Calhoun simply assented to it, and that he believed the pro- 
vision prohibiting sla%ery to be unconstitutional. This is a grave accusation 
against Mr. Calhoun, from which I shall exonorate him. Mr. Calhoun never 
would have advised President Monroe, to sanction an act that he conceived to be 
unconstitutional, that would be to advise the President to violate the constitu- 
tion, which both he and the president had sworn to maintain. Mr. Calhoun 
must have thought the act constitutional or he would not have assented to it. 
There are persons from whose acts no such inference could be drawn — persons 
who suppose that a "compromise" authorizes a violation of the constitution — 
but among people of a common understanding it is well established that t'le con- 
stitution cannot be compromised away, and oil such persons know that the Mis- 
souri compromise was a division of territory, and not a compromise of prin- 
ciples. 

The gentleman from Howard announced a few days since, that he was ready 
to meet us upon this question of "the repeal of the resolutions." He promised 
to discuss the w lole subject. He now shrinks from it. He has attempted no 
defence of the nullification resolutions of 1849, but declares he will not debate 
them, because he is pledged not to agitate the subject of slavery. I do not care 
about discussing that subject, and it is not on account of the doctrines on the 
subject of slavery which these resolutions promulgate, that I desire their repeal, 
I it ish them repealed because they contain nullification, not because they miake 
a false doctrine on the subject of slavery the pretext for nullification. The gen- 
tleman says he will not discuss slavery, because the Jefferson city platform for- 
bids the agitation of that subject. I invited him to discuss nullification, which 
is denounced by the Jefferson city platform. 

The "Jackson resolutions" are odious and ought to be repealed, because they 
contain the doctrine of nullification, and not because they proclaim an abstract 
opinion on the subject of slaverv. No body cares for the opinions of the mem- 
bers of the legislature of 1849, on the subject of slavery; but it is intolerable 
that the statute book of the State should containa precedent to which future liUl- 
litiers may appeal in any crisis, when they may deem fit to put another dissolu- 
tion movement on foot. But the gentleman avoids discussion of the question 
here put in issue, the nullification part of the business — and seeks to cover his 
retreat by talking about slavery — although he says' the agitation of slavery is 
forbidden by tRe platform by which he swears. The gentleman attempts also tu 
exeuse himself for dodging the issue, by saying that the business of the House 
will be neglected. He calls loudly upon members of all parties to put a stop to 
this agitation. I will remind the gentleman that he and his friends commenced 
an assault upon the friends of Col. Benton, upon this very subject in joint ses- 
sion, which assault gave rise to a debate which consumed several days. Was 
the result of that discussion of such a character as to admonish the gentleman to 
avoid its repetition? At all events the gentleman and his friends were then for •» 
getful of the vast amount of important business lying unfinished «>n <<ur tables. 
. I am no agitator. I wish to quiet agitation and for that purpose I w ish to re- 
peal the test established by the Jackson resolutions, and which first brought divi- 
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sion into the democratic ranka in this State. A set of resolutions brimful^ 
nullification, and that too, upon a /Vise pretext, and which seek to interpolate a, 
new dogma in the democratic creed, and make that dogma a test of democracy. 
This attempt fir<t brought division into our ranks, and ban defeated that party 
which was before invincible. This test keeps up the division and make* the 
party powerless, and ought therefore to be repealed. The gentleman nnl his 
friends are the agitators. They began it and still keep it up. Like Fooie and 
his fellows in Congress, who were the first to set out on the dixunic-n scheme fnon 
which the country has barely escaped; who then, to save their bacon, became 
compromise men, and who when those measures were passed, llnding themselves 
sinking into insignificance because agitation was stopped, immediately re-eom- 
menced the agitation by insisting that Congress should declare the cam promise 
measures "a finality." So the gentleman from Howard camo to this legislature 
with "a finality" resolution in his pocket — a resolution declaring his • -Jacksjn 
resolutions" "a finality;" which he caused to be offered in a meeting of the dem- 
ocratic members in the Senate chamber, at the beginning of the session of the 
General Assembly. Thus attempting to re-agitate his test and to bind the legis* 
lative action of the members upon very important measures. He and his friend* 
are agitators; without agitation they would sink into insignificance, and there- 
tore they are always agitating. I will not be detefred from the attempt to re- 
peal this test by anything they may say. I have no doubt they would like very 
much to keep up the division in the party, until they can get another opportu- 
nity of selling out the high political offices of the State to the whigs, in order 
to be reinstated in the banks. They found that agitation was not such a bad 
thing as long as it suited them, as long as they could get all the money offices in 
the State, by giving the whigs a Senator, and now they shall not have peace iW 
the mere asking. That would be the allegory of the prodigal son, with a ven- 
gearce. Not the prodigal repentant, chastened with the lessons of adversity, 
and glad to feed on husks rejected by swine. Such we might well forgive, and 
kill the fatted calf to welcome their return. But imagine the prodigal, bloated 
with high living, puffed up with Bank provender, insolent in his fut, and de- 
manding to be received; and you will have some faint conception of the present 
attitude of these nullifiers. 

The gentleman has endeavored to shield himself by appealing to the "Jeffer- 
son city platform," to the "Baltimore democratic platform,*' and the whig Balti- 
more platform. Sir, his appeal is in vain. The makers of these platforms had 
all of them sense enough to denounce nullification, so that for him th ;re is no 
refuge there or anywhere. They all denounce his treasonable doctrines, and 
the democratic convention of 1848, held at Baltimore repudiated in the most 
direct and emphatic manner, not only nullification, but the pretext for nullifica- 
tion which is found in the Jackson resolutions. That convention repudiated the 
dogma, that Congress has not the power to legislate on the subject of slavery in 
territories; refused to incorporate it in the democratic creed, and therefore, the 
gentleman and his friends must begone with their test, their pretext for nullifi- 
cation, which they have attempted to interpolate into the democratic faith, and 
which has divided and defeated the party in this State. Mr. Yancey of Ala- 
bama offered the following amendment to the Baltimore resolutions, in the con- 
vention of 1848, to -wit: 

-Resolved, That the Congress of the United States has no right to legislate on the subject of 
s'avery in any of the States or Territories. ? » 

« ' ■ 

Which amendment was laid on the table by a vote of 216 ayes to 36 noc? . 
The following is the fourth resolution of the series, passed by the Missouri 
legislature in 1849, to wit : 

"That the right to prohibit slavery In any territory, belongs exclusively to the people tfcerf of, 
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«r« nan only be exercised l>y them kt forming their constitution for a State goveraaent, or in tin; 
soverign capacity as an independent Stale :f 

This resolution contains the same doctrine as Yancey's amendment. The Bal- 
timore convention repudiated the one, the Missouri legislature adopted the other. 
This 4th resolution denies to the United Suites Congress, all power over the sub- 
ject of slavery in territories, and denies it to the people of such territory, excep:, 
"in forming their constitution for a State government, or in their sovereign ca- 
pacity as an independent State.' 1 In the face of these facts the Anti-Benton mea 
•claim to stand on the Baltimore platform, although their test was repudiated by 
i hat convention. I shall now proceed to examine the Jackson resolutions, which 
I propose to repeal, and shall shew their nullification tendencies. 

These resolutions set out with a statement which is false in fact. A charge 
agaiust the northern won-slaveliolding States, of aggression upon the rights of the 
south ; and then it is proclaimed "that the general assembly regard the conduct 
of the northern States, on the subject of slavery, as releasing the slaveholding 
States, from all further adherence to the basis of compromise, fixed on by the act 
of Congress, of March 6th, 1820." The State of Missouri $nd "the slaveholding 
States," are declared to be released from adherence to an act of Congress. Not bound 
to observe it, or obey it, or to pay the least attention to it. Is this nullification? 
A doubt is even expressed whether this law ever did impose any obligation upon 
the "slat eholding States." But says the Missouri legislature in this resolution, 
(the 3rd,) if Congress will behave itself, and do what we say it should do, "they 
will sanction the application of the principles of the Missouri compromise to the 
vecent territorial acquisitions." This is the language of menance, and by the 
legislature of Missouri to the general government. But this is not the worst. 
The fifth resolution declares, "that in the event of the passage of any act of Con- 
gress, conflicting with the principles herein expressed, the State of Missouri 
will be found in hearty co-operation with the siavehoJding States, in such mea- 
sures as may be deemed necessary for our mutual protection against the encroach- 
ments ef -northern fanaticism." This cannot be otherwise understood, than as 
pledging our State to an unconstitutional compact with other States to resist the 
laws of Congress, in the event that Congress srhould pass an act prohibiting sla- 
very in the new territories, a power which had been exercised by Congress, 
since the foundation of the government. Thus upon tbeir face these resolutions 
are treasonable, but the design of those who framed them, comes out still more 
clearly, when we examine into the history of their passage through this house, 
and when it is considered that these resolves, were responsive to the resolutions 
of Virginia and Florida, which had been sent on and communicated to our gene- 
ra) assembly, the evidence is conclusive. 

• The gentleman denies that they are responsive to the resolutions of Virginia 
and Florida, i will not take his denial. I intend to prove the fact. The geo- 
tleraan says that his resolutions were offered in the senate, about the L2th ol Jan- 
uary, and the resolutions of Virginia and t lorida were not communicated to the 
general assembly until the month of February. They were not communicated 
before, but they had been passed long before, one set of the Virginia resolves 
two years before the 7th March, 1847, and that the resolutions passed l-y our leg- 
islature were in answer to them, is clear from the reports of the minority and 
majority of the committee on federal relations. I quote from the minority of 
that committee, who recommended the passage of the Jackson resolutions^ as 
follows : 

4< The committee on federal relations to whom was referred the Florida and Virginia men- 
tions in relation to slavery, and also the senate resolutions on the same subject, having failed to 
■agree, the undersigned a Minority of said committee, respectfully ask leave to submit the fol- 
lowing, &c., &c » 

I likewise quote from the majority report, as follows : 

"'ITie undersigned a majority of the committee on federal relations, to whom was refer, ed ihe 
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re-iolutions of the general assembly, of the state* of Virginia and Florida, and also the senate-- 

resolutions by Mr. Jackson, of Howard, upon the subject of slavery, having had the same under 

consideration, &c., &c.» 

So, after all, it appears that the gentleman is mistaken in point of fact. Hi* 
resolutions were considered in connection with the resolutions of Virginia and 
Florida, and were adopted in response to them. Now let us see what the reso- 
lutions from Virginia and Florida contain. Here is a specimen. Iread from the 
Virginia resolutions : 

"3. That if in disregard of the spirit and principles of the act of congress on the admission 
of the State of Missouri into the Union, generally known as the Missouri compromise, and of 
every consideration of justice, constitutional right, and of fraternal feeling, the fearful isiue 
shall be forced upon the country, which must result from the adoption and attempted en- 
forcement or the Wilmot proviso, as an uct of the general government, the people of Virginia 
ran have no difficulty in choosing between the only alternatives that will then remain, o f ab- 
ject submission to aggression and outrage on the one hand, or determined resistance on the 
other, at all hazards, and to the last extremity." 

* 

I now read from ther Florida resolutions : 

• • *, ;* 

<• Resolved, That knowing no party names, or political divisions on questions involving* iif 
their settlement and consequences, the character, prosperity and lives of those we represent - 
we are ready, heart and soul, with a united front, to join Virginia, the Carolina*, and the 
othar southern States, in taking such measures for the defence of our rights and the preserva- 
tion of ourselves and those whom we hold dear as the highest wisdom of all) may, whether' 
through a southern convention or otherwise, suggest or devise.'' 

Virginia declares, that if Congress exclude* slavery from the acquired territo- 
ries, she "will resist at all hazards and to the last extremity," and our nullifiers 
respond, "Missouri will be found in hearty co-operation." Florida says she will 
go to the "southern convention," to devise means of resistance, and Missouri* 
declares that she "wiH be found in hearty co-operation." Yes sir, Missouri stood 
pledged to resist the laws of Congress, and would have gone to the southern- 
convention at Nashville, to devise the "necessary measures," if Col. Benton had- 
not raised the alarm, and struck terror to the hearts of the nullifiers. What 
these measures are, we now know, the thing was explained by Mr. Cal- 
houn. The southern convention wa* to have insisted upon an alteration of the 
constitution, in order to have a double executive, one from the north, the other 
from the south, and in case this was not aoceeded to, the Union was to be dissolve 
ed. Mr. Calhoun hod a constitution for the southern republican prepared. % 
say this was explained by Mr. Calhoun to Senator Foote of Mississippi who. 
divulged it, when he turned states- evidence against his high-minded but deluded 
chief, in order to save himself. 1 believe it is good public policy to pardon those 
who betray their confederates in crime, but no pardon can preserve those who- 
betray even a bad cause, and turn "states evidenoe," from incurring everlasting 
infamy. 

Mr. Speaker: I have already extracted from the majority and minority reports 
from the committee on Federal Relations, I shall read from them again, to show 
how elearly defined the idea of disuniou was in the minds of all men here at 
that time. Yes, sir, the atmosphere was charged with this deadly influence, the 
air was dark and murky, and this fell spirit pervaded the minds of all, striking 
terror to the hearts of good men and making glad the hearts of the wicked. I 
read, sir, an extract from the minority report: 

"It is useless to talk about compromiser past experience attests the utter futility of such a 
policy, it is useless to appeal to a sense of justice: the gloomy spirit of fanaticism has smoth- 
ered in the bosom of a majority of our northern brethren, the last sparir of that divine attri- 
bute of the human heart. It is in vain to appeal to those common ties which should unite us 
and them: those ties have been rent by a blind zeal in behalf of the African race. Tito alter- 
native is be lore us — shall we choose tamely to submit to aggression after aggression, until the 
laM vestige of southern rights is torn from us by the north, and ourselves, our wives and cbU- 
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dren, are made the fellows and issoeiates of slaVcs; or sunk, perhaps, into a still deeper state 
•f degradation? A proper respect for oarselvt* forbids a course so humiliating." 

This needs no comment. It is an appeal to the passions of the people. It 
suggests false and at the same time the most detestable pictures to the mind, of 
the aggressions of our northern brethren; it excludes all idea of reconciliation* 
it is a direct appeal to arms. How does this tally with the present declarations 
of the gentleman that the "necessary measures'' contemplated by his resolves, 
were appeals to the justice and good feeling of the northern States? I now read 
from the majority report: 

* y * ■ , » 

"While in common with our sisters of the confederacy, we deeply deplore and regret the 
continual agitation of this exciting subject, by perhaps well meaning, though misguided en- 
thusiasts of the north, we still do not seethe propriety of pledging ourselves to u senitonal 
combination, such as i« contemplated by the aforesaid resolutions having in view the resist- 
ance, at all hazards, of any attempt on the part of the Ongress of the United States, to 
abolish Slavery in the District of Colombia, or to prohibit its introduction into the newly ac- 
quired territories of th« Union. We are not prepared to say, that we would not prefer this 
glorious Uuion, even with the Wilmot Proviso, to its dissolution without it." 

This, sir, sounds like the despairing attempt of patriots to avert some great 
calamity from their beloved country. It shows that they knew that the issue 
was made up, and that if Congress did not accede to the dictation of the con- 
spirators, the Union was to be dissolved, and they declare that they prefer "the 
Union even with the proviso, than disunion without it." It is my opinion that 
these men were real patriots, and that it the constitutional rights of the north 
had been in danger, they would have been found defending them, in the front line 
of battle, and the bellicose nulliflers who brought about the trouble would most 
likely have taken to their heels. This, at least, is a fair inference from the well 
established fact, that those who talk in >st about fighting, are not generally those 
who have the best stomachs for hard blows. The southern people would do well 
to ponder this fact. It loses none of ils significance when we recollect that the 
fiercest southern fire eaters, including the Missouri nulliflers, ran away at the 
first broadside from old Bullion, and havj been trying ever since to prove them- 
selves better Union men than Benton. What reliance can be placed upon such 
people in the day of trial? I have already noticed the fact ttiat all amendments to 
the Jackson resolutions declaring attatchmei't to the Union were voted down by 
the nulliflers. This is another proof of their treasonable designs, it was the ex- 
clusion of the conclusion that they were favorable to the union N of the States. The 
gentleman,however, endeavors to escape from this dilemma by showing that it often 
happens that very good amendments are voted down, and cites an instance; from the 
journals of the Senate ot the United States, in, which Col. Benton voted against 
amending a resolution of Mr. Calhoun "declaring that the States have exclusive 
jurisdiction over their own domestic institutions' 1 by adding that part of the 
Declaration of Independence which says "all men arc born free and equal, &c, 
&c." This subterfuge is too barefaced to require exposure. The Declaration 
of Independence was not attacked by Calhoun's resolution, there was no pro- 
priety in re-asserting the principles of that instrument under such circumstances ; 
but there was good reason to suppose that the Jackson resolutions aimed to des- 
troy the Union, and thereiore, it was a proper occasion to express the devotion 
of the people of the State to our glorious government, and those who refused to 
do so, must submit to have their fidelity suspected. The resolutions of Mr. 
Calhoun referred to by the gentleman, and which were offered in 1837, promul- 
gated true doctrine in regard to the rights of the south upon this slavery question, 
and Were very generally assented to at the time. Mr. Calhoun had not then 
fully determined to make this question a lever to destroy the Union. (T he tariff 
was his first pretext,) and therefore, in these resolutions h • <s»es not take the 
ground that Congress had no power over the subject in the tvi ritoriesj but (lev 
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clares that the cxoruise of the power, to abolsh slavery in the territories is highly 
inexpedient and dangerous. This cannot be considered otherwise than as an 
admission that Congress has the power. 

The gentleman seeks to prop himself and his resolutions by alleging that in 
1839 and 1840-41 , the legislature of Missouri passed resolutions equally objec- 
tionable as those of 1849, and exclaims that we should repeal them all together 
or not at all. He seems delighted t<» find that others in Missouri have been guilty 
of as black a deed as he and his confederates. I feel constrained for the honor 
of the State to dispel this illusion. I will show that the statute book of Mis- 
souri has never been dishonored with nullification until stained by hia resolutions. 
The resolutions of 1839 which have been referred to, will be found in the session 
acts of that year, on page 637. I invite the attention of all to them. 1 will state 
briefly their import. The resolutions declare that certain citieens of other States 
have undertaken to meddle with the institution of slavery in the slave States, 
that this is a subject over which the States themselves, where the institution 
exists have exclusive control, that interference by citizens of other States is in* 
suiting and highly reprehensible, that the people of Missouri will, if such inter- 
ference is persisted in, defend their rights against foreign and domestic foes, 
' : peaceably if they can, forcibly if they must." This is the sum and substance 
of these resolutions; they contain no complaint against Congress, as the Jack- 
son resolutions do. They complain of the interference of certain "citizens" of 
other Stales. They have not one word to say against the general government, 
they contain no menace against congress. I defy the gentleman to point to a 
single word of complaint against an act of Congress. He cannot find any thing 
of the kind; the ground taken is, that certain citizens and societies in other 
States have undertaken to meddle with the concerns of Missouri, and this inter- 
ference is very properly repelhd. This is far different from the position taken 
in the Jackson resolutions, which announces the determination to resist and 
nullify any law which Congress may pass upon a subject fully within the power 
of Congress. 

I cannot help expressing my astonishment that the gentleman should cite the 
resolutions of 1840 and 1841, which are found on page of the session acts for 
those years, as a justification for his treason; they are wholly inapplicable. These 
resolutions recite that the State of New York has parsed a law giving fugitive 
staves the right of trial by jury, and that such an act is contrary to the constitu- 
tion, and will prevent the people of the south from recovering their property. 
It is then declared that the State of Missouri will make "common cause with the 
southern States until this grievance is redressed/' The complaint here is against 
the State of New York; that Slate had made a law by which the southern States 
are aggrieved; and it is proposed tp make "common cause" against her. It was 
not the Congress of the United States which had passed the obnoxious law, and 
of course, Missouri did not contemplate making common oause against the gov- 
ernment of the Union. 

The Virginia and Kentucky resolutions of 1798 end 1799 are likewise made 
use of for the purpose of justifying these resolutions, and proving thtm clear 
of treason. It was well remarked the other day, by the gentleman from Cooper, 
Mr. Tompkins, "that it required all the genius and character of Mr. Madison to 
purge off the stain from the Virginia and Kentucky resolutions of '98 and '99,"' 
and it is well known that the Jefferson City convention refused to adopt them as 
sound doctrine, except as explained by Mr. Madison; in fact, they have been 
claimed as justifying secession and nullification by all who profess the latter 
doctrines. It is, therefore, something like a man's showing his bloody hands to 
prove himself guiltless of murder, lor the gentleman to appeal to those resolves 
to free him of guilt. I shall show, however, that while the Virginia and Ken- 
tucky resolutions of 1798 and 1799 may be accepted as explained by Mr. Madi- 
son, these resolutions of 1849 are condemned by the very circumstances which 
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tht others. The resolution* of and set tnit with avdwing 

the attachment of the people of Virginia to the Union, and the second resolution 
pledges all their powers for the preservation of the Union. - The same is true 
of the Kentucky resolutions. I quote the first and second of the Virginia re- 
solves: ° 

"1. Resolved. That the rh«, at assembly ol Virginia doth unequivocally, express a h\m 
resolution to maintain and defend the constitution of the United Slates, and the constitution 
t>t this Mate, against every aggression either loreign or domestic, and that they will supr o f 
the gnvernment ol the I nlted states in all measure wan anted by the former. 

2. Resolved, That the genera! assembly most solemnly declares, a warm attachment to 
the union of the State*, to tna>'n1ain which, it pledges all its poweis ; and that for this tad, 
u is their duly to walch over and oppose every infract on oftuo*e principles, which constiiu'.e 
the only basis of that union, because a faithful observance ol them can alone secure its ex- 
istence and the public happiucs$." 

The very reverse of this is true, in regard to the Jackson resolutions, which 
the milliners refused to amend by deolaring "that the people of Missouri love 
the Union and will maintain it at all hazards^" and actually voted down this 
amendment when offered. I now read Mr. Madison's explanation- 
Extracts from a letter of Mr. Madison to Mr. Everett; 

•'Dear Sir: I have duly received your letter, in which you refer to the "nullifying doc- 
trine," advocated as a constitutional ri ti lit, by some of our distinguished fell >w-citizens; and 
to The proceedings or lh* Virginia legislature in 9K and '99, as appealed to in behalf ol That 
-lortrine ; and you express a wish for mv ideas on those subj. cts. * • *■ 

«. m v y 0f i° n - ha ' 1 f )en ? a<> expeiience proves, that erroneous constructions not anticipated, t:iav 
not fcs sufficiently guarded against, in Hie language usn! ; and it is due to the distinguished 
individual?, who have misconceived th i intention of ihe^e proceeding., to suppose that the 
meaning of the legislature, though well comprelu nded at the time, may not row be obvious, 
to tb« 9 e unacquainted with the contemporary indications and impressions. • 
I hat the eplaturo could not have intended to sanction such a doctrine, U to be imeired 
trom the debates in the h. use of delegates, and from the address of the two houses to their 
chnsntuents, on the subject of the resolutions. The tenor of the debates, which were ablv 
conducted, and nre understood to have been revised for the press by most, if not all. of the 
spea*eis,disclos< sno reference whatever, to a constitutional right in an individual State, to 
afiest by force the operation of a law of the United States. Concert amon^ the States for re- 
press again.'t the alien ami sedition law*-, as acts of usurped power, was a leading sentiment ; 
nhd the attainment of a concert, the immediate object of the course adopted br the legisla- 
ture, wh.ch ys that of inviting 'he other States "to concur in declaring the acts to b unv 
constitutional, and to co-opeinle by the necessary and oroper measures in maintaining un- 
impaired, the authorities, riphts and liberties reserved to the States respectively and to the 
people. That by the ueceg ary and proper measures to be concurrently and co-operatively 
talten were meant, measures known to the constitution, particularly the ordinary control of the 
people and legtslatui-s of the State.*, over the government of the United States, cannot be 
doubted ; and the interposition of this control, as the event showed, was equal to the occa- 
sion. ' 

• > ■ 

t 

Now the circumstances are entirely different in regard to our resolutions of 
J #49, and when we apply the test to them, by which Mr. Madison sought to 
purge the Virginia resolutions, it is found that they will not bear such a test. 
On the contrary, the speeches made show, that the remedy proposed was disu- 
nion. Mr. Crenshaw said that if the Wil mot proviso was passed, he was for 
disunion, as the gentleman from Cooper, (Mr. Tompkins,) who heard him, has 
moat explicitly stated. Both reports from the committee of federal relations, 
which I have already cited, show the same thing. Here sir, are other proofs of 
the nullification tendency of these resolutions, I read now from a newspaper, 
;*The Metropolitan" of 2nd of July, 1850, which contains an account of a meet- 
ing in Oceola, to nominate Wm. 'Shields for Congress. (Mr. S. obtained an 
unanimous nomination, and was defeated at the election, with nearly as much 
unanimity.) In that meeting a gentleman named B. F. Robinson, the same who 
reported the Jackson resolutions from the minority of the committee on federal 
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relation*, offered a batch of resolutions which were adopted. . From this at*** . 
I read the following : 

"Resolved, That it is an inherent right or the people peaceably to assemble themselves to- 
gether, to council and advise for l.ie redress of grievances ; that we view (he present coi>» 
vention of the southern people now in session at Nashville, as called for that purpose, as well 
us to preserve and perpetuate the L r uion. and for the accomplishment of these objects, we 
wish them success in their labors.'" 

Here we find Mr. Robinson intent upon carrying forward, thn good work com- 
menced at Jefferson city, with the passage of the resolutions of 1849, and wish- 
ing God-speed to the Nashville convention. I doubt not that many of the Mis- 
souri nullifiers were present in Nashville in the spirit, but terror kept their bo- 
dies away. 

I now read a memorandum handed to me by a gentleman now in the city, Mr. 
H. B. Branch, containing a statement of language used by D. R. Atchison, sen- 
ator from Missouri, in a crowd of gentlemun on a steamboat, when he left for 
Washington last fall. I had the same statement from another gentleman who 
was present. Atchison was one of the confederates to dissolve the Union, and 
counselled the passage of the Jackson resolutions to effect that object — this 
alone gives value to his language. 

Atchison remarked : 

"That he was always in favor of the right to nullify. The safety of the south required it, 
and that the resolution of instruction, contained the true grounds for the south ; he regretted 
the part he had taken, in going wiih Webster, Clay and others for the compromise. That 
then was the time for him to have taken his true southern ground, but he knew he was repre- 
senting a negro-st^alimr constituency, and he did it for conciliation, but his motives were 
not appreciated, aud he regretted his course." 

■ , 

I will now notice the remarks made by the gentleman, when appealing to the 
people of Missouri, to resist the exercise of the power by Congress, to legislate 
on 'he subject of slavery in the territories. He stated t.iat the effect would be 
to prohibit the people of Missouri, from going to the newly acquired territories. 
It is the argument of a demagogue. It is found in Mr. Calhoun's resolutions of 
1847, and has been repeated by every nullifier in the country. It is untrue in 
point of fact. There are more Missourians in California, where slavery never 
existed, than there are people from any other State in the Union, in proportion 
to population. This is the fact, and the reason of it is, because slavery is ex- 
cluded. Do you suppose there would be now two hundred thousand laboring 
white men in California, if the south had poured two hundred thousand slaves 
into that country, to compete with their labor. The labor of a slave in Califor- 
nia for one year, is computed to be worth the entire ^alue of the slave here. If 
slavery had been permitted in that country, the enormous temptation of making 
one thousand dollars, by the labor of a single slave in one year, would have had 
the effect of carrying hundreds of thousands of them there, and this would have 
had the effect of excluding white laborers, The brawny Missourian would have 
been excluded, the laboring white man of the northern, southern and western 
States would have been excluded, and the harvest of gold would have been mo- 
nopolized by a few wealthy slaveowners j whilst under the present law no one 
is prohibited from going there and living there. Excluding slavery from terri- 
tories, is called discriminating against the institutions of the south, and the com- 
plaint is made that the countries acquired by the "common blood and treasure" 
of the nation, are closed against the people of one portion of it. This 1 have 
shown is not true, and if it was, the answer to it is simple and conclusive. Con* 
gress in exercising the power of legislating for territories, is bound by every ob- 
ligation of justioe and right, to legislate for the best interest of those territories, 
aud not for the interest of any other State or community. Thus, in legislating 
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for New Mexico, the interest of that territory should be consulted, and not 
the interest of South Carolina or Massachusetts, the feelings of the people in 
New Mexico are known to be repugnant t<» slavery. Shall North Carolina be 
permitted to carry slaves there in disregard of the feelings of that people ? Shall 
Indian traders be allowed to i-arry whiaky to the Indian country and destroy the 
remnant of that fallen race ? It is not contended that the government does wrong 
in exercising the right to exclude liquor from the Indian territories, nnd yet the 
distillers and venders of liquor might just as well raise a rebellion against the 
• government, for excluding their property from Indian territory. The very re- 
verse of the proposition contended for by the nu' liners, is true. If slavery 
were permitted in California, white laborers woul J be excluded by the competi- 
tion of slaves — and as the laboring white men in the slave Stales exceed in num- 
ber the slave owners, by about five to one, it is right that the interests of this 
vast majority of white laborers in the slave States, should be attended to before 
the interests of the few slave owners. There are for instance, in Missouri, 
about seven hundred thousand inhabitants, and seventy thousand slaves. If each 
of these slaves had a different master, there would be seven non-slave owners in 
• « the State, to every slave owner. This we know is not the case. There are 
some persons who own five hundred slaves each, others one hundred, others fifty, 
and most of those who are slave owners, have one or two families of slaves, or 
from three to six slaves. It is therefore fair to infer, that there are not more than 
twenty thousand owners of slaves in this State, in u population of seven hun- 
dred thousand. Now sir, it has- occurred to me, that we should not allow one in- 
terest to swallow up every other, and that the non-slaveholders in these southern 
States, are fairly entitled to some consideration. If I should favor any discrimi- 
nating legislation, it would be that which would foster the interests of the labor- 
er. It is a well established fact that labor is the only creator of wealth, but it is 
seldom or never that the laborer enjoys that which he alone creates. Capital, 
like a great magnet, draws to itself the wealth which toil has created. I will never 
be a party to any legislation, by which capital or property is preferred to the in- 
terest of the laborer. 

I shall now consider the "blood and treasure" argument. I will venture to 
say that of the rank and file, the common soldiers of our armies, which invaded 
Mexico— ninety-uine out of every hundred were men who earned their bread 
. by their own labor, and were not owners of slaves. This is as true of soldiers 
of the southern regiments as it is of the northern. To whom are the thanks of 
this nation first due for the victories achieved by our arms in Mexico? To the 
men or to the officers? Mr. Speaker, I should be the last to tear the laurels 
from the brows of our heroic officers, but allow me to say that in all campaigns 
the officer has the largest share of comfort and of the glories of victory; but 
the soldier has the largest share of hardship, and suffering, and therefore in my 

' opinion there is more patriotism in the man who carries the musket, than in h : m 
who wears the plumed hat and flashing sabre. I repeat that the soldiers of 
Mexico from the slave states, were not slave owners; on the contrary, they 

' ,'. were poor men, and in a vast majority of instances owned no slaves. Myriads of 
these men have since the war, found their way to California and the new terri- 
tories, and enriched themselves with the golden ingots, washed from the sands 
of these countries. If slavery had been permitted there, the diggings would 
have swarmed with slaves. The Missouri volunteer would have scorned to 
work side by side with the negro. It would have been a practical exclusion of 
the laboring men of our State from these countries. It is for this reason that I 

' deemed it expedient to exclude slavery from these territories by law of Con- 
1 gross. I never had any doubt of the power of Congress to pass such a law, but 

Mt 7 J wilt'say here, that when I saw the excitement which designing men had got 

** w jlp'Wtt this subject, and found thai 'the passage of such a law would add to this 
' excitement, and might even- endanger the Union, I was against the passage of 
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the law. I was wot willing to see anything done to- jeopard the stability of the 
Union. If this makes me a freeioiler, I shall not take pains to deny it. 

The gentleman says that he considers Col. Benton a freesoiler, on the author- 
ity ot the language used by me in 1848. Col. Benton has spoken for himself on 
this subject, and at. the gentleman knows, he is able to explain his own views 
better than any living man. I spoke of Col. Benton m the sense that I have 
spoken to-day of Gen. Washington and Mr. Jefferson, oi all the illustrious 
names in our history, who have given their sanction to what the gentleman calls 
free soil. There is another name which I must add to this list, for i ear. the 
nullifiers should suppose that 1 was disposed to slight their great men. It is 
the name of the Hon. D. R. Atchison. I take the liberty of reading from a 
speech of his the following sentences:. 

"I believe I was the first to introduce a bill into this body for estallishing territorial gov- 
ernment in Oregon, and in that bill I incorporated the ordinance of 1787, and for yet rs I 
heard no objections on that score. Theie were other objections to that bill, but none on ae-» 
count Oi* its containing the ordinance."— [App. to Con* Globe, 30th Con., p. 1201. 

And since the gentleman has quoted from a speech of Mr. Clay's to show 
that he regarded this as a government of limited powers, which I must say I 
never heard denied, I will also read from one of the latest speeches of that 
Statesman, delivered in the Senate when he introduced the compromise bills in 
1850, to show what he believed in reference to the power of Congress, over the 
subject of slavery in the territories. 

Mr. Clay on compromise resolutions: 

''Now really I roust say that the idea that eo instanti upon the consummation of th* treat*- 
the canst it u;i ti ot the United States, spread itself over the acquired country, and carried 
along with it the institution of slavery, is so irreconcilable witb any comprehension, or any 
reason which I possess that I hardly know how to meet it. Why, sir. these United Sta'e- 9 
consist of thirty States. In fifteen of them there was slavery, in hfhen of them slavery did 
■ot exist. How can it be argued that the fifteen slave S ates, by the operation of the con- 
stitution of the United States, carried into the ceded country their institution of slavery." 

In the same speech Mr. Clay thus expressed himself.- 

• Far different would, I fe»r, be the case if unhappily we should be led into war, into civi 1 
wir. if the two parte of this country should be placed in a hostile position toward each 
other, in order to carry slavery into new territories acquired from Mexico. Mr. President, 
we hav<» heaid — all of us have read of the efforts of France to propagate — what, on the con- 
tinent of Europe! not slavery, sir, not slavery, but the rights of man; and we know the fate 
of her efforts of propagandism of that kind. But if unhappily we should be involved in 
civil war, between the two parts of this confederacy, in which the effort on the one side 
should be to restrain the introduction of slavery into the new territories, and upon the other 
side to force its introduction there, what a spectacle should we present to the astonishmeat 
of mankind, in an effort not to propagate rights, but I must say it, though I trust it will be 
understood to be said with no design to excite feeling — a war to propagate wrongs in the 
territories thus acquired from Mexico. It would be a war in which we should have no sym- 
pathies, no good wishes in which all mankind would be against us; for, from the commence- 
ment of the revolution down to the present time, we have constantly reproached our British 
ancestors for the introduction of slavery in this country. And allow me to say that in my 
opinion, it is one of the best defences which can be made to preserve the institution of sla- 
very in this country, that it was forced upon us against the wishes of onr ancestors— of our 
own colonial ancestors, and by the cupidity of our British commercial ancestors." 

I come now to answer the paltry misrepresentations of which the gentleman 
has been guilty, in regard to CoL Benton. He seemed desirous of showing that 
Col. Benton had been inconsistent in his opinions upon the subject of the power 
of Congress over slavery in territories. To prove this he reads from the In- 
quirer, a paper edited by Benton in 1819. The paper speaks of the number of 
immigrants daily coming to Missouri, most of whom are from Tennessee, Ken- 
tucky, and other slave states, and that the immigrants bring with tj^ their 
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slat**, "well knowing thai Congress has no power to enact the agitated res- 
triction." Those who have any knowledge of the hietory of these times, are 
well aware, that the "agitated restriction" refers to the attempt to restrict sla- 
very in Missouri, when she should be admitted as a State. Our State was then 
applying for admission as a State, and this was the great controversy of the 
day. Benton was clearly of opinion that Congress had no power to restrict sla- 
very upon the admission of a State into the Union. A man to whom exposure 
would bring shame, would not have attempted such a misrepresentation. 

In a speech made by Col. Benton, in this city in 1840, he makes use of the 
word "restrictions," in the same connection, the attempt of some fanatics to 
prevent the admission of any sew State into the Union, in which slavery existed. 
This attempt is again denounced by Col. Benton, and the gentleman from How- 
ard strives, in spite of the plain meaning of the speech, to make it appear that 
Col. Benton was of the opinion that Congress had no power over the subject of 
slavery in territories. Such casuistry can deceive nobody, "but a man given 
over to strong delusion" in other words a nullifier. 

The gentleman alleges that Benton at one time stood by the south in this con- 
troversy; that for a miracle is true — Benton did, and still does stand by the south. 
He is the best friend of the south who puts its defense upon just grounds, and 
that is what Benton has always done, and that is what Webster meant when he 
said, that Benton jumped ahead of CalhoOn and Hayne. in his zeal for southern 
interests. The gentleman says, that Webster in that great controversy, did not 
condescend to answer Benton; but directed his attention to Calhoun and Hayne. 
It was probably much easier to reply to the ostentatious arguments of the Caro- 
lina Senators, than to overturn the strong positions founded in truth and justice 
of the Senator from Missouri. 

It is well known that the tariff question was the first upon which the north 
and south became estranged. The people of the south considered themselves 
aggrieved by the tariff system, which operated unequally, oppressing the south- 
ern agricultural interests, for the benefit of the northern manufacturers. Cal- 
houn and Benton concurred in this opinion to a very great extent, but they pro- 
posed far different remedies. Calhoun proposed nullification ol the law of 
Congress and armed resistance to its execution. Benton and the illustrious men 
with whom he acted, proposed that appeals to the good sense and justice of the 
whole nation should be made for the oorreotion of the evil. Mr. Calhoun's 
remedy w« as much worse than the evil, as death is worse than disease. That 
which Col. Benton and others recommended has actually eradicated the grievance. 
Who then was the best friend of the south? Mr. Calhoun was in politics pre- 
cisely what Dr. Sangrado was in medicine. He had but one remedy. Dr. San- 
grado prescribed warm water and bleeding, if the patient died, it was because he 
had not taken enough hot water or let enougli blood, Mr. Calhoun always pre- 
scribed nullification and disunion. It is no mystery then to people who can 
understand anything, that Webster sought to meet the Senators from Carolina, 
and knock their disunion argument on the head, rather than encounter the sim- 
ple and direct statements of trie injustice done to the south, which were preferred 
by Col. Benton. 

This accusation against Benton is in truth a high tribute in his favor, not in- 
tended, but not the less merited. It is charged and proven that he defended the 
south when the south was right, and had the sense to put its defense upon proper 
grounds. It is charged and proven that he defended the north when the north 
was right, and when the nullifiers had almost driven the people of the south to 
madness (the madness of disunion) by their lies. If any higher tribute can be 
paid to a man than this, I should like to hear it. 

Benton's revilers cannot understand that it is a merit in a man, to have the 
sense and courage to stand up for the right. They cannot see beyond the nar- 
row limits of their selfish interests, and they think the pimple on their own nose 
•f larger than the mountain in the distance. 
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Allusion hat been made to the declaration of Col. Benton tbit he knew all 
about; the plot of those who passed the* resolutions of 1849, when it wa*t baton- 
ing;, that he could then have put a stop to it, but did not do it* The gentleman 
thinks Benton as much to blame as any one concerned* It waa his duty U ex- 
pose and arrest it. If Benton had only desired his own safety and ease, he would 
certainly have written one or two letters to men? hereof the legislature, and the 
resolutions would have slept, but the conspirators would have escaped and might, 
as a more favorable moment, have recommenced their schemes. Benton took 
loftier ground, regardless of himself or his own ease (of some importance to 
au old man) regardless of his own poiilioal position (of the first importance to 
modern patriots) he preferred to let the proofs of the treason accumulate and 
then crush it, although in so doing he should crush himself, believing that in so 
doing he should render the traitors harmless forever afterwards. 

Mr. Speaker, the indulgence that the house has extended to me, forbids that 
1 should trespass upon, its patience. I ask however, that I may be allowed 
to add one brief remark. These resolutions ought to be repealed, because they 
contain falsehoods against our sister States. Falsehood in an individual is con- 
temptible, it is an evidence of weakness and will not be resorted to even by a 
mean man, if he has an honest cause. Those who have placed a falsehood on 
our legislative records are guilty of a crime, against this State, and against our 
sister States. It has been said by Col. Benton, that we may have occasion for 
the good offices of these States, and that it would be unbecoming a proud people 
to receive such favors from them, 10 long as this false accusation remaina un- 
repealed. 

The time has arrived when we desire the aid of the northern States. The 
Pacific Railroad is now before Congress, a measure of more value to Missouri 
than all the slaves in her limit. The southern States are co-operating against 
the "Central National" Missouri route, and in favor of the sectional, southern 
slavery route, to Memphis Tennessee. No southern man in Congress advocates 
the Missouri route; one of our Senators is silent, the other has spoken against 
the Missouri route, (Mr. Geyer.) Col. Benton has been sold out of the Senate 
by the nullifiers, and the only man who has raised his voice for terminating the 
road in Missouri, is Mr. Chase, of Ohio, a free soiler? Our southern friends claim 
that the road which leads from Kansas and over which thirty thousand people 
pass with ox teams every year to the Pacific is impassable, and that the route 
should go through Walker's pass — where it is said, there is a tradition that 
Walker has once passed, and that he has said that others can pass there also. 
If the State of Missouri had anybody in the Senate* it is surmised that the £reat 
foot that thirty thousand people pass annually with ox teams, without using a 
spade or pick axe from Kansas to the Pacific, could be made known, and tne 
other fact that no human being has ever been known to pass direct from Mem- 
phis, through Walker's traditional past to the Pacific. 
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2)a fotacnDct ©Aretbcn rcn sperfenen getejen iverbcn mafl, tie ntdjt mit 
ber ©telluna. beg 6d)rcil<er$ Kfannt fiub, fe ifr e$ ivclj( jivecfmJivig, ju be* 
merfen,bafi oeir 2M«:ir 5Rebo;reur bet 53aff»ingtcn;(Plobe getuefen n>a'b? 
renb ber gtcusatruna. rcs> Generate 3^«fon, bet reviraute £reunb jeneS 
grtgen $Rann?$, unb cinct sen ben crflcn SBannctn bet Derocttatifdjen 
^attet. €>£itbem bat jpett feuir in SXatoIanb jjeroehnt, unb md>t tb»Uflc» 
nomuun an pcUiifaVn JUinpfen ; abet bie gcgeniDottigc Gnftt ift einc fo 
nncbtijc, bajj fie ihn au» fetnei 3uvu»i«>'jcc)enf)at Ijetsctgetufen l)at. 



• t^ufbitigron, ben 10. December 18^^ 

•£fr folgcnbe ©riff son £crrn tfrancio p. JMcir reuTbe Sor^e* 
Irgt unb sorgflefcn bf i ber vcgrlinaftigrn ^erfammluna, be* SRepuMifanifdjen 
SJcreina biefrr Stabt, am <Bam«iae|« ! ?lbtnb, 8ttn biffrfi SRonaM, unb natty* 
(icecube 23ffd)lu|Te nwrben einftiuuuij angeaonuutn, isie aud) ein <£d)rriben, 
burd) lufldjetf £err Jfrlair bringenb erfudjt nurb, feincn 6nt|d)Iu§ jur &b» 
leljnun^ bcr ^rafibentfdjaft bed Heveine wirber in 2rroa$ung ju jic^cn. 

•BeidjIofiVn • £nfj bie X'anfi'aa.tmgfn biffrfi SBcrfintj bfm £ernt 
$ rancid p. £>lair bara,cbrad>t tsfrbtn, fur ffinen gfifrrfidjtn unb tjecbft 
erfreulidjcn Sriff, metier jeigt, bajj bie gegenroartige 3>erwaltung ganoid) 
abgcroidjen ift son ben (9runt|dfirn ^etferfoiTd in ©fluff ber JRegicrung 
bcr Itrtitorirn bet ^Bereinigten Suareu, unb bafj bifff 95erroaltung nur 
rccnia, beffrr peroorben ijt afo ein roirffnbfS Wufrfr son 3 0r > n (£. 
f vjlboun'd Nullification^' unb $rcnnuna,a-£rf)rcn. 

defd?loffrn : Dap rine 2lbfcbrift brt ©rieffd unb bfr Sffffiluffe ben 
©lattern bicfer Stabt jur a5fri>fffntlicbung angeboten unb in £ef*fonn jut 
cU.qfntfinen 53erbreitung ^crauage^eben werfifn, ura bie Sdirfjdmffit bfr 9te» 
^ublifanfr ju Ofrjlarffn, at(c son finanbtr abrcfidjenbrn SWtinungfn ju set- 
etnigen, unb bie guten5W5nner atler^artfien gu brroegen, ba^ fie itjrnt Sm- 
flu§ anroenbei, um biefe JHfgitrung juriicT jubrtngfn ju i^ren urfprunglicben 
Breibeit<J-©runbfa&fn, unb ba^ fic ^u bm barin bargcjieflten SScf^Iuffen 
bei bcr nadjjten yraftbenten^ab,! feftt>alttn. 

2t\vi* ®ltpb*ue, ©ehrtftr. 
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3§ri*f ires $ trrn glair. 



©Utter Spring, ?)IcrvUnt», {»en 1. E>tc. 1855. 

tncmf ^errcn ! 

£a alfcr -pelitifcfyen ©efefcaftfgang entfagt unb mid} bem ?anbleben 
gcioibmet tyabe, urn 311 permcitrn, iljrcn 93e forgnifffn n>ieber anJjeimjufollen: 
fo bin id> gcjtpungen, 3fyre Sinlabung ju tneinem 9?eitrttt jum JRcpublifani* 
f<^en herein bcr £tabt ©aftyington abjulctynen, ebn>ot)l mtdj bie lifyr; lodt, 
porftyenbcr 33eaintcr £f£felben 3U rcerben. 3^o^ Ijalte id) cd fur mcine 
$flid>t, 3U fagen, ba$ id) im (SJanjrn ben 3wctfen bed SBerctnd bcifhmme. 
Die Sflapcrct eon ben Irrritoricn ber SBcrcinigten Staatcn audjufd)liefjen, 
unb bie 9?erlc|)ung ber Compromise ju tabeln, ipeldjc gemacfyt tpurbeu, urn 
old SBcTtrage jwifeben ben ©flapen* unb gteien Staaten ju fhpfn : Died 
fmb, nad» mciner 9lnftcftt, bie ipidjtigftcn ©etoegungen, roelcbe feit ber SRcpo* 
lution bie ojfentlidje STJcinung in Slnfpru^ genommen tyaben. 

Die SSerbrritung ber ©Haocret uber bie neuen lerritoricn nnirbe bem ©e* 
betyen ber £e$teren octberblid) fein ; aber bad gropejte pon Derfclben ju be* 
fiirdjtenbe Ungfiid ijt bie 3<^6rung bed ©taatenbunbed, ouf nxtcbem bie 
ffiofylfalirt bed ganjen £anbcd berufyt. 3cber <2ieg biefed dlementd ber 
3«>ietrad>t, bad fo oft mit Huflofung bcr Union gcbrofyt l)at, Permrfert bie 
©efafyr. 3rbc Slbtretung pon 6riten ber greien Staaten erroedt ncue Cufi 
ju weitercr Sceintracbtigung. 

Die Sad^e, welaV 3^rc Stobinbung ju fbrbcrn beabficbtfgt, mag tool)l 
ju iprer Untcrftufcung banner aud alien $artricn 3icf>cu. Skrfctyebentycitcn 
fiber Bragen pon ©taatdflugbrit, Pen prcfaifungtfmafjfgcr ffludlrgung, pon 
Serwaltungdartcn, megen wofyl perfefyrinben/um Wanner ju oereinigrn, bie 
ba glauben, ba§ Wicfctd ate Ueberctnfiimmung im £anbeln pen £eitcn Dc- 
rer, wel^e bie Eerbrritung bcr ©flaperei aufpaiten wolien, bcr jrfrt perfcr- 
perten Eerbinbung etner Wafy nribeTftetycn fann, roeldjc fir befahigt, bad 
fcfrlanb pon Ocean ju Ocean ju umfaftm. 

Die rpibcrrufenbe fllaufel bed flanfad-GJefc^erfa^lagd mirb bebauptet 
jufolgc ber Wtyigfcit ber laufel in ber S?crfaffung, n?clct?e bem Gongrc§ 
bie OTa(f>t gicbt, ^norbnungen $u matben in SBerrrff ber Serriterien" bcr 
SSereinlgten 8taaten. Denned} tj* in bcr Q>ffd>i<$te unferer S^cgifrunfl 
9l\$tt fiarcr, aid ba§ bicfer ®a^, welebtt bem Songre§ Wacbt gicbt, H Sln- 
orbnungen matyn in Sctrcff bcr lerritoricn," ben 3»ved ^atte, it;m bie 
$?ac^t ju geben, bie (Bflaocrci pon iljncn aud}ufdflir§cn. 

£errn Ot^rfon'd ©efd>lu§ pon 1784, roelebrc erfla'tt, w bn§ wtber €fla- 
perei nod> unfreimiUige Dicnjirarfcit in irgenb einem Pon ben Staaten fein 
fofle," bie im 3BejlUt^en Smtrorium audgelegt jrurben, tparb noc$mald Im 
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<Songrr§oon 1735 ernruert mit tern 3ufafc, ficfe Xnortnuiift 

tin Pcrtragrt-lHrtiFcI fein folic;* unt fo wait rv rinftimniig ange- 
itemmen turd) tie Stbgeurtnctcn won adjt 3taafen aua jtrolffii. 

G f wnrte cinfttmmtg angcnommcn son alien <2taaten turd) ten IScngrefj 
von 1787, tcr glcid}jeitig, in Sipung war mit trr $erfammlung (Conven- 
tion), roplcfre tie Starfaffimg mad>tr, unt jene Scrfajfnng aab tern Scnarefj 
tie SNocbt, „l>cror&nuna,cn *u macbfti in -Scrretr" fcer (Eerritc- 
rifn * unt bcflatlgte no* ta*u tic WiUtigfcit „fccr vor 2innabm( 
Pfrfaffung cinge^an^cnen lVrpflid?runflen" tc« <staaienbunb«. 
(Sine ocn jencn $>crflid?tungcn roar tirtenige. roetdje gemadrt rcurte turd) 
tic ^crortnung *um Huef(bltr§ tcr Sfiascrrt een ten Icrriiorten. 3Ufo 
vereimgee fid) tcr iSonaTrfj tc* (staatenbunte* mit trr $>rrfammfung, 
wclrte tie tBerfajfung inarttc, jur tcppelten SQcftarigung tc« fcudfaluffc* 
(tcr 3fla»?rci oon ten Xerrirorien) . 

3>r crjic (Songrrjj) gebraudjie tic fflacbt, Jpcrrn 3rjferfon , d $erbet ter 
€fla»crei in ten ierriiorien onjuortnen, tic ftamalft i£i gene bum ter 
$erein:gten €taatcn tvaren ; weldjem $erbot Srfierer juoor cine nad)trud«- 
telle 33eftatigung gegeben t)atte turd) ten 3ufa£ : „tiefe flnortnung fofl ein 
$citrag<?*2lrtirel fcin," k. ; unt tic 9?erfantmlung ocrburgte tirfc unter tern 
€taattnbunte ringegan);,enc ^eroflicbtung," intern fie £oId)e ati „flulttg M 
crftarte unt tiefclbtn Uuebriide gebraucbte, „2lnortnung tcr Serrirerien," 
urn tie bier autgeubte OTadjt ftinftigen (Songreffen 3U ubertragen. 3m 9ln- 
grjid)t tiefer ©efduditr unt bed ©u(fcfh*ben$ ter 3?frfaf|ung, roclcbe tie 
$?ad)t ocrlfibt, irgent rocldje ^norfcnungen ju mad>rn, tie trr Cengrefj fiir 
gcrignet erad)tct, in ©etrrff tcr icrritorien tcr ^ereinigten 8taaten, ocr* 
leugnen tie Urbeber ted Jtanfaa* unt 9irbra$fa»<S)rfeHS°rfrtlag* tic 5>cr» 
faffungdnidfjigfcit atler Sfnortnungrn, wefdte tietSflaocrci son ten Jerrito- 
ricn auofd)lie§en, intern fie atle oorfyergebenten ©eifpiele unbcad)tet laffen, 
tic foldje '.Stnurcnungcn ati oerfajfungdmajjig) be|latigrn, unt roeld)e fcit 

0) rit bung ter SRegferung in ununterbrc-djener SHciljefolgc nad) einanter ftott* 
gefunten fyaben. 

3cne antere Jtlaufcl in tcr tBcrfajfung. rocldje tern Gongrefj SRadjt giebt, 
ftefefye ju erlaffcn, urn natb 1803 „tie SBantcrung oter Sinfubrung" oon 
Sflaoen ju oerbintcm, jcigt ten bejiimmten 3'ocd tcr SBrgriinter unferet 
Union, einer $ergrb§rrung tiefea Uebeid Sdjranfen ju fe^en. Xie ^ofge 
taoon roar ein $>erbot, tad 3. ©. cinen fpflanjer oon 8ut*Garolina, wel* 
dKr Sflaoen in duba l)at, oert)intcrt, fie in frine r)eunat()Tid)e ^ffanjung 
ju bringrn ; unt um tiefed ^interni^ einer 5?rrme^rung ter<Sflaocrei inner* 

1) a(b tcr Union aud tern ©ege ju raumcn unt 2lfrita ju bffnen, tamit tern 
turtb tid Reue ©efe$ wrurfadjten ©eturfni§ abju^clfen fei, ©crtcn tie 
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norDlicbcn UnguUigmadjfr oDcr foijcrnnntcn " Nullificrs " oon tyrcn fiiD- 
lia)rn $3unDeegcnoffen fdjon angerufcn, ilircn 3)ttjKinD leiC^eti ; u;il» <ie» 
wi§, Dicjrnigrn fbnnen ibn fd>a*c rlirf* ocnvrtacrn, weld* £rrm <f albourTG 
$ef}rc annebmcn, nnd) Darjlellung fire Jprrni J^siglao, „Dafj irtcr $3iir» 
0ft cm unwaujjfrlidjee ^Hrc^t babe, mtt frinem liigonrtjunt »on trgcnD »utl» 
djj.r Strt ober iBefdjaffcnfyeii (description) in irgcnb rinee eon Dai $crri- 
torien ?u vefyen," una,cad)tet Dcr ^crfjjfung unt Dcr Geinprom;ffe. l£e war 
brim 9lnf(b,(u§ ter *D?cjicantfd>m Icrritovten, Dap ^>crr tfaibeun biefen 
©mnbfafe bebauptete, urn tic feit tern ^itraum Der Unabt)angigfeit«'Gr- 
fiarung begonnene fcjtgefcjjte vsKureflugbcit Dcr Station 311 venvurrn ; unD 
er toanbtc ibn gletdjfaUe aa bci Den vioisipronuffcn pon 1820 imD 1650. 
£etr SDoutfUtt fa|fl Den angcnomnieurn gkunDfap unD Die dolgcruiig alfo 
gufamutcn : 

j^Ur-ter Differ Stbrftrtlung, wie im galle Dee 9)icricani|~d)en ®cfefcetf in 
9itu»$icrico unD Utab, \\t ti ein beftrmnnr 3>unft, ob tic oflaocm ocr- 
beten ift im Webraefa'Sance Durcb guitar ^cifitgung. Tie lEntfri'eiDung 
Diefft ?$roge begrtift in fid? Die oerraffungemajjigc Wacfrt Dee Gonaveffee, 
(£)cfe0e ju madjen, um Die inncren iiinr:d)timgrn Der oerfeb/.eDfncn iicrrito- 
rien Der Union «or$ufd)rciben unD an}UorDnen. 3n Dcr 3)trinmta. jener 
bod)a,cfteUrcn Staattfmanner, ivcld»e bcljaupten, ba§ Der (Scngrcjj nut fcincr 
redrtmap gen (tfeiralt befleiDet ift, ubcr D.ie SBqcii Dcr t&fUwvci in ten 
Jerrftortrn ©efefee madden, i]t Die aMc 9lbtbeiluug Dee (J*cfcfcre jur 
SBorberritung Der Stufnafyme »on 3)<ifioun null unD ntefytig; aatyrrnb Die 
porfcerrfebenbe SJJeinung in einem gropen ibnlc Der Union Die ^cb.re bebaup- 
ict, Dap Die $erfajfung Der tn'rcinigteu ^toaten jebwcDcm ^iirgrr tin 
unv>ei'4t>£fTltdiCti Xcdn juftdu'rt, niit fetnem Gtgcnthum oon irgenD 
rocldjer t?Xrt unD ©rfebajfenheit in irgenD rincc? oon Den Jcrritoricn 311 51c- 
ben, unD unter ©ejlattgung Dee Ci>cfc^r^ Xaefelbc git befUwn unD 311 be« 
nufcen. 2)er $luefebu§ fublt fid) ntd>t berufrn, auf Die Grertcrung Differ 
©trettfragen einjugeb.cn. ©ie begrcifen in fid) biefclben crnften Scbhtfjfol- 
gerungen (issues), n>cld?c Die 3?cn)egung, Den £cctionefUcit unD Den 
furd^baren Jtampf oon 1850 bersorgcbrad>t baben." 

^iernad) frfjeint d, Dajj Die (Eompromiije s?on 18'20 unD 1850 tic S^gc 
Dcr C^ultigfeit Dcd (j)cfe0f(3 Wif co lit fid) begriffen, vot\&t6 Die 2tla* 
ocrci oon Dem neu-abgettctencn SWerieanifdJcn Jerrttorittm audfebfe^, ivie 
aud^ Dae (£efe& unf<r»j c'gnen (iongre^e, lrrldice fie nuefcblctt son Dem # 
nbrDlicb Dcr i*reftr sen 36' 1 »^0' ^rlegencn (Icrrttorium). ^errn 2Dou* 
g!»io 91uefd>up»33crid>t empfab!, Daf;: 

„Ta Der Gongref ee fur roci(> imD sorfld^tig blclt, f?d) Dcr (rnrffbotbung 
fiber Damale bcftriitcnev5acb.cn ju enibalt.n, enrwedrr t*urd> -befiati- 
gung o&er tOiderrufuni) ?cr tnoricanifdien <5c(c^f; ofccr 
&urd) ein iBcfcft 5«r GrrUning C*cr ivabifn ^ctcuatng &cr 
Pcrf.*.ff;ing, unD Der SlueDelinun^ Dee von ibr Inn Sflapfn'Gicjentljum 
in Dm 2errttorien gcn?5brten Sdiupre, fo ift DerVluefd'U^ Ttid>t prnrgt, 
tine ab»cid)ung swi Dem tei Jencr DrnfwurDijjcn Q)e!egcn^cit angcu>anDtrn 

■ 
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$crfaftrcn *>u enipfcbfm, cntiuctcr turtb ©cftatia.una, ober SMberrufuna, ter 

arbtVn %H c luing trc* iffou ri - Crtrfr »co # eber curd} iracnb fin C«cff$ urn 
tie ; ; (uCff!Mur.ui ter ^cTpiTung in 53ctrcff tcr <jcfc{vid}fii ^unftc ju erfla* 
rcn, ik\-vH?v[d;e ^cflnitcn ivio." 

Tumc Stcllnt wertcn anaefufjrr, urn ju ^ciacn, taft tie sent £enn 

<f.;'bcnn twnadlrit Sd'lufcfolaminacn, in $?rtnff ter ^frfaffunacniofna/ 

fit trr frrtm Gcn:t?ro;n;f|V von t*?0 unt 1850, torn 9lu£fd)u£ nudtriitf* 

¥tc£> gerirttliaVr Gntfcbfituna. offen gflrtjjrn auirbe, twlcbcr 9lucfd>u^ nicbte* 

tcfrnvrnifler turd) cine frinrm <>>c f r ftr o t f d> f a fpatrr briacfihite ftlauftt 

iiicbt n:ir ten Wt|Tcuri'(io:r.'pTomifi eon 18*20, fontem and} ten (Semtro- 

uri£ foil 1*50 fcimvfflftricK tcr tatf <sfiawci in ten abcjfrTCtrnrn Inritc* 

xicn Oi'rl.Uftcn'Df Wcrirainffbe (Vrfefc unberubrt lifp, itclcbcc Wcbfrfr, 

<£Uy, Benton unt afle tic Icirentcn ?id>tfr trd (Senates, fm t Slue* 

na()inc tea £cun (falboun), fur quHig unt fiir cine wirf|umc 5?eftfran- 

funa, rrflarren. 

Xicfc 3v?ifcmufur»3 nv.r tic ftnnabme von £crrn (falbcurTft nuliifici- 
rentcr V:f>re in rxtrnso. Tie iWiicftt ted Songrejfed, Aid Soldier, tic 
Sflavrrci nuf inuiicr ten fcinen Jevriterun auc^ufdjlic^ni, n?art gclcuanct, 
unt atlc XcrrtJericn ivurten ter <8f(atciei gcejfnct, aud tcm ©umte tec 
^unocraiiftfrltdjcn Xcincrt,, cincd jeten ©itracrd, „mtt fcincm 
iSi^cntbu in, won ir^cnC* wclcfrer 2irt uitfr .£cfdv.ffctibctr, in 
irflcnfc fitter t>cn £cn {Ten irorirn »u *icbcn;" unt tad ©cfcfc 
tcr w "2lnf"icMcr 4iH^rbcrrfdu*ff" (•« Squatter-Sovereignty" ) iourte 
nod? hmjua,cfiia,t unt an tie 3 telle tcr Cberbcrrfdjaft ter ^frcinfatcn <£laa» 
tcn fiber bad bffcnt!id>e .(Jiacntbum a/|*ellt. Sllfo Pel, auf (53cbc!§ ted 
£errn 2lrcbifen, weld-cr untcrftfift wart ton ter jroifd?rn ten SSljiad 
unt ten Trmefratcn tea 2ittcne beairften ^ereintgunfl, unter tent Truer 
unt ten SUmfm ten rv Ungultt^niad»cT u (" Nullifies £erro ^cflfer- 
fond etler (ihuntfafc, ttyeucr anmben tern I'antf rorgen feiner fittlutom 
©rtffce unt femer tolttiffttn Sikidbeit. (Sa ifi ter guerfi in ter Unnb- 
I)an9iefdto»<SrflaTmii; audaetriidrc ©etanfe ; unt ter 6ffentti*en Slr^lage 
wibrr ten Si$zi$ wn ®rop'23ritanicn fur tad ^erbredjen, (gflavrn an 
imfere ^ufte pebrad)i ju foafrcn, ift tm urfprungitdien Cntrourf (ter itaab- 
^ngigfeitc-^rflarung) ale tie araje ajerfd)lunmerunfl beigefiigt: tr 
feine oerneinfn^e <Bcr»air gefchdn^et bat, fcurd> Un«r- 
^n'kfntig cincti fe^cn tferfudiffl (Bcff^g(bung, um "Cicffti 
abfdmilidirn i^an^el ufrbicten c^er ju b(fcbtdnF(tt. M 

Ter crjle ^crfucb, turc^ (SefctJQfbung tai Oe»tf^reitrn ted Un^eild ju 
Ijemmcn, weidied ter ^bnia con ©ro^^ritanien Oter tiefed 8ant flcbraty 
^at, war ^>errn ^effcrfon'e Eefdjbf, tin 3<«^ J784, tie ettawrei 
oon tern Xerntorium ttr ©etemtoten £iaatin aud|ufd)lif^n ; tcr natyt 
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roart ten Rufufl Uinfl 1785, unt ter t-rilte ten rUfban £anf 
1787 tenvfd)lagen ; unt alle CTbieltrn $wet £ vitrei ten ten €rimmen ter 
S3 mtcd'Staatcn, unt ter lefete nxut cinftimnr^ angeneutmcn. w 

£ie tirrte ©erergung war lujcnge ter tcvfajTcntcn ^nrfarrmlung 
(Convention) in tcr 5L>etfctfung fclbji, ta|iigait u>.tcr tic tfrnjiitrung 
ten Sftarrn nad> tern 3aVre lol'.S, uflarrnc tic bintentc tYiiltigtfit tcr 
tern ©unteo-lSenarcfl tcr iVreinigtcn 3taaici; Elegit rung auf.rlcgtcn $n> 
pflidftungcn, tie 2flaterei tew leniteiium tcr ^evrinigten £taatfn and- 
gufcfelirfcn, unt tcr lcuen dtc»|trrun.t tic SMacbt parrot, ais.Iid'.e ^-er» 
fdyrtftrn jur jufunfttge (Srwfrbuugni yen I^ntenum jit niudcn. Tie 
fiinfte Bnertnung, urn tad JeUi^rcttrn tcr Sclateici ju luramen, rear 
ICicjcnigc ted Gernvromitfcd ton lb'20, t c tttV.fi? rear Xuyr.uv ten lh50. 
(fo i|'t mcrfiturtig, tap, obgleicb tirfc grejjen ?. ; i.ijivca,cln ten rcntefrati' 
fdjen giibrcrn audgingen, c^ctcraliuifd^c un? Svbig v,u^rr ten giiigrftrr 
SBcrubmtbcit |leb jur Untcrjiupung Xcrftitcu terciniatrn. lie ecv^f'urge-. 
majjigen *i>orfd}i iftrn in 3?etr»rf ticfed (i>cgcnf anted batten ten rinftiumi' 
gen $eifall tcr audgejeidmctftrn banner in tcr $cifamn:ling, rccloe tic 
^crfaffung tcr ffcreinigten 3taarcn madden ; unt aud ten; 2d U'rigm liter 
ticf^n (yegenjiant In ten 8taatd*$erfaimnluna,en, bciufrn, um tic t?tr- 
fajfung ju beftatigen, lafft fld> fd)lie(jcn, tap aud) flc einfiimmig waren in 
tyrcm 33eifall iibcr Xai, read gctfyan recrtcn war in:cr tent 3taatrn« 
SBunte unt in tcr nemn Serfajfung, um tie iSinfiibjung tcr €flaterri $u 
temmen unt it)rc $crbrcitung 3U befebranfen. Unt fenncn nidjt Wanner 
ten alien > 3)arictcn jefct ftcb tcretnigen, um Xae wietcrbcr^uflellcn, read tie 
$atcrlant*fvcuntc ten alien ^avlcien, itabrcnt tcr crften fubu'g 3^re 
unferer 9tegictung, tcigctragen Ijaben ju crridten i 

£ad ©erf ter SLMetcrberfteflung ifi einfacfy unt Icicbt, itenn Wanner, 
roeldje tie jiingfie Weuerung in ter langc fcfigefrtitcn 3taatoflugbeit ter 
9k lion terabfrbrurn, beroogrn reerten fennen, Ueinlirte 3treitigfetten roegm 
torubrrgebenber ©cgenflante aufaugeben, unt ibre Stimmen in tcr natbfkn 
s <Pra(ibenren*tBabl fiir etnen 9Wann tu tereimgen, tejtcn ftatygfeit, Xreue 
unt Wutrj ^uterlafjig fint gum SIMttrfiant gegen tad ^erfabren, rrcldjed 
tie jefcige t>entaltung angenommen b^at, um fie ;u bebenfeben. X-er a^ampf 
iji enrftanttn auc trafitentfc^aftlicben 53c(trebnngcn : tie (Sntfcbeitung ted 
Qoifed on ten ffiablumen, bet (irwfiblung ted $autt-Wagij)rated f vtrt 
it)n entigen^ ^enateren reerten lcid)t nadbgrben, reenn tod $rrlangen ter 
Nation unterfiii^t toirt ton ter bejte^enten trafitentfcbaftltcben 9ta$r unt 
Segunfiigung, unt ton Jpeffnungen funftiger 9?a^felge. reclcbe tmmer tie 
fu^renten Witglteter tiefed ^ertcrd befeelen. 

Die Cemxiltiing $at ^ aufd <Spiel 0rfefrt.juT.Unt(riliu>ung ter ^artei 
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bed Storretyd, bed fllaffcn-3nierrf[cd, roeltyd fie jut Sin^rtt maty. <2ie 
orrtraut auf ten Srfolg, welder tie Dligartye uberall in ber Stlten SSelt 
gefrbnt unb tye 2uumijf*e gefttyrt tyat, nad) Um (Svuntfaty: ' ' Divide 
and Conguer!" i£nt % \wciet unO ftege t ! (?iaa> bem i'atriniftyn 
OTotto : 44 Divide et iinpera!" 3crtbcile unb bfrrfd?C !) £ic aOtjigd 
unb tie X>erm>fraten be« Subend (tub cine 33crbinbung, urn jur natyten 
f>rfi flDrntf c^af t irgenb rincn (Sanbibaten ju bringen, ber unbebingt biemiber- 
rufenbe $lau|*el bee Jfcanfad'©cfef)*(inrwuri"d aufrety fyalt , mtlty bie 
©runbfa&c ber Serorbnung (von 1784), bie ju ibrcr 2£irffamfeit gernad)- 
ten SBeftimmungcn btr SBetfajfung unb allr GonmromilTc ungtiltig maty 
(nullifies), bie sufolge £erfelben gcfcbloficn werben ftnt, mit ber Sefta- 
tigung oon alien Jljeilcn ber Union. &<cnn bie Wefyrljcit, roelty ber mit 
tmferer 9legiming entwidcltcn ©taateflugljcit giinjiig ijt # fid) uereintgtn, 
bad oon ber 33c rmaltung sorgcftyiigenc SJcrfafyren annetymcn unb die 21 uf* 
bebung fcer unfcerrufcn&cn Blaufcl fcefl "Kanfad.dJcfcftce jur 
$auptbcbingung marten mill, in bent bepotjlcljenben 4tampf um bie 3)ra» 
fibentfdjaft : fo mirb 2iUed wiebcr erlarigt werben, mad f tir freie (Sinrid)* 
tungen uerioren morbrn iji, burdj (Srbjfnung ber Srrritorten, im 9torbcn 
unb im tsiiben, fiir bie <Sfla»erei. £ur$ SiMcberfyerftellung brr (Sompro* 
mijfe »on 1820 unb 1850 bteibt fein 3oU Pom lerritorium ber 25ercinigten 
8taaten ubrig, einmat frei i?on ©flawrei, morauf jte fid) gefefellcr; einbran* 
gen fann; unb £errn Zitdiinfon 1 * 3>erfua), burd> bemaffnete Sflaty bie 
Ungiiltigmadjung (Nullification) ju wlijiefyen, mcldje buret) SRanfe ge» 
fdmiiebet marb »om Gaucud, aud bem ber tofad*©ef/^Gntn>utf {-.croor- 
ging, mirb, gleid) bem 3>erfud) feined SSorbilbcd, bed £crrn (Talboun, um 
©lib • Garolma'd Ungultigmadjung (Nullification) ju bctverfftelligcn, 
gelaljmt merben burd) ben Umoillen ciner entriijlcten Nation, matyig gematy 
bura> einen cfyrlityn unb fcjlcn $rafibcnten. 

Unb ba mirb ju Snbe gefcen ber politifdje Scbcndlauf fener #erren, melty 
fid) bie audftyiejjlity ©evormunbung ber Dcmofratie bed tfanbed anmafjen, 
wieDcrjenige bed £>errn £alboun unb feiner ^rofelpten $u Snbe ging, 
©city bie $artei ber ^^taarff-BcctjtC" abfonberli^ be&ormunbeten : fie 
fanten unter ber aUgemeinen Ueberjeugung, ba§ i^r (Sifer fiir @raatd*$ctye 
eine feurige Seibenf^aft mar f politifty ^Jadjt ju crlangen, auf bie ©e fa^r 
tyn, mit bem 99lute bed 3?olfed bie wcifcu unb freien Ginrid|tungen ju jer- 
jloren, melty ju eningen fcsiel Xedfelben gefojlet ^atte. 

Unfere nruerungdfcfhgcn Demofraten , me(4ie ben 35olfd»ertretungd* 
©runbfafe mit 3u§en trcten ; roelty ben befannten ©illen tyerSotima^tge- 
ber »erle0en ; metty i^re 3?erftyiftcn oera^tcn, bad »on ibnen begangene Un- 
rest miebet gut ju matb, en j melty bteSBa^len, n?oburd? i^r 33etragen t>erbammt 
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re.rb, bamit beantro^rren, (ju be'janpten,) bajj tie JGablen nit^t bemofra* 
rifdj finb ; weldjc in oollfommencr Unfebltnirldt 3Raine, 9]eu*£ampfbire, 
(Sonnerticut, tWcu«j!Jerf t ycnn|t>loanici% C-fjio, 3 n biana, Wldjigan, 
noi$, Siiisconfin unb 3wa ton bcr £cmofrattfckn s Partci audfd)lii'tien, 
wetl £iefelbcn ji$ nirfat ten &Men ticfer itjrcr s l ; crrreter untrrtmfen wcl* 
len ; roeldjc bif iljnrn Allien bur A ^crtraa,e .luacfiifcertcn SHedjte scrfdjacbert 
fyaben : fie werten balb etfafyrcn, bap Xemc-fratie nicM tm 3 u f animfn ^ fl l tfn 
son 9tanrefcbmieben ceftcfyt, fonbern in bcr Sttaffe tec Solfc*. 

G$ if) bcr 5!uf)m unferer grcfien Jftrpubtil, ba§ ttrc Cemofratic aufl bent 
SBoben enifprlngt, unb tn bcr frifdjen tfufr unfertf writ autfgrtetjtrn £anbr$ 
tluf)t; unb bo§ ibre reidje Garten, wrlc&e unfertn aanjen 3v<tcm ©efimb- 
l?ett f 6tarfe unb ©eifl ocrletfyen, Jafyrlid) on ben SBaljlurnen einaefammelt 
werben. Xiic|cntge £cmofrarie, welcbe in (Saurujfen unb Gabincttcn ent- 
fprin^t, i|l eine SNijibret'ttri, ?edcrlnffen fur brn Gttefdnnad pelitifeber <5pi- 
fnrarr, beren appetite itirc (9runbfa&e finb. 3nb«bcr unb Slnwarter Pen 
3l:mtern unb ©iirben bejnfprudjen eine Slrt ton patent -3ie At in ber 9tc- 
a,ieruna>9Rafd}inc, urn eine ibjen 3n?etfen angcpaffie £cmcfratie ju ocr* 
fdjaffen. 3brc Weucrungcn in b:r Sttafd)incrie finb 95orriAtungcn, urn 
tyre SJorredjte ju ferneren 3tmt«jeitcn ju eweuern, unb batf %o\t i|l ba<! ba- 
bel scrbraudjte Material, Iribut ju ja^len fur birfrS SBorreAt, unb flolj ju 
fein ouf bie ©cfdjidlidjfeit ber flrbeiter. 

Etc Ielca,rapb>*:£ra(rte unb bie GincinnatU^erfaimnlung, fcllen jut be* 
fximmten 3eit allc mcijrcr^aftrn ^erbintungen ber S?e rwaltuno, init ben SWaffm 
ju Stanbe brtngen • abcr, werben bie £rab,tc ibrc 3wcde crfiillfit ? Vbnt 
3">eifel wirb bag 33olf weit unb breit feine Horfdjriften von ben Slrbeitem 
tyaben ; aflein bie Slntwort wirb sermutylid) ein Donncrfajlag fcin fur £lt* 
Jenigen, wcldje be* Golfed 9ted)te eeriest, feine Grmabnungrn seraAtct unb 
bcmjufolge SJriibfr au« wrfdnebencn Styeilcn bcr Union jum tfampfe aufge- 
ftedt $aben, jum gegenfeitigen 33lutt>crgie£en im $urgcifriege ouf ben Sbe- 
urn ton ^anfa«. 

$odja$tflna*ttoll ber 3^rige : 

8Tn bfe ^crrcn JDaniel K. <RooMoc unb ^ewid (flepbane, 

Gorrefponbtrenber «u(}fd)U§ be« 5Rrpub!ifanifd?fn ©crcta* ber 
etabt ©af^ingtan. 



Cutll k Ctaw»att, Drmftr. «90 6t^ftt Stroft. 
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Mr. BLAIR addressed the Honso In reply to Mr. Carr, fio&'rtke.'' Tt^'j^atfl i" " ,a " " ! * »W 
Mr. Pbksidknt — I have on other occasion*, occupied mote' of the time m* ! the JoInt"ses?#» 
than I de.-ired; it is, therefore, with reluctance that I ask to be pcVndrtcd'to make a 




d 

g i over to those who had persecuted him unto death. T do nu't thiu'le ftlKt'tfK^e.VrhH 
nort that Benton todeail, belicvo what they say: they har^y hojvq tliri^oth^s jn.W^^iC*© 
them. If they thought g.\ why should they ass ill him? 1 Att'd ^hy lYJo'HhjBW Who'fj(i|ttJf 
baviug done him to death, oppose a reference of this senatorial tlci'tloilif h^k'th'tHe' people '.' 
•The reason is upon the surface. The enemies of Benton ftti l mb , enemies br iftV-IcWonracy 
fhvl themselves in a small plurality over the Democrats in ''this tlenefal i\j^cfciblV, VfbtsffnJ-1 
by a corrupt coalition with the whigs iu the late election, and they *r?'<f&eTmfl|fei " lb maic 
hay while the sun shine?," — to make the most of an o^ovtunfty WhfA Vlll ^'eter again 
wjcur. This is the reason wby they refuse to adjourn thii V<»Uli ^iJorf^'Mn^ 1 rtifeV^flle 
' mnatorial question to the people. Tlie true democrat have nl\f^j5era readV li rfte 
an adjournment, in order that the people, the master's of thta A^cfifny, Artl 'sovtre^n 
haters of th3 State, shouM have a voice in the election of tbetr Kcnjifcr, ih^ttatf of h^-ii}* 
one foisted upon them by a trade between the nullified and the'whigjr.'aS Va'.j "flic ''casein 
ls"»0 ; and this is the reason why tho senator from Pike' exhorted 'niinVVhifcrto htyld dufr'tj 
the 53d ballot, or as long as the same party did in that memorable ^cMr.'They art Yif^tng 
for a higher price— tho longer they liuld out, the better Valval, they Iffdy ulikc, and the 

i:gher ptiee they can tetcli. } I, 

I have my own opinion of the declaration made by the Venator fjrtni ! Pil{e, tKat Wenrbn 5s 
dead. If k Is true, why is that gentleman seized with such tuoVt.iL terror', " when" if is prt>- 
poc-ed to refer the senator's election for the decision of the people I Xs he afrtyd of $10*$ ? 
The wicked only are haunted by such >isions, for they art 'the cretitureV of* tVqtfblen 'co4i- 
fclence, ari l these parricides, St is Well believed, h:r%e cause tO i' shftke witli' terror tvh*M 
they reflect upon tho evil they have accomplished. But they have' a 1 ' still iubVe b^b^tanfiil 
' cause of fear. Benton li not dead, bat IltefL ttd aVheit '^ttut^wW^Mtt^Mtt^Jfik 
to Missouri, face to faco with his enemies, and the enemies of ids fioitn'hy, if any 6f flifcj*c 

baffled - conspirators can bo found to face him ; and thW ddcotm^ ibV r ' th>"ir 1 tret>i4afnA). 

It may be said of them, that " - ' ^^fPS 

' ' l'iir.«| .lit i.l fi.'--ii!MA ,iK Jm.i-.t 

Atul rryi dlsujajcUaway. j y .. t n |.,,|j>ica lo ^hdi^lJOlli Yo 

The senator from Pikfr compares Mr. Atchison to Ntefcol«v«jtf Vlr*»h»in»; and M«tent kf 
' N. Carolina, and as*»«rta that he is their equal in pntriotWni ahyi*t«t*«miu^Wp. * The w»sor- 
tion is simply riiliculous, and no words could mnkc it mdro so. 'Jfi^tim^ wko aouM ven- 
ture on such a comparison, must be reckless of the g.Wd> <q>i?rfow Of ''All ftltvtlvgfent'WHi ; 
' but th«r ground upon which tho comparison was made/wtll rvHe\* th^genlleltttttt fwft«-t|ie 
w»rst inference which his asBertSon would justify, by «h*Mrit^''hOW : tifA«r1y^^bl» hmis 
of appreciating the lofty patriotism and force of character wlild\' mado the-»v«4c#H of Jrtcholhs 
and Macon so potential, and was tho true secrot of th«J ! inflUC!wte tW?y lwrt4d«xl"0W»i*Jie 

* councils of this nation. It was in reference to the grants'Of dalnd in 'OilTflf tho ratir<>hrtrtot' 
Missouri, claim" 1 to have been obtained thvough the in4lh«^n*••e^ , A<«h)stn^ J :tWrt-ttaJiirfcflaBl-< 

• wae made t»y me, that Atohleou's conduct in that mattof '*h9W U1m I* lle^ttu fxcQHouf h«iJ 
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•i trickery. The Senator seites upon this expression, and says that it was by similar m<m*« 
ffement and addrett, that Nicholas and Macon were enabled to carry the great measures they 
advocated. Let ns look for one moment at the kind of management made use of by Mr. Atchi- 
son in this business, as described by one of his friends — the same gentleman who claimed so 
much credit for him for this service. He claimed that Mr. Atchison managed to pass it 
through the Senate, in the absence of many of the senators, who had gone off tempora- 
rily to attend the convention at Baltimore. This was a species of management for which 
Macon and Nicholas would hardly have been equal, and the expose recently made by the 
Pacifio Railroad company, discloses the further fact that the company paid $16,0©Q to ob- 
tain the aid of certain other managers to assist the states mat* hip af Mr, Atchison in tb» 
Mime business. 

It is a desecration of the graves of the honored dead, and an insult to their memories, 
to name them in the same breath with one capable of such tricks. It is intolerable that they 
should be degraded by such a . comparison, and enough to mnko them roll uneasy in their 
graves. 

The senator from Pike eulogises the Kansas and Nebraska bill, as the great measure of 
aafety for the South, and Mr. Atchison, as its author, receives proportionate laudations. 
I believe that the paternity belongs to him. and I shall cheerfully accord whatever repute* 
tiou may redound to him from that act, of which, in my opinion, the obloquy will be cquar 
ts the notoriety. Fanatics may praise him for the deed, but all high-minded and honora- 
ble men must condemn, and the future will ratify the condemnation. Tho Missouri compro- 
mise was a simple bargain by which the Louisiana territory was divided between the north 
and south. The act was passed by southern votes, against the wishes of the north, and 
has given pence to the country for more than thirty years. It was sanctioned by the great 
southern leaders of that day, Lowndes, of South Carolina, Clny, of Kentucky, President 
Monroe and his cabinet, of whom Mr. Calhoun was one. It was reserved for Atchison to 
undo their work, and trample it under foot, nnd to bring upon the southern States the dis- 
grace of refusing to abide by tho bargain of which they had received and enjoyed the con- 
sideration. It is reserved for his admirers to extol him for this act of perfidy performod in 
'violation of the instructions given to him by the Legislature of Missouri, and in violation 
of his own pledge not to agitate the subject of slavery " in or out of Congress." 

Whenever it becomes fashionable for gentlemen to plume themselves upon such acts, tb» 
criminal dock and the felon's cell will become vacant, and their tenants should be advanced 
to seats of honor among us. 

It is sought to recommend this odious measure, by proclaiming that it contains the doc- 
trine of popular sovereignty. Not until falsehood becomes a virtue will this plea be ad- 
mitted; for the bill itself empowers the President to appoint every officer in the territories, 
and it deserves therefore to be stigmatized by every lover of truth, for the falsehood it 
bears on its face. The true character of the measure has been disclosed by the results it 
has brought about. It was intended by the cabal of nullificrs by whom it was originated, 
M an entering wedge to dissolve the Union, and its results have justified the the hopes of 
its authors, and the fears of all good men. It has defeated and destroyed tho demo- 
cratic party at the north, (and I at least have always supposed that that party was a bul- 
wark or the Union, and in the place of parties of principle, it has substituted parties divi- 
ded on a sectional line, against which the Father of his Country raised his warning voice hv 
his farewell address. The democratic party has been swept from existence in the north- 
ern States, and already a full majority have been elected to one branch of Congress, upon 
the avowed principle of hostility to southern institutions. This is the fruit of Mr. Atchi- 
•on's statesmanship, and the ground upon which he claims the gratitude of southern peo- 
ple, and the democracy of Missouri. This measure has exasperated the whole north, 
fostered abolitionism, engendered heart-burnings, and sown discord and distrust between 
the two great sections of the country. If, as it was truly said a few days since upon this 
floor, by the senator trom Franklin, Missouri has lost more slaves since the passage of 
the Nebraska bill, than in any former period of time of equal length, then we have to 
•hank Mr. Atchison for this perfidious act of bad faith, which has incited the northern peo- 
ple to activity in abducting our slaves, and in preventing their re-capture. If hundreds 
of thousands of northern men, who formerly defended the people of the south, and stood 
by them when assailed, have now been turned against us on account of what they jnstlv 
conceive to have been on act of aggression by the sonth upon their rights, we may alwo thank 
Atchison and his Nebraska exploits. If, finally, Kansas should apply for admission as a 
•lave State, and that admission is denied by the majority in Congress from the north, on tho 
ground that this result has beau accomplished by the repudiation of a compromise first 
made by southern men, and by the violence and force exerted at the instigation of Mr. Atchi- 
son by men not residing in the territory, but who went there to overawe and control 
the people of the territory in their decision, and if this refusal to admit Kansas should 
result in another sectional controversy, and in strife, bloodshed, and the dissolution of 
tlie Union — then we^may thunk Atchison and the nullifying squad who concocted this fatal 
measure, for the purpose of accomplishing this fttal result, ffo one can doubt that such i» 
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the object for which the measure was intended. And if it should fell of its purpose, it 
will be through the firmness and patriotism of the people, whose devotion to the Union 
cannot be shaken by the machinations of traitors. 

Mr. President, I cannot regard this measure as one of advantage to the interests of oar 
iitate. The Senator from Pike lauds the measure as one of absolute necessity for the safety 
•f our institutions because he says Kansas will beoomea slave State, under the provisions of 
the bill in question. It is my belief, sir, that it is not for tho advantage of the people of 
MLsmri, that Kan a a* should be a slave State, and I shall proceed to give the grounds ef 
that opinion. 

It is true, that the institutions of our State should be protected, and that the insti- 
tution of slavery should receive that measure of protection which its importance, and its 
condition — so easily rendered precarious — imperatively demand. But has Missouri no other 
institution but slavery ? lias our Stato no other interest — no other species of property » 
1 think she has other and great interests which demand encouragement and protection; 
and admitting for the sake of the argument, that our slavo property would be more socuro 
If slavery should exist in Kansas, it then becomes a fair subject of inquiry, whether or not 
we have any other interests of equal or greater importance, which would bo subserved by 
making Kansas a free State ? I know, sir, that when 1 enter upon this field, I touch upon 
ground which the nullifiers conceive to be too sacred to be canvassed. 1 know very well 
that it iB permitted to men to discuss and criticise religion, law, morality, and every other 
subject under the sun, but when any man attempts to speak of slavery, and discuss that 
subject, there is a seot of political Mormons who exclaim at once that be is a froesoiler, 
who deserves political ostracism. 1 feel, however, that I understand the duties I owe to the 
State in which 1 live, and to the people by whom 1 am honored by a scat on this floor, and 
1 shall not permit myself to be deterred from that path of duty, by clamors. Every in- 
terest of this state has an equal right to protection and encouragement, and slavery has no 
greater right, and should demand no other guarantees than ure conceded to any other in- 
stitution, And every other species of property. 

I know very well that it is not the slaveholders who make the demand that slavery should 
override every other interest in the State, and require that it should be spoken of with bated 
breath and whispering humbleness — but it is that same set of politicians to whom 1 have al- 
luded, who have no other interest in slave property than that it affords them a convenient 
theme upon which to play the demagogue, and give? them a stepping stone to office. The 
question which 1 proposo to discuss is, whether it is for the best interest of the people of 
Missouri that Kansas should become a slave State. 

It seems to me that the great interest of MisBOuriis to have tho territory settled rapidly. 
The sooner it is settled, the better it is for our State. When it was iu a wilderness it was 
perfectly useless to us. It is conceded that its organization into a territory and its set- 
tlement conferred a benfit upon us by affording a market for our produce. The more rapidly, 
therfore, the territory is settled, the sooner will our people begin to experience the bent- lite 
of the trade which will necessarily spring up; and in thojiaiut ratio that the population in- 
creases, this beneficial trade will increase. Now I tako it for granted that tho population 
of Kansas will increase with greater rapidity as a free State than as a slave State, becuuse 
our whole history, as a nation, shows that the free. States have out stripped the slave 
states inpo nt of population. To prove and illustrate this proposition, I refer to the fuet 
that at the formation of our constitution the State of Virginia was the most populous Stats 
tn the Union; but Now York, Pennsylvania and Ohio huvo all outstripped her in the race, 
and that which makes this aoro pointed, is tho fact that Ohio was then a wilderness, 
without sufficient population to permit the organization of a torritorial government. I may 
also cite the examples of Arkansas and Michigan, which were admit ted into the Union at 
tho same time, and with equal population. Jlicbigao has now twice the population of 
Arkansis, and has four representatives on the floor of Congress, whilst Arkansas has but 
two. Iowa aud Florida, twin sisters,. born into the Union in the. same hour, .might also he 
cited. Iowa has two representatives' iu Congress, and Florida has but one. But it is need- 
lees to multiply examples, for the same ratio will be found to exist in almost every instanou, 
and I therefore conclude that it is safe to- say Kansas would increase in population mora 
rapidly as a free than as a slave State. Her position makes hor dependent upon Missouri 
for supplies, especially daring tho process of settlement, and before she begins to produce 
for herself. And when she begins to produce, her productions will furnish freight for our 
railroads, and the interchange of her productions for our manufactures and productions, 
will benefit our farmers, merchants, and mechanics by a lucrative trade which her posi- 
tion will necessarily induce between the two States. The sooner she obtains a heavy 
population, and the larger it becomes, the soonor we shall experience those benefits, an:L 
tho greater they will be. It is an undisputed fact also that the white population aro larger 
eonsumere, and generally require better and more costly articles than negroes. This wouid 
be to our advantage so long as we furnished tho articles in which the people of Kansas 
w*euld stand in need. 

II will be conceded, I 4hJnk> that U is to the advantage of Missouri that the great Pacific 
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Railroad, from tho -western borders of our State to the Pacific ocean, should be speedily 
constructed. I oonCws that! regard tlu early completion of this great road as of tire 
highest importance to every citizen of tho State, and a measure of more interest to Missouri 
thiin any other of "which I can con ceivo. I therefore deem it worthy of consideration, 
whether tho settlement of Kansa9 as a lroe State, will not conduce to an earlier completion 
►of that road, than its settlement by a slave population. • The construction of Railroad* 
depends in a great measure upon the density of population of a country; and if the prope- 
■ition 1 have laid down, that the population of free States increases more eupidly than that 
of slave States, be true, it follows that the Pacific railroad will be built sooner if Kansfte 
should become a free State. But we arc not left to supposition upon this subject, fori the 
statistics nhow that there have been constructed three miles of railroad in the free States 
for every one in the slave States of this Union. If any person has a doubt upon the subjeei. 
Met him consult any authority thoreon and they will find that I have not overstated the 
feet u Am 

• The following table, found in the "American Railway Times," of January 6th, 1864, 
will elucidate tho subject: • - rt 
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Massachusetts, 

Rhole Island, -------- 

1 Connecticut- - - - 

New York, 

* New Jersey, - - - - 

Pennsylvania, 

Delaware, - - 

Maryland, 

Virginia, 

North Carolina, - -- -- -- - 

•South Carolina, - ' 

Georgia, - -- -- 

Alabama, - - 

Mississippi, - - -- -- -- - 

Louisiana, - 

' Texas, - - - -- -- -- - 

Tonm^cc, 

Kentucky, - -- -- -- -- 

Ohio, 

Indiana, - - 

Illinois, 

' Michigan, 

Wisconsin, 

Iowa, - -- -- -- -- --- 

Florida, - - - - - - - 

' Missouri, - H - 

4 Total - - - - - - - - 

■ ■ ' " — — — ■ — ~ 

It appears from the abovo that the total number of miles of railway finished iu lm 
■ United Suites are 17,811 ; in the slave States, 4,493; in the free States, 13,318, or about 
- three miles in the free States for one in the slavo States. 

. There if good reason also, for this great difference. The free States are more popu- 
lous, the production is greater, and the entire population use the roads; whereas, the 
slaves in our States, comprising a mass of our population, are not permitted to go from city 

' to city, and from place to place, and therefore the- o roads are more profitable in the free 
Bta4es, and are Boonest built where they pay tho best. I conclude, therefore, that if the 
citizens of Missouri liavo any interest in the early completion of the great PacHio Railroad, 

• they should prefer to sec Kansas become a free State. « m t , 

A large proportion of tho soil of Kansas is adapted to the cultivation of , the staple* pro- 
duce! in Missouri, and which cati only be cultivated by .stove- labor. The whole extent of 
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toe Kansas river is Adapted to the cultivation of hfemp. All uf Kansas along the Missouri 
rlvor. and facing BlisBouri, is likewise well suited to produce hemp and tobaooo. These 
»ire the ktaples of our own State and cannot be produced without slave labor. It is natural 
te suppose, therefore, that many of the people of Missouri will sell out and emigrate to these* 
Hew, cheap aud fertile lands, and Missouri will be depleted and depopulated. It will b*» 
rw> advantage to our State te lose her population, and still less to raise up a rival in the 
production of a atnple in which* from the auperior freshness and oheapuessof hersoil, sho will 
wry soon be able to undersell Missouri in the markets and drive horoat altogether. Kansas, 
if she becomes a slare State, will be to Missouri what Missouri has been to Kentucky. Ws 
ail know that Missouri has now almost a monopoly in the production of hemp, and that the 
manufacturer:' of Kentucky aro compelled t<> s md here for the raw material. The same 
causes whioh have produced this result — cheap and fresh land — will work oat the same ro- 
mlt and make Kansas o successful rival in the cultivation of our most valuable staple- U} 
however, Kansas should be a free State, she cannot raise hemp, and will be a customer 
instead of a rival. 

* Tho very ovil which the Senator from Pike apprehends— the insecurity of our slaves, 
to* been brought about by this much lauded Kansas-Nebraska bill. It has been espe- 
cially pernicious to Missouri, for it ban poured upon our frontier that class of northern men 
against whom so many exceptions have been taken, aud who have come, under the tacit 
Obligation to war against our institutions—* class of men whwo feet would never havo< 
Wmched the soil of Kansas but for tho fierce excitement created at the North by the repeal 
at the Missouri Compromise. It has bean the opening of a Pandora's box, from whioh 
untold evils have sprung. Contrast tho peaceful settlement of Iowa under the provision* 
• Of the Missouri Compromise, with the violence anil ^bloodshed which have attended the orga- 
nisation of Kansas and her first elections. Contrast the neighborly and friendly conduce 
«f the peoplo of Iowa with that which we may expect from the settlers sent out by the aid 
societies of the east. No man has ever had occasion to complain of the abduction of a 
stave foam Missouri by our Iowa neighbors, and her representatives in Congress have always 
sustaiited the rights of. the south in the amplest manner. Can wo expect similar good office* 
from the people of Kansas, if her government is modeled by the emigrants from the Nonth.! 
And whom shall we thank for sending to many enemies upon our borders as are already* 
there? If the slaves of Missouri are enticed by the peoplo of Kansas, we may thank Mr. 
Atchison, who roused the feeling which sent those people there. The dangers his friends so 
ntuoh deplore, are of of his own making nnd 'contrivanco. 

Tho' Senator from Pike rejoices that Benton is no longer in the service of Missouri. 
Wicked aud foolish men rejoiced when Aristides the Just was banished by the fickle-und 
thoughtless Athenians. But when danger arose, the great Athenian was recalled to save tho 
&tote from the crimes of those who had plotted his removal. The parallel will hold with 
us also, and the time approaches when Benton will be recalled to confront the dungers that 
imperil the State. Tho dark cloud is looming up in the horizon, threatening destruction 
to the Union — the very (Linger which was intended by the conspirators who conooeted the 
abrogation of tho compromise, for the drills will be produced by the application of Kansas 
for admission into tho Union. It was intended to arouse again the question which shook the 
pillars of the Republic, but which was put to rest by the enactment of the Missouri Com- 
promise. Benton alono oan guide the Storm when that perilous hour arrives, and tho same 
bettr will bring him back to the service of tho State, and bring punishment to his enemies. 
I Tim Senator from Piko. and other enemies of CoL Benton, have had the bad taste (to use no 
narsner expression,) to make his private sorrows a theme of merriment in this Assembly* 
ond nursery rhymes have been sung in mockery of his deep afflictions, and to heighten the 
ribaldry of the scene. Tho time was, when sorrow and age were both deemed sacred; and 
when the nation beheld him — heart-broker. — following to the grave the beloved partner of h's 
•oaom, whose sickness and infirmities he had attended with a tender solicitude beyond alt 
Ihnt the lover feels for a bride — their hearts overflowed with sympathy. It was an hour in 
which even the most vindictive nnd malignant enemy might well forego his hate. And it 
in only in this State, of which be was the servant so long, and in this body which so often 
Confided in and honored him. that men can be found to whom his griefs are a subject of 
ribaldry and jesting* and who can find matter for mockery in the prostrate form whioh knelt 
beside a grave! It u indeed true that he was prostrated by tho heaviest sorrow whioh oan. 
fall upon a man; bui ne aroso chastened and purified by affliction, and unmindful or regard 
less of the petty malice of those who had persecuted him, ho gave himself again to the 
glory and welfare of his beloved Missouri. He went forth from the house of sorrow to 
achieve for her the groat work of the age, nnd bestow upon hor the boundless wealth of the 
indies. I allude, of course, to the grand scheme for a Pacific railroad, originated by Bon- 
ton, and which he has at last snoreeded in establishing, by appealing to the great capitalists 
of the north end east, and which he has forced through a hostile Congress, in spite of tho 
opposition of the administration aud the machinations of troitora in our own State. But I feel 
that I cannot do justice to this theme, nor indeed can any living man exeept Benton, and I 
•hall therefore pass to other topics. 
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The Senator exclaim* that Benton's high position in the democratic party, was bnt to* 
reflected greatni of Jackson, and that it was by clinging to his mantle that Benton[obtained 
the confidence of his party. It will not be necessary to say much in reply to such a charge. 
To have enjoyed the confidence of Jackson will not be deemed a very serious offense in tb* 
eyes of Democrats. To have sustained his administration when others wavered, trembled 
Mid deserted is something of which Kenton and his friends may well be proud. There is • 
moral grandeur in the scene represented in that picture which hangs in this Hall, and 
which presents old Bullion "solitary and alone,'' moving to expunge from the records, the 
unconstitutional sentence pronounced against Andrew Jackson, by the Senate of the United) 
States. In that dark hoar he stood alone jn defence of the fame of Jackson. Democratic 
■Senators shrank from his side and refused to expunge the unjust sentence. But when b+ 
had brought that undertaking to a glorious issue, when the people, true to their noble h>^ 
siincts of justice, sent other men to Congress to co-operate with Benton, and when the foufr 
stain upon the name of the Hero of New Orleans was blotted out, who that has any memory 
of the time or the universal love and admiration with which he was regarded does not know • 
that be could have secured the highest office in the gift of the people of this country, if 
he had permitted bis name to have been used for that purpose. Bnt unlike the small 
great men of this day, who spend their lives in scrambling for the Presidency, he abso- 
lutely refused to allow himself to be nominated. His greatness knew no such selfishness — and 
his ambition was for the elevation of his country and not his own aggrandizement. And 
Mr. President, if I am rightly informed, whilst Col. Benton was thus sacrificing self for the 
advancement of the Democracy, the Senator from Pike, who now nstails him, was engaged in 
a far different work. H« was marching under the "coonskin* banner, " inspired by hard ci» 
der, to the tune of "Tippicanoe and Tyler too." It is not to be supposed the Senator could 
hrvs recovered from that orgio by this time, sufficiently to have returned to the Democrat** 

Among the first political acts of Benton's life, was opposition to the Missouri restriction, 
by which, I mean the attempt to restrict the State of Missouri from admitting slavery whe» 
she formed her constitution This restriction Benton opposed, as the editor of a paper in St. 
Louis. The last political act of Benton wbb to declare his opposition to restricting Kansas 
from admitting slavery, in the formation of her constitution. Every act of his life ha* 
been of the same tenor. He has always been the consistant opponent of slavery agitation 
ra every form in which it has been presented, and without regard to the source frcm whence 
it sprung. He opposed the Missouri restriction, he opposed Calhoun's fire-brand reroitH 
tions of February 1847, he opposed the Wilmot Proviso, and denounced it as "goats wool." 
He opposed the Jackson nullificication resolutions of 1849, he opposed the repeal of .h* 
Missouri Compromise, and he now opposes any restriction upon Kansas prohibiting her 
from establishing slavery in the formation of her state government. I challenge any man 
to show anything in Benton's life inconsistent with this stern, resolute and unwavering op- 
position to slavery agitation. 

The career of Atchison presents some features worthy of being held up and contrasted 
With tho services of Benton. He has been a tool of the nullifiers ever sinoe he has held • 
teat in the Senate, and has made more money by the agitation of the slavery question than 
he has from the slaves he owns. He was a signer of the southern address, intended to in* 
flame this question to subserve the views of the nullifiors. He was a secret promoter of the 
Nashville convention, and only lacked the courage to embrace that movement openly. He 
has been the most inconsistent man upon the subject of slavery in the state of Missouri, and 
has only been consistent in keeping it in agitation because he well knew that by it alone 
he could make himself prominent. He voted against the admission of California becauso it* 
constitution did not recognize slavery, aiid in doing so showed his appreciation of the squatter 
sovreignty doctrine, which he now esteems so highly in the Kansas and Nebraska bill. He 
voted to apply the ordinanco of 1787, prohibiting slavery in Oregon Territory and boasted 
that he was the first to introduce such a bill in Congress for that territory. In 1860 he* 
voted to extend the Missouri compromise to the Pacific Ocean, and'yet he pretended t* 
believe that compromise act to be unconstitutional and thus places himself in the dilemma 
of voting for a violation of the constitution, if ho tells the truth in saying that he believes it 
to be unconstitutional. The senator from Pike justifies the vote of Atchison to violate the 
constitution by extending tho Missouri compromise, on the ground that it was necessary to 
save the Union. My recollection is that tho compromise was not extended, and that the 
Union was saved notwithstanding. It could not therefore have been necessary to save 
the Union, for Mr. Atchison to have given such a vote. But this proves that Mr. Atchison, 
in the estimation of his friends is the advocate of the "Higher Law" doctrine — and that h* 
acts upon the principle that he can violate the constitution when he considers it necessary 
to do so. I hare long known that he was a disciple of the "Higher Law" school, but did not 
expect to hear snch an admission from his friends on this floor. 

Whilst Benton has been working to secure the Pacific Railroad for the people of Missouri, 
Atchison has been working day and night to defeat it In proof of this I point to the fact that • 
he appointed the enemies of the Missouri route, A excluded every friend of that route from the 
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effmmitteeof the Senate of which he had the appointment. He went in person to the Secre- 
tary of th« Interior to protest against the explorution of tho central route by Lieut. Beale, 
and to induce the Secretary to order him to California by the Isthmus route — he gave his 
vete to ratify the Gadsden Treaty by which $10,000,000 was paid to secure the right of 
way for a rival road, intended to delay and defeat the Missouri road, and finally voted at 
the last session of Congress against the improvement of the great rivers and harbors of 
the west, under the dictation of the nullifiers and this nullifying administration. He has 
been paid for his treachery to Missouri by those whoso tool he is, by being advanced an 
President pro tern, of the Senate, with the salary of Vice President He cannot at the same 
time be a senator from Missouri, and Vice President, and if he is not Vice President he is 
not entitled to the salary, yet he has received the salary of both offices, and has a clerk 
thrown in — and the salary of Vice President has been paid him illegally out of the contingent 
food of the Senate, by the vote of the Senate; when if he had been lawfully Vice President 
the salary could only have been paid upon an appropriation by both Houses of Congress, 
and the approval of the President. The spectacle is thus presented of a senator from 
Mts3oari, employed to betray her interest, and paid with money illegally extracted from 
the public treasury. There are also other perquisites enjoyed by Atchison in consideration 
of his subserviency to the nullifiers, and the administration. It iB understood that he has 
the dispensation of the federal patronage in Missouri, and he has thus been able to feed 
his hungry followers in Missouri, and keep up a band of hirelings in this State, to prop his 
fortunes, and use the patronage of the government to sustain him in his seat and enable 
him yet a little while to profit by his treason to the State. 

His followers have even had the effrontery to claim for him the support of the democracy 
on the ground that be is the supporter of this administration. Villars, Duke of Bucking- 
ham, the favorite of Charles the first, tho worthless favorite of an imbecile and tyrannical 
monarch, had the same claim to the gratitude of the English people that Atchison has upon 
urf for the support he has given to the miserable puppet whom we call our President. He 
has claims upon the starved and beggared office holder whom he has fed at the public crib, 
but not upon the people whoso rights he has aided in betraying, and not upon the den o- 
racy, who have been overthrown in every state in the Union, by the pernicious measure* 
he has advocated in violation of tho pledges which secured his election. The estimation in 
which this administration and its worthless favorites are held is seen in the results of the 
♦lections. It is supported by none in any state except the retinue 01 office holders who 
serve for pay and will desert when the pay givea out. 
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— : REMARKS OF MR. BLAIR, 

IN JOINT SESSION, JANUARY 10, 1855, IN REPLY TO MR, 
1 STEWART, SENATOR FROM BUBCHANAN, ON THE 
MOTION OF MR. GILSTRAP, OF MACON, TO AD- 
JOURN THE JOINT SESSION SINE DIE. 

• Mr. BLAIIt.— Cspmenced by saying that tlio motion made by the gentleman from Macon 
wus one which had men made by several members of the party with which he had the pleasure 
of. acting. He would voto for th amotion because ho belioTcd they were unprotitably en* 
gaged in endeavoring to elect a U. States Senator, as the present Awembly wu constituted. 
With the remarks upon tho importance of bciug fully represented at Washington for the nest 
two years — with those remarks made by the gentleman who had last spoken, he perfectly 
agreed. He perfectly agreed with that gentleman in bis opinion upon tiic vaai distance be- 
tween the cost to the State, by a protracted session of the Assembly, and a fit representation, 
o£'hcr honor and her interests in Congress. Tl;e cost would bfl trifling in comparison with, 
the election of a candidate who would adequately represent Missouri. Bat it was better far 
tq be unrepresented than to he misrepresented, as w!e have bean fur the last six years. And 
though he never believed tin- people of Missouri W .'. ! ; ice Atchison again in a position to . 
reflect back dishonor upon her, yet bo voted fur tho adjournment to prevent the possibility 
of Jbe occurrence. He had nothing to .say about the achievements qf tho gentleman who 
had just spoken. That gentleman had sung his own Bong, and ho conceded to him whatever 
of, merit attached to the deeds which ho celebrated, lie (Mr. Blair.) had not wandered 
1'rpm the north to the soutJL to embrace ultra southern doctrine, such as was unknown to 
ttfo founders of the republic, und to the founders of tho democratic party. He was born in 
n slave State, he was roared in a slave State, and he had lived all his life in a slave State. 
Hd was a southern man in birth and education and his heart was loyal to the institutions of 
the south. It was not necessary fur him to bow the knee and swear allegiance to those in- 
stitutions. He could afford to believe in the teachings of the fathers of the republic — the 
great Virginia statesmen, Jefferson, Madison and , without having his loyalty im- 

peached or his sincerity questioned. The odor of abolitionism had never impregnated the 
air which he had breathed, and he need not take anyj extraordinary measures to purge him- 
self of the contagiosa, lie could afford to dispense with those certificates of character which 
others were so fond of producing, ne had learned his political doctrtue from the sages of 
tlTe republic whoso lives have shod deathless lustre on the country. If there were an aboli- 
tionist party in the State, headed by an abolitionist leader, it was unknown to him. He 
follow ad no such load. But he could afford to avow the doctrines of the great statesmen of 
"Virginia — the early doctrine of the republic and the democratic party, which the zeal or the 
fears of recent converts would repudiate. He believed that Cqngresa ha J power to legislate 
upon slavery in the territories. That was the belief of tho Hi st Congress which had reaffirmed 
the ordinance of 1787. 

That was the doctrine of Jefferson, who had written that ordinance. That was the doctiuie 
ef Washington, 'who had consummated it with his signature. That was the doctrine of 
every statesman above mediocrity, the country had produced. N'o statesman ever denied it, 
and if Jefferson lived to-day he would find himself tested out of the Democratic party by 
"National Democrats," and if Clay lived he would End himself expelled from the Whig party 
by Whigi. The contrary doctrine -t had never been heard 6t until recently. Even Calhoun, 
avowed such doctrine in his written opinion delivered to Monroe on tho passage of the Mis- 
souri Compr- unise. U was only recently that the latter-day -saints— the political Mormon* 
of whom Calhoun is the Joe Smith, and who accept the drunken ravings of Davy Atchison 
for the inspiration of divinity — had arisen who deny this ancient pover of Congress. Though 
he never for a moment believed that the disgrace would attach to Missouri of sending that 
man back to the Senate; yet he voted for the adjournment to prevent the possibility of such 
a catastrophe. He had brought dishonor on her. crest He was false to his pledges, false 
to the State, and false to the platforms on which he pretended to stand. He was pledged 
against the agitation of slavery, and he stood pre-eminently forward as the arch-agitator of 
tho slavery question.. For this he was praised by the Senator from Buchanan. For this he 
arraigned him as a traitor to Missouri. The Senator from Buchanan had talked of agitators. 
Who were the agitators? Who lighted the torch of discord. Douglas lotnseif confessed that 
the KansasiNobruska bill w*s an. abrogation of the Compromise of '60, which Whigs and 
Democrats had agreed to sustain. 1 Douglas was good evidence against himself, though not 
against others. 

In the report made by Mr. Douglas when he introduced the Kansas and Nebraska Bill of 
the last session, ho took ground against the repeal of tho Missouri Compromise, because its 
repeal would produce slavery agitation, and because its repeal would be a violation of the Com' 
promise acts of 1850. I read the report itself so that there may be no mistake about it. It is 
as follows : 
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After stating the proposition that doubt existed as to the constitutionality of the Missouri 
Compromise and the validity of the Mexican laws prohibiting slavery in New Mexico and 
Utah — the report proceeds to any: " Your Committee do not feel themselves called uponjto 
ent -it into the discussions of these controverted points. They involve the sanu grave issue* 
vhieh produced the aoitation, the sectional strife and the fearful struggle of 1860. As Congrewi 
deemed it wise and prudent to refrain from deciding the matters in controversy then, fin 
I860,) either by affirming or repealing the Mexican laws, or by an act declaratory of tns> 
true intent of the Constitution and the extent of the protection afforded by it to slave pro- 
perty in the Territories. So your Committee art not prepared now to recommend a departure 
from the course pursued on that memoraUe occasion, (I860.) cither by affirming or repealing llut 
8<A *«<ion of the Missouri Act ; or bg any act declaratory of the meaning of the Constitution ift 
retpect to the legal points in dispute," 

It will be seen from this report that Mr. Douglas deprecates the repeal of the Missouri 
Compromise, for the reason that the Compromise acta of 18. r >0 did not repeal the Mexican 
law against slavery in New Mexico and Utah, and in order to make his bill for organizing 
Nebraska in conformity with the Compromise acts of 1850. He refused to repeal the Mis- 
souri Compromise against slavery; and he says moreover, that he declines to repeal it be- 
cause it will rc-open the slaver}* agitation, when, therefore, he afterwords changed his bill 
at the instigation and under the dictation of Atchison, he well knew that he was violating 
the Compromise acts of 1850, which he and Atchison and all the parties of the county baa 
pledged themselves to sustain, and that he was re-opening the slavery agitation which hi 
and his confederates were pledged not to agitate "in or out of Congress." After the 
passage of the Compromise acts of 1850, and prior to the repeal of the Missouri Compro- 
mise, the slavery question was settled, the country was at peace. The President, in his first . 
message, congratulated the country on its freedom from sectional strife. Who, then let 
loose the storm ? Who brought up the agitation ? Atchison was the man, and he could not 
«xpiate by a life of torture for a tithe of the evils which it has occasioned. What Democrat 
in this House can forgive the man who has destroyed the Democratic party in every free 
State in Union ? who had swept it out of existence by the storm raised by this miserable 
Nebraska-Kansas bill, and when the destruction waa so compU te in all the Northern States 
that thece was nothing left of it to mark the place where it had gone down. If it was a 
matter for rejoicing to the Democrats of Missouri to witness the complete overthrow of thi 
Democracy of the North, ho would tell them that the Nebraska bill was the cause of it, and 
the conspirators who passed that measure were responsible for the result. Missouri also 
owed a debt of gratitude to Achison for his vote against the bill for the improvement of the 
western rivers and harbors and for his vote to ratify the Gadsden treaty, a measure calcu- 
lated and intended to defeat forever the great Pacific RailroaJ from the western borders of 
our State, by raising up a rival interest to construct a road at the remote South and through 
a foreign county. The Senator from Buchanan had claimed great credit for Mr. Atchison 
for procuring the passage by Congress of the act granting lands to Missouri in aid of the 
construction of our railroads, and that gentleman had described to tho Joint Session the 
ytanageinent by which the trick had been accomplished. 

MR. STEWART, interrupting, said that he had not called it a trick. 

MR. BLAIR replied that tho Senator from Buchanan had described the trick and he had 
^/ren it a name. He claimed, moreover, that the whole credit of the grant to the State of 
Missouri and other States was duo to CoL Benton, that he had moulded the land policy of 
the Government, which from being the most illiberal narrow and absurd, when Benton first 
took his seat in Congress, had been liberalized by his great arguments and exertions — thoeo 
arguments which were then sconted as " humbugs'* by tho very men who are now loudest 
hi proclaiming their wisdom. Benton worked hard to mako the policy of the Government 
llbernlupon the subject of its lands and he succeeded by first making that policy popular 
with the people, and when he had accomplished this, the politicians who ha<Topposed his pol- 
icy and scouted his arguments, adopted both in order to make themselves popular with tho 
people. Of this number is Atchison for whom his friends now claim credit for the grant of 
land to Missouri, and Geyer whose party denounced Benton, and his arguments in favor of a 
liberal land policy and proclaimed those hardy pioneers who tamed the wilderness and made 
it Inhabitable "land pirates," because they settled on the public lands. 

[Mr. Blair here enumerated some of Benton's services for the State, and declared his in- 
tention of voting for tho motion of Mr. Gilstrap, in order to send the election for Senator 
back to the people. In the course of his speech he complimented Gen. Doniphan, than 
whom, he Baid, Whigs could produce no worthier candidate.] 
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Remarks pf Mt. Blair froni St Louts, on Thursday, Jan. 11, 1855. 

MR. MEDLEY, from Colo, having withdrawn the name of Judge Scott, Governor Priee 
was nominated as a " compromise " candidate. Mr. Blair having obtained the floor spoke 
aa follows : - I 

Bir : I fe$l called upon once more to solicit the indulgence of the joint sossion. I fool 
called upon by what was said by the gentleman from Platte, in proposing Mr. Price as a can- 
didate for the United States Senate, to trespass, though reluctantly, upon the timo of this 
Assembly. 8irj I consider the manuer in which Mr. Prico was proposed by the gentleman 
from Platte, an ixsult to tho democracy of the State. He is brought forward, I suppose, as he 
was two years'ago — a compromise candidate — 'o enable him to play the same game of trcacb-' 
ery and deceit which he so successfully played at that time. He has betrayed ercry party 
with which he has acted, and his present position was attained by perfidy. When the Jackson 
resolutions were concocted, this lofty character disclosed to Col. Benton In a letter their 
author and his confederates. He betrayed the secrete of secret caucus — he revealed the 
mysteries of the prison-house. He is indebted to Col. Benton for his position. It wes Col. 
Benton who made him what he is, and drew him from his original obscurity, He had not 
himself the intellect to do it. Col. Benton it was, Sir. who lifted him from the ground on 
which he grovelled, and gave him position, and maintained him in that position. He repaid 
h\s pntron and benefactor with hatred and systematic outrage. He was advanced by Benton's 
friends to the speakership of the Houso of Representatives of Missouri and elected by them 
as a member of Congress from this State. He was made a Brigadier General in the Mexi- 
can war by Col Benton's farvor and influence. After having been the recipient of aueh 
favors from Benton, he was taken into the secrets of Benton's enemies, when the conspiracy 
was concocted by which the Jackson resolutions were passed. He then turned 41 States 
evidence" against the nulli tiers who had trusted him, and betrayed them to Benton. His 
complicity in the designs of the conspirators, although manifest from his knowlodge of those 
designs was overlooked in consideration of tho service he had rendered by disclosing their 
aecrets and he was rewarded by a nomination and election as Governor of the State of Mif»- 
Houri. Ho was nominated and elected as an avowed friend of Benton, but he agnin deserted 
and betrayed those to whom he owed his election. He has been faithless to both parties, 
whose favor ho now seeks, and will be faithless to all who shall be weak enough to trust him, 
and yet he comes forward, double dyed in treason, as a »* compromise candidate " to cheat 
once more. Sir, I anticipated this movement. The fine arts were made to subserve the am- 
bition of the warrior who reflects such lustre on Missouri. The State was flooded with 
lithographs of the iUutfriou* General, representing him in a most majestic attitude, granting 
a parol* d' honntitr to Don Angel Trias. The lithograph was drawn in the Penitentiary by 
a felon, and under the superintendence of the Executive himself. The subject is worthy of 
a Penitentiary print and the genius of a convict artist. 

- 

A POLITICAL CATECHISM. 

ATCHISON ON THE HIGHER-LAW PLATFORM. 



On Saturday; January 18th, the two Houses being in joint session, Mr. Richardson of 
Scotland, (Anti.) rose to offer some remarks in justification of his votes for Senator. He 
proceeded to express bis satisfaction at Mr. Barrett's speech, as it manifested a prospect of 
union between tho two wings. But the day after that speech a base and false article ap- 
peared in a freesoil paper in this city, in which it was said that the party with which b* 
{Mr. Richardson) acted, "with hatred in thior hearts and lies on their lips," invited the 
freesoilers to join them. They had not invited freesailers because the invitation was not 
extended to freesoilers, bat to the Benton Democracy. The gentleman from St Louis (Mr. 
Blair) said in reply to Mr. Barrett, that the freesoil party could not unite with the Anti- 
Benton Democracy. 

Mr. BLAIR said that he had not spoken of any "freesoil party." 

Mr. RICHARDSON admitted that he bad not but he said that both wings of the party 
could never be reconciled, Mr. Richardson said that Mr. Blair had been called an abolition- 
»t and denied it. 

Mr. BLAIR said he was not called an abolitionist. 

Mr. RICHARDSON said it was insinuated at least, and then proceeded to interrogate Mr. 
Blair if he could deny being a frceseiler. 
Mr. BLAIR asked the gentleman's definition of a freosoiler. 

Mr. RICHARDSON denned it as the legislation of slavery out of the territories by Congress, 
•r any denial of the principle contained in the Kansas Nebraska Bill acknowledging the right 
cf the people of the territory while a territory to logLnlate upon slavery. 

Mr. BLAIR asked if the celebrated Jackson resolutions did not deny the right, (4th resolu- 
tion), and if Mr. Atchison was a frcesoiler who boasted that he was the first to propose a 
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bill ia Congress fo*th* organisation; inOregoir in wKdnrM raeoriforrfed the ordinancsVof 

1787, by which slavery was prohibited. 

Mr. RICHARDSON said he would answer (hose questions, at a mora convenient tine, and 
re*d documents showing that Mr. Blair wasa supporter of Van Buxou and Adams in 1813, , 
and contended that he (Mr. Blair) was a freesoilcr. ^ 

Mr. BLAIR. That was about the time that Atchison introduced his bill forbidding 
savory in Oregon. Mr. B. wished to ask the gentLomrn from Scotland some question** , 
The gentleman from Scotland had interrogated him, and he now would ask that gentleman , 
s<xne questions in return. He asked if the Jacksod resolutions which denied the principle 
of squatter sovereignty — that the people in the territory had the right to legislate upon 
slavery— contained freesoilism ? * 

Mr. RICHARDSON answered in the negative. , 

Mr. BLAIR asked if Mr. Atchis >n was a freosoiler when he introduced a bill for organic* -, 
ing Oregon which otnbodied the ordinance of 17S7 proliibiting slavery. - , 

Mr. RICHARDSON said that he was not. 

Mr. BLAIR asked if tho Missouri Compromifto was unconstitutional and Mr. Richardson 
answered affirmatively, on which Mr. Blair asked if he considered Mr. Atchison justifiable in i 
voting for its extension to the Pacific. a 

On the quostioa being repented at Mr. Richardson's request, be said be had no doubt tbat. 
Mr. Atchison could answer Mr. Blair. . 

Mr. BLAIR said that as the questions was rather puzxling to tho gentleman he would ( 
let him off. Mr. Blair then read au extract from a spoech mode by Mr. Pierce iu ISP.* iu 
which he affirmed that Congress had the power to. logiblate upon, slavery in tbe territories,, 
and asked Mr. Richardson if he were a Frcesoilor. 
■ Mr. RICHARDSON answered in the negative. 

Mr. BLAIR asked if John A Dix who hadruu for Governor in New York upon the Buffalo 
platform, and who was appointed Assistant Treasurer of that State by the President, was a 
freesoilcr, and if also Mr. McClelland the Secretary of the interior was a freesoilcr. 

Here Mr. Riohardson who was considerably embarrassed by the question put said ho . \ 
would answer Mr. Bbiir any whero and any timo but that he would not suffer himself to be„ 
catechised in that way. , . 

Mr. BLAIR said the gentleman might or might not arnwsr the questions, just as he . 
pleased, but that he (Mr. Blair) had submitted to bis interrogatories, and that he had per-, 
mission to put questions in return. 

[Loud laughter followed Mr. Richardson's answers, which were at variance with his speech— 
ni least according to the sense of tho majority of the House — Ida definition of frecsoili*m 
•applying to Pierce, Atchison, Douglas and tbo Jackson resolutions, while his answers refused, 
to put themintbat category.] . .. 

Mr. PRICE said that he was willing to be interrogated (laughter) and, Mr. Blair, 
asked him to reconcile squatter sovereignty nnd tho Jackson resolutions. 

Mr. Price, proposed giving au answer to the questions and made a speech which was 
likened by Mr. Blair, to Jim Birch's^BHi of ^JaWunry ejwech, in which Gen. Jackson or the 
battle of New Orleans was never mentioned once- f Mr. Price had never snentjened squatter 
Sovereignty or the Jackson resolutions, in his speech. 

The joint session was resumed at 2 p. 5T." "Mr. "Blair having the floor, he adverted to the 
questions which he put to the Senator from Scotland, and which the Senator from Grecno, 
the volunteer, had undertaken to answer, which he hud not done. 

' Mr. PRICE said he would answer it now. (Laughter.) He was posted upon that 
question. : » 

' Mr. BLAIR would give way again to Mr, Price, if he would not wander from tho quets 
tien as he had done before. • l . 

Mr. PRICE said he would answer it, and proceeded to speak for some time. 

Mr. BLAIR. The gentleman from Greene still seems to be under some misapprehension 
as to my question. , 

Mr. PRICE said ho would answer immediately. (Laughter.) Ho continued to speak for 
some time, commenting upon other subjects. 

Mr. BLAIR asked again to have the question answered. 

Mr. PRICE* I am coming to it — I am coming to rU (Oreat laughter. > * 

[The hilarity of the House was considerably increased by tho utter unconsciousness of 
Mr. Price, that he was himself the object of the laughter.] 

Mr. BLAIR repeated his qnestion and read the 4th resolution of the Jacksn resolutions, 
and tho section of the Kansas-Nebraska bill, which are in conflict, nnd requested the gen- 
tleman from Greene once more to reconcile them. 

Mr. PRICE said be was just going to do it — (laughter) — and continued bis speech. 

Mr. DARNE8 suggested that the gentleman from Greene hod won enough of laurels ever 
bis anta gonist and consequentlv ought to stop. * 

Mr. BLAIR considered himself answered. (No, sir! not yen are net answered, from 
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Mr. Price, producing intense merriment,) and begged to a>k another — atked if the Missouri 
Compromise was constitutional ? 
Mr. PRICE. It was not, sir. 

Mr. BLAIR. Did Mr. Atchison violate the Constitution when he voted for its extension? 

Mr. PRICE. Atchison acted constitutionally, that is, what he did was not originally c*n- 
etitational. (Immense laughter.) 

Mr. BLAIR said ho was answered, and begged to put another. Was Atchison a frce- 
wiler when ho voted for the interdiction of slavery in Oregon ? 

Mr. PRICE said that depended on tho circumstances, and whether the necessities wvte 
ms high a* lLeavea and as dugp us Hell at the time that Atchison voted so. , . . . . , 
, \\x. ; ZUhtkl vUhell W k*a*r how tfreat snoh a uocc.sjity was? •' ■ • . i 

Mr. ROBINSON asked tho Chair it' a proposition to enter on the ballot was not in order. 
Being answered in tho affirmative, he moved that the ballot' be proceeded with. Carried, 
and the joint session proceeded to the I'tith ballot. 
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REMAKES OF MR. BLAIR, OF ST. LOUIS, 

IN REPLY TO MB. GOODS, 

Delivtrtd in Joint Seirion, Friday, February 2tf, 1855. 

Mr. BLAIR— The lateness of tUe hour, and the amount of time which I have employed at 
various times, in addressing tho joint vession, render me now reluctant to invade tbc atten- 
tion of this Assembly. Hut although the eveniug is advanced, there is yet sufficient timo 
for a few remarks, and I hope I will bo borno with, as in those remarks 1 merely intend to 
vindicato niyself from the aspersions which my colleague from St. Louis has cast upou my 
principles. Sir, 1 have so often and so fully enunciated my opinions in this ball, that 1 might 
rest in silence under the extravagant charges of my colleaguo, feat-leas of their ef- 
foct, because 1 am incredulous that they will produce any effect upon the minds of this A»- 
«embly, save su*h as arc not complimentary to the sagacity o. the gentleman himself. But 
silence on my part might be regarded as discourteous by my colleague, and I will therefora 
r«ply to such portions of his address as were directed again* t me. . 1 am conscious of th# 
imprudence of following the gentleman frcm Boone, [Mr. Rollins] who has preceded me, and 
whose ppcech was one of tbc most beautiful, powerful and triumphant ever delivered in this 
hall. While we aro yet laboring under the feelings which that masterly address inspired, I 
am awaro of the d : tticulty of Btfuring your attentim to any thing I may say, but that elo- 
quent speech has culled up ideas which deserve utterance in this joiut Assembly. 

Tho gentleman from Boone (Mr Rollins) has said the whigparty was a unit upon the ques- 
tion of the Jackson resolutions, when the incipient treason of many years had ultimately ns- 
anmed that monster-headed shape. The Jackson resolution*. xir, were the final metomorj hosia 
of the black purpose that bad festered in the hearts of traitors. That purpose had long an 
underground existence, but the monster at length emerged from the pit, *nd the people of 
Missouri beheld the Jacksox Resolution's. 

The gentleman from Boone ( Mr. Rollins) has truly said that the Jackson resolutions met the 
wndivided opposition of the whig party when they were sprnng before this Legislature iu their 
full grown and rank deformity. The whig press of Missouri, with one voice condemned them; 
and the Republican, whose whiggcry was not then at least amenable to suspicion, endorsed 
in emphatic language tho appcnl of Col. Benton to the people. They were branded by whig 
organs and whig speakers throughout the State as impolitic, incendiary and dangerous. Tb« 
c jiumitte u )on fedcra 1 relations, to which they were referred, and a majority of which were 
whigs, put that brand upon them. Two short years afterwards, that same party, deeply com- 
mitted as it was against those rcsolntions, voted against their repeal. Ihcy swallowed ev- 
ery promise they hud spontaneously made, recalled every anathema they had uttered, and 
cast their votes against the repeal. 

The election of Oeycr was the consideration they received for tho armed neutrality they 
maintained. Thoy discovered that tho repeal of the Jackson resolutions would endanger 
that gentleman's election, an'; that consideration secured their criminal connivance in keep- 
ing upou tho statute books of this State, that manifestation of treason, nullification and se- 
cession, long notorious as the Jackson resolutions. But they have already felt the prelimi- 
nary chastisements of a fierce retribution. The work of their own hands is tising against 
fhom with a threatening aspect, and each succeeding year is more ominous am) formidable. 
The political leprosy is spreading in their party, and may taint it all over, since it was not 
arrested in its early stages. They cannot like Job, cry out thai their afflictions were unmer- 
ited. I shall pass,* Mr. President, from this subject, merely remarking that the thorn which 
now rankles in the bosom of the whig party 

"Wan of tht« tree th*n' , » nt<H '» 
It taiM torn them, and they bleed." 

It is not my purpose cither to intervene, as a mediator between the waning wing! cf th# 
whig party. My object was to point out to them the source of the tierce intcrrnl feud which 
threatens to rend them to pieces: They have, I presume, aeen their error, but no repent- 
ance now can atone for it, or eradicate the evils which it has engendered. 

The opinions which I havo expressed in this hall upon the institution of tlt.vcry in it* 
economical and political aspecta have furnished a most fruitful text to n y colleague from St. 
Louis, lie has tranacemdod tho story of the three block en wa in bis comment upm that 
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statement; and he closes with assuring tins joint assembly, that it is the avowed purpose of 
a political party to abolish slavery in Missouri within the next ten years. Surely the gen- 
tlem.n who professes State-rights, ought to discover some slight difference between the re- 
striction of slavery in the territories, and its abolition in the States. I have never yet ut- 
tered a syllable that he or any other gentleman could construe to indicate a purpose of 
tampering with the institution in this State. I would guard the institutions of Missouri, 
and the rights of every citizen more vigilantly than any red-hot slavery propagandist, 
haying neither eyes, nor ears, nor understanding for any thing but slavery. 1 am a 
State-rights democrat, and would repel the machinations of any illegal organization 
having for its object the extinction of slavery in Missouri, as I would the efforts of a 
similar organisation for planting^ in the territories. The right to hold slaves is a right 
Which belongs to the people of Missouri, and the rights of all my fellow-citizens are sacred 
in my eyes. But I will inform the gentleman that the right of the slaveholder is not a whit 
more sacred than any other, and I shall never consent that it shall override and trample all 
ethers. With those opinions of slavory, I, as a citizen of Missouri, must be the last to ex- 
cite hostility against the institution in this State, but as a citizen of the United States, I will 
offer what resistance I can to its extension over the territories, conscious as I am that it is 
a check to progress, and especially would I resist its introduction into Kansas, because Mis- 
fouri would be benefitted to a greater extent, if Kansas and every State onward to the Pa- 
aifio were free. 

Mr. President it is not the large slaveholders in Missouri, or the Southern States who arc 
the zealots for slavery propagandism. It is not from that class of citizens you hear the 
vociferous cries that African slavery ought to be extended over the entire continent. Yon 
do not hear those men proclaim that intellectuality, civilization and refinement are the com- 
plements of slavery, and that they only flourish side by side with that institution. Many of 
the largest slaveholders in my own county entertain and express the same opinions of slavery 
Which 1 entertain and which 1 avow notwithstanding the political proscription which such 
avowals so frequently entail. Your pro-slavery and anti-slavery agitators are men who make 
that question both at the North and South, the stepping stone to power. They rush forward 
as its assailants and defenders and tho deluded people never perceiving the sham battle 
reward the champions with political preferment, it has been an inexhaustible fund of capi- 
tal to political demagogues in both sections of the Union. Abolition and Southern rights 
are the sounding battledor* with which political adventurers North and South, play the 
fame of shuttlecock, with tho great interests of the country. Transpose their positions 
and you transform their principles. Place the abolitionist in Louisiana and the secessionist 
)u Ohio, and their opinion.* and their position are reversed, and each avows sentiments con- 
gcuial to the climato to which he has been transferred, and" repudiates his earlier ones ns 
grievous errors, in accordance with the current of opinion which prevails in his new loca- 
tion. 

I believe the alarm of my colleague, springing from the supposed existence of underground 
societies in this State, hostile to slavery, is unfounded. The only underground society which 
we know of, that bears any relation to the institution of Blavcry, is the association organ- 
ized In the border counties under the auspices of the gentleman's favorite for the Senator- 
stop— Mr. Atchison. I have never heard of any abolition movement in this State except 
that which was originated by the Republican newspaper in 1836, and which was then under 
the control of the present editor, who sits before me. That journal published articles, 
written with evident earnestness and power, denouncing slavery and counselling its speedy 
abolition. T will read for this assembly an extract from the Republican of that date, in con- 
firmation of what I state. The writer is counselling iu advance a convention then about to 
assemble : 

* i Xolwithttand'tng our misgivingt, we look to the Convention at a happy meant of relieving th(f 
State, at tome future day, of an evil which is destroying our wholesome energies, and leaving us in 
morals, in enterprise, and in wealth, behind the neighboring States. We mean, of course, the curst 
qf slavery. 

"To sreure so important a benefit ice must set about it at once. Now it the time for action. 
fTtonly propose that measures should note be taken for the abolition of slavery." 

Yes, that was all it proposed — that measures should be taken at once for the abolition of 
slavery! That was all it proposed ! That was the simple and moderate proposition which 
it made! And it only said that slavery was a curse, and that it was wasting all our whole- 
some energies, and leaving us, in morals, m enterprise and in wealth, behind the neighboring 
States. Such were the genuine sentiments of the Republican upon slavery in 1835. 

As I have stated, sir, this was the only attemp^it abolition that has been made in Missouri. 
Allusions have been made to an abolition letM which was published lost summer by tho 
Republican, and the Examiner, and kindred priflfe. That letter, sir, was a weak invention 
of tho enemy, and bore its spurious character upon its face. So glaring was the design with 
which it was published — just beforo the August elections — that the Lexington Express, a de- 
cent and manly Whig paper, refused to admit it into its columns, saying that it was n slan- 
der upott Col. Benton, and that it would not avail iteelf of such a foul stratagem. It was, 
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SPEECH OF MR. BLAIR. 



Mr. Chairman, whenever it shall be in order, I shall offer to 
the House the following resolution, which covers the ground that 
I propose to discuss : 

Resolved, That a select committee, to consist of members, be appointed by the 

Speaker, with instructions to inquire into the expediency of providing for the acquisi- 
tion of territory either iu the Central or South American States, to be colonized with 
colored persons from the United States who are now free, or who may hereafter become 
free, and who may be willing to settle in such territory as a dependency of the United 
States, with ample guarantees of their personal and political rights. 

It was remarked by a gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. May- 
nard] the other day, on this floor, that he hoped and believed 
that this question would be discussed and disposed of without 
reference to the subject of slavery, because, he said, there were 
no slaves in Central America. The inquiry was made immedi- 
ately, by many around me, " How long will it be before there are 
slaves tnere ? " This inquiry shows, what is almost universally 
felt to be true, that the slavery question is at the bottom of this 
whole movement. There is a party in this country who go for 
the extension of slavery ; and these predatory incursions against 
our neighbors are the means by which territory is to be seized, 
planted with slavery, annexed to this Union, and, in combination 
with the present slaveholding States, made to dominate this Gov- 
ernment and the entire continent ; or, failing in the policy of 
annexation, to unite with the slave States in a Southern slave- 
holding Republic. I believe that there are those who entertain 
such a purpose. I am opposed to the whole scheme, and to every 
part of it ; and, in order to oppose it successfully, I think we 
should recur to the plans cherished by the great men who founded 
this Republic. I think we ought to put it out of the power of 
any body of men to plant slavery anywhere on this continent, by 
taking immediate steps to give to all of these countries that re- 
quire it, and especially to the Central American States, the power 
to sustain free institutions under stable Governments ; and, as 
one method of doing this, we might plant those countries with 
a class of men who are worse than useless to us, who would prove 
themselves to be of immense advantage to those countries, who 
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would attract the wealth and energy of our best men to aid and 
direct them in developing the incredible riches of those regions, 
and thus open them to our commerce, and the commerce of the 
whole world. I refer to our enfranchised slaves, all of that class 
who would willingly embrace the offer to form themselves into a 
colonv, under the protection of our flag, and the guarantee of the 
Republic of every personal and political right necessary to their 
safety and prosperity. • 

"Wnat I propose is not new ; it is bottomed on the reasoning 
and recommendation of Mr. Jefferson. Speaking of a propo- 
sition, similar in many respects, urged by him upon the Legisla- 
ture of his native State, he says : 

" It was, however, found that the public mind would not yet bear the proposition, 
nor will it even at this day ; yet the day is not far distant when it must bear it and 1 
adopt it, or worse will follow. Nothing is more certainly written in the book of fate, 
than that these people (the negroes) are to be free ; nor is it less certain that the two 
races, equally free, cannot live in the same Government. Nature, habit, opinion, have 
drawn indelible lines of distinction between them. It is still in our power to direct 
the process of bkahcipatioh akd deportation, and in such slow degree as that the evil 
will wear off insensibly, and their place be paripattu filled up by free white laborers. 
If, on the contrary, it is left to force itself on, human nature must Bhudder at the pros- 
pect held up. We should in vain look for an example in the Spanish deportation or 
deletion of the Moors." 

The time has ripened for the execution of Mr. Jefferson's plan. 
By adopting it, we may relieve ourselves of a people who are a 
burden to us ; give them an amount of happiness and comfort 
they can never realize here, where they are treated as a degraded 
class ; reinvigorate the feeble people of the southern Republics, 
and open up to the enterprise of our merchants the untold wealth 
of the intertropical region, containing a greater amount of pro- 
ductive land than all the balance of the continent, [Note A ;] put 
a stop to the African slave trade, which is created and kept up 
by the demand for tropical productions ; by supplying that de- 
mand by the labor of the only class of freemen capable of exertion 
in that climate. [Note B.] I make this proposition to meet, 
oppose, and defeat that which seeks by violence to re-establish 
slavery, reopen the African slave trade, subject those regions, in 
Walker's own language, "to military rule" and exclude from them 
the people of the Northern States. I shall discuss and compare 
these propositions as fully as the time limited will allow me. 

Mr. Randolph, in one of his most celebrated speeches in the 
Senate, addressing himself to Mr. Calhoun, said : 

" Sir, I know there are gentlemen, not only from the Southern but the Northern 
States, who think that this unhappy question — for such it is — of negro slavery, which 
the Constitution has vainly attempted to blink by not using the term, Bhould never be 
brought into public notice, more especially into that of Congress, and most especially 
here. Sir, with every due respect for the gentlemen who think so, I differ with them 
toto ectlo. Sir, it is a thing which cannot be hid. It is not a dry rot that you can 
cover with a carpet until the house tumbles about your ears. You might as well try 
to hide a volcano in full operation. It cannot be hid ; it is a cancer on your face, and 
must not be tampered with by quacks, who never saw the disease or the patient, and 
prescribe across the Atlantic, ft must be, if you will, let alone. 

" But no, sir -, the politico-religious quacks, like the quack in medicine and in every* 
thing else, will hear of nothing but bis nostrum ; all is to be forced — nothing can be 
trusted to time or to nature. The disease has run its course ; it has run its couree ist 
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the Northern States, it is beginning to run its course in Maryland. The natural death 
of slavery is the unprofitableness of its most expensive labor. It is also beginning in 
the meadow and grain country of Virginia— among those people who have no staple 
that can pay for slave labor." 

He then points his conclusion in a way to make it stick in the 
memories of the masters of slaves, to whom he addressed himself: 

"The moment the labor of the slave ceases to be profitable to the master, or very 
•oon after it has reached that stage, if the tlave will not run away from the matter, the 
master will run away from the tlave." 

Mr. Chairman, I am Mr. Randolph's proselyte; he was no 
Abolitionist, although aware that slavery was sapping the very 
foundations of the free institutions of his country— a cancer on 
the face, which, unless removed, would eat into the vitals of the 
Republic. I concur in his opinion, that the master must run 
away from his slaves, unless they run away from him. Unhappily 
for the slave States, many of their enterprising young men leave 
their native land for those States where individual ability and 
exertion are sufficient to confer wealth and eminence ; and all of 
that oppressed class who are compelled to labor with their naked 
hands, and struggle for existence in competition with the monop- 
olizing slave power that holds the soil, and bands together, by a 
common interest, the capital, the intelligence, and influence of 
the order controlling the Government of the Commonwealth to 
make it paramount, would also fly, if they had the means of flight, 
or a spot on earth they could call their own to receive them. Al- 
though the time has not yet come when the masters are ready to 
run away from their slaves, it will doubtless come, if ever that 
great mass of freemen, who feel the weight of the institution 
pressing them to the earth, should have the means of reaching 
homesteads in happier regions, where their labor might render 
them independent. Can any condition be more lamentable for a 
8tate, than that which makes it the obvious interest of the mass of 
its free population to abandon it ? And if poverty prevents this 
desertion, the cause of detention, constantly increasing, must in 
the end grow into a frightful calamity. 

% Every statesman who has looked into the condition of the slave 
States, has always found it full of difliculties. Mr. Randolph's 
solution does not end them, unless we go a step further. Where 
would the slaves go, if they could run away ? The North may 
receive an absconding straggler here and there, but what States 
would receive five million of slaves? or how would the runaways 
be anywhere provided for? The free States which have put an 
interdict, so far away as remote Oregon, upon the admission of 
free blacks, even in the stinted number which might come from 
the limited emancipation permitted in the South, would hardly 
receive millions upon a general jail delivery. Nor can the mas- 
ters run away from their slaves, unless the South is ready to be- 
come a San Domingo; nor emancipate them en masse without 
making it a San Domingo. 

Mr. Randolph had a grave meaning in the alternatives he sug- 
gested for the riddance of slavery, although its strong sense, as 
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usual with him, is pointed with sarcasm. His will shows how 
th# slaves were to run away from their masters. That testament 
delivers a practical lesson to his State, more pregnant with sage 
advice than any ever received from his eloquent lips, on which 
she hung with such rapture. 
The first and second bequests read thus: 

" 1. I give and bequeath to my slaves their freedom, heartily regretting that I have 
ever been the owner of one. 

" 2. I give to my executors a sum not exceeding eight thousand dollars, or so much 
thereof as may be necessary, to transport and settle said slaves to and in some other 
State or Territory of the United States, giving to all above the age of forty not lees 
than ten acres of land each." 

No man ever more thoroughly understood the interest, or more 
filially studied the heart of Virginia, than John Randolph. The 
words I have read will one day be embodied in a statute of the 
State. 

Washington had led the way in this mode of deliverance, man- 
umitting all his slaves by will; and this was in pursuance of what 
long before he said the interests of Maryland and Virginia de- 
manded. In his letter to Sir John Sinclair, in reference to these 
States, he said: "Gradual abolition," "nothing is more certain, 
they must have, and at a period not remote.*' It seenis, however, 
from an earlier letter to Lafavette, that he contemplated, with 
peculiar pleasure, the idea of their enfranchisement. He says to 
the Marquis : 

" Your late purchase of an estate in Cayenne, with a view of emancipating the slaves 
on it, is a generous and noble proof of your humanity. Would to God a like spirit 
might diffuse itself generally iuto the minds of the people of this country I" 

He did not expect this at once, for he adds: 

" To set the slaves afloat at once, would, I really believe, be productive of much in- 
convenience and mischief; but by degrees it might, and assuredly ought, to be effected, 
end that by legislation." 

The legislation resulted differently, as is shown in the closing 
passage of Mr. Jefferson's will, in relation to the slaves which 
his encumbered estate enabled him to dispose of. It is in these 
words: 

" I give them their freedom, and earnestly request of the Legislature of Virginia a 
confirmation of the bequest of freedom to these servants, with permission to remain in 
this State, where their families and connections are, as an additional instance of the 
favor of which I have received so many manifestations in my life, and for which I now 
give them my last solemn and dutiful thanks." 

The "gradual abolition" contemplated by Washington had, 
before Mr. Jefferson's death, made so large a class of free negroes 
as to endanger the safety of the white race, by inciting formidable 
insurrections among the slaves, besides producing the lesser in- 
conveniences apprehended. Hence the law prohibiting manu- 
mission without the removal of the emancipated slaves from the 
State. Mr. Randolph's love for his own State was so great, that 
he set an example of an exodus by sending his tribe of freed 
blacks beyond the confines of Virginia, at the cost of much mis- 
chief to another State. By the legislation of many free States, 
the intrusion of such emigration was .soon prevented; and it may 
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now be asserted with truth, that the laws of the free and the slave 
States combine to perpetuate slavery! for where is the freed man 
to go ? A few rich masters provide the means to return their 
bondsmen to Africa; and recently some small parties embarked 
to Mexico, to throw themselves upon the humanity of its semi- 
barbarous people. [Note C] There is no alternative but to 
submit to expulsion, or to refuse the boon of freedom. There ex- 
isted at least a half million manumitted slaves before the proscrip- 
tive laws were passed at the North or South. In the latter sec- 
tion, where the intercourse of the enfranchised and enslaved of 
the same race is pregnant with danger, measures are in progress 
to reduce all to the condition of slavery. Laws have been passed 
in some of the slave States, providing that the freed may subject 
themselves again to servitude, if they can find a master. During 
the summer and fall, auother step was taken in the direction by 
large meetings in Virginia, praying the Legislature to authorize 
a sweeping sale of all free blacks by auction — to reduce the entire 
race within the State, however slightly tinctured with negro blood, 
to bondage. [Note D.] 

Mr. Chairman, there is nothing in the comparative progress of 
the slave and free States, since the illustrious patriots of Virginia, 
in the last and most solemn act of their lives, bore their testi- 
mony against the institution which now convulses the Con- 
federacy, tending to condemn their policy. There is much in 
the aspect now given to our affairs by that fatal element, against 
which their forecast gave warning, to prove that their solicitude 
to remove it had its root in that sound judgment and devoted 
love to the country, which made the strongest features of their 
characters. One great difficulty obstructed these efforts. Eman- 
cipation was easy, but the amalgamation of the white and black 
races was abhorrent,. and their existence as equals, under the 
same Government, was for that reason impossible. They were, 
nevertheless, resolved to make the experiment of the gradual 
abolitiou of slavery, hoping that time would make some outlet 
to the degraded caste. I believe the existing circumstances on 
this continent now justify that hope. The attempt of African 
colonization to relieve us of the load has failed. The immense 
distance, and the barbarous state of the mother country to which 
we would restore its improved race that has arisen among us, has 
paralyzed all the efforts of the benevolent society that has labored 
so long in vain to form a community in Liberia, which would draw 
hence its kindred emancipated population, and establish a nation 
there to spread civilization and religion over Africa. Time has 
shown that the causes which have produced races, never to im- 
prove Africa, or to be improved there, but to abandon it, and 
give their vigor and derive their advancement in other climes, 
are not to be reversed by the best efforts of the best men. 
"Westward the star of empire takes its way," is a prophecy 
which will find its accomplishment within the tropics as well as 
outside of them on this continent Liberty and security pro- 
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mote enterprise and industry, and so create that intelligence 
which brings in its train civilization and Christianity. Africa is 
a desert, in which every effort to propagate the elements which 
lead to such results have proved failures ; and for ages, Africa 
has ever been the " house of bondage." 

As Americans, it is our first interest to take care of this con- 
tinent, and provide for the races on whose faculties and labors 
its advancement depends. In my opinion, the door is now open 
in Central America to receive the enfranchised colored race born 
amongst us, and which has received, with our language and the 
habits contracted under our institutions, much that adapts it to 
sustain a part in giving stability to the institutions copied from 
ours in the Central American Republics. 

Mr. Wells, an American gentleman of high talents and attain- 
ments, with a view to promote commercial enterprises originating 
with a merchant of New York, recently traversed Central Amer- 
ica under most favorable auspices, in order to explore its re- 
sources, and obtain certain mining and commercial privileges 
from the Government of Honduras. His volume, published at 
the close of the year 1856, and which gives the condition of the 
country down to the end of Walker's first invasion, is full of in- 
formation as to the capabilities of the country, and the posture 
of the parties that distract it. It shows on what the Liberals, 
who emancipated the country from Spain, rely for the preserva- 
tion of its freedom. He was intimate with Cabanas, the late en- 
lightened and most liberal President of Honduras, whose policy 
he indicates in the brief passages I now read from his book : 

" Although, as a Spanish American, CabaBas was personally opposed, at the com- 
mencement of his administration, to the encouragement of enterprises through which 
strangers would be likely to obtain a dangerous ascendency in Central America, he 
wag gradually induced, by the influence of Sefiors Cacho and Mejia, his Ministers, to 
dismiss these objections. In the midst of his harassing campaign in Gracias, in the 
month of July, he found time to turn his attention toward the interoceanic railway 
project; and to Cabanas should be ascribed the double honor of conquering his in- 
born prejudices against foreigners, and of giving the principal impulse to an enterprise 
likely to assume an importance second to none in the present age. 

"Actuated by the same laudable intentions, and penetrated with the conviction that 
only through Northern industry and enterprise can the Spanish-American races be 
raised to a permanent grade of prosperity, SeHor Barrundia, then far advanced in 
years, and frequently referred to in this sketch as a talented and zealous member of 
the Liberal party, was dispatched to Washington as the first diplomatic agent ever 
sent to the United States by Honduras, as a distinct Power. His death at New York, 
on the 6th of AuguBt, of the same year, put an untimely end to the negotiations, and 
frustrated the dawning hopes of the Liberals." 

The precise object aimed at in the negotiation proposed to our 
President, is made conspicuous in the address of the Minister 
Barrundia, one of the great and learned men of the country, the 
last of its revolutionary stock, whose eloquence and wisdom in 
its councils led the way to the achievement of its independence. 
His presentation speech uttered the sentiments of the President 
of Honduras, as well as those of the venerable patriot and states- 
man, and all the Liberals he led, who founded that Republic on 
the baBis of our North American Confederacy. Every word of it 
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is pregnant with political meaning, to which time will give 
effect, and the House cannot fail to mark these sentences in the 
address, and give emphasis to the closing words : 

"The mission with which I am charged is perhaps more significant than any which 
has yet originated in Central America, and its objects are such as aro seldom confided 
to an ordinary legation. It relates to the vital interests of an American people, strug- 
gling against the antagonism of monarchical principles, which, unfortunately, in some 
parts of this continent are seeking to change the blessings of liberty and independ- 
ence/or alien protectorate* and irresponsible dictatorships." 

In a little more than a year afterwards, the last words hecame 
facts. Carrera, a mestizo, of mixed Spanish and Indian blood, 
had, years before, by the aid of his Indian allies, made himself 
Dictator of Guatemala; then turning his force against Cabanas, 
President of Honduras and chief of the Liberals, he placed Santos 
Guardiola, another mestizo, in a dictatorship over that State. It 
is with this latter chieftain that the British Government has ne- 
gotiated its treaty, resigning the Bay Islands to the so-called 
Republic, but still holding them under the "alien protectorate" 
of British institutions. I will read a single page from the lucid 
sketch given by Mr. Wells's book, which is, in fact, his report to 
the American merchants who employed him to examine the state 
of the country, in which they designed to prosecute their com- 
mercial enterprises. In this passage he makes an epitome which 
grasps the whole history. 

"It will be seen that the main cause of the devastating wars of Central America 
has been the division of the States into irreconcilable parties; one advocating the 
continuance of the obsolete forms of the Spanish viceroyalty, and the revival of the 
extinct aristocratical institutions of the colonial period ; and the other, emulous of the 
astonishing progress of the United States under a purely republican government, 
vainly attempting to establish a similar system, and shedding their best blood in the 
thirty years' struggle to that end. 

"Of the patriotic motives of the Liberals, scarcely one among the few native and 
foreign writers upon the politics of Central America but pay a deserved tribute to their 
earnest exertions in behalf of their country. An English author includes in the 
Liberal party some few wbo had been distinguished men under the monarchy, the 
greater portions of the legal and medical professions, or, in other words, the elite of the 
University, who had preferred these studies to that of theology or canons, not so much 
as a means of support, as because they are almost the only careers open to those who 
reject the ecclesiastical vocation. 'It also numbered many merchants and landed pro- 
prietors, supported by a numerous body, composed of the more intelligent artisans and 
laborers. Their leaders were men of very decided democratical principles, of unques- 
tionable ability, and, considering the school they were brought up in, and the influ- 
ence that surrounded them, they manifested no small amount of true patriotism and 
devotedneBB to their convictions ; though, alas t in too many instances, stained with 
venality, and even with deeds of oppression and blood. What they overthrew, and 
what they accomplished for the State, is honorable alike to their talents and their 
sentiments; and though the limits of a sketch will scarcely admit a due appreciation 
of it, a cursory view .of their achievements, taking into consideration the circum- 
stances of the people and of the times, will probably excite more wonder, and cer- 
tainly merits higher praise, than the victories of Alvarado.' 

" Since Guardiola's usurpation of the supreme power in Honduras, the State has as- 
sumed a temporary importance abroad, by the arrangement of a treaty between its 
Government and that of Great Britain, by which the Central American question was 
finally settled, the Bay Islands restored to the Republic, and the British protectorate 
withdrawn from the Mosquito territory. The communication of SeSor Alvarado, Hon- 
duras' s Minister to Great Britain, announcing to his Government the conclusion of the 
treaty, is dated London, September 15, 1856. The principal feature in the convention 
waa the right accorded to the inhabitants of the Bay Islands to maintain their own 
municipal government, to be administered by legislative, executive, and judicial offi- 
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cers, of their own election; trial by jury in their own courts; freedom of religions be- 
lief and worship, public and private; exemption from military service, except for theix 
own defence ; and from all taxation on real or other property, beyond such as may be, 
imposed by their own municipality, and collected for the treasury of the same, and to> 
be applied to the common benefit. 

" The stipulations concerning religious freedom and trial by jury are thus forced on 
Honduras, and furnish the germB from which these eminently Anglo-Saxon ideas must 
eventually spread to the main land. Under the Federal Republic, the attempt to in- 
troduce this gave rise to the sanguinary conflicts between the authorities and the 
Indians, who then, as now, were incapable of appreciating its benefits. The privileges 
thus accorded to an integral portion of the State afford the first instance of the estab- 
lishment in Central America of republican institutions, which are not subject to over- 
throw at the caprice of temporary rulers." 

It seems that our American observer, standing on the spot — 
however averse to this British intrusion — is obliged to admit that 
it afforded "the first instance of the establishment in Central America 
of republican institutions lohich are not subject to overthrow at the 
caprice of temporary rulers" But what says our President in 
reference to this convention ? He revolts at it, because, (I read 
his words :) 

" Whilst declaring the Bay Islands to be a free territory, under the sovereignty of 
Honduras, it deprived that Republic of rights without which its sovereignty over them 
could scarcely be said to exist. It divided them from the remainder of Honduras, and 
gave to their inhabitants a separate Government of their own, with legislative, execu- 
tive, and judicial officers, elected by themselves. It deprived the Government of Hon- 
duras of the taxing power in every form, nnd exempted the people of the islands from 
the performance of military duty, except for their own exclusive defence. It also pro- 
hibited that Republic from erecting fortifications upon them for their protection; thus 
leaving them open to invasion from every quarter; and, finally, it provided Hhat slavery 
shall not at any time hereafter be permitted to exitt therein.' " 

This last point is marked by inverted commas in the message, 
by way of showing that he gives the exact words of the treaty in 
that clause, which crowns the climax of its obnoxious impositions. 
It is strange that our President, in his enumeration of the shocking 

guarantees with which England encumbered her surrender of the 
►ay Islands to the mercy of the dictator, omitted those which were 
closely associated with, and gave vitality to, that interdicting sla- 
very. They were the right of habeas corpus, trial by jury, and free- 
dom of religious belief ana worship. 

But Mr. Buchanan put his mark on that line of the treaty 
which excited so much abhorrence in that part of the Senate 
which was and is still laboring to force slavery on Kansas. He 
"sticks a pin there," and thus tells them, "I join you in making 
war upon the establishment of Anglo-Saxon institutions in any 
part of Central America, coupled with the exclusion of slavery, 
because they will frustrate the design we have formed and sent 
Walker to execute," and which the latter plainly avows in the 
following passage of a letter to one of his emissaries embarked 
with him in the enterprise. In his letter to Goicuria, sent by 
him aa Minister to England, he says: 

" With your versatility, and, if I may use the term, adaptability, I expect much to be 
done in England. You can do more than any American could possibly accomplish, 
because you can make the British Cabinet see that we are not engaged in any scheme 
for annexation ; you can make them tee that the only way to cut the expanding and expan- 
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ewe Democracy of the North, is by a powerful and compact Southern Federation, based on 

military principle*." 

Again he says: 

" Tell he must send me the news, and let me know whether 1 Cnba must and 

shall be free,' but not for the Yankees. Oh ! nol that fine country is not fit for those 
barbarous Yankees! What would such a psalm-singing set do in the island? " 

In his letter to the Hon. C. J. Jenkins, of Georgia, Walker 
admits, that though he did not go to Central America to establish 
slavery, that measure was the guiding star of his policy after he 
reached there. He admits, too, that the decree issued with this 
object in view was his individual act, and that it was opposed 
bv the whole body of native inhabitants. [Note E.] He asserts, 
also, that the measure was resorted to by him as part of a system 
for promoting "the increase of negro slavery on this continent." 

Now, whether the President sent his fleet to Nicaragua to pro- 
tect that State from Walker's attempt, in compliance with the 
late treaty, or to make a cover for our national honor, and a cover 
for the enterprise endangered by another fleet hovering on that coast, 
remains a problem. In one view, the policy contemplated by 
him is very clear. No man can look at the complexion of the 
Cabinet with which he is surrounded ; at the hardy attempts of 
every branch of the Government to propagate slavery North and 
South ; at the manifest determination, botn of the Senate and the 
late and the present President, to keep open the Central Ameri- 
can dispute with the British Government — making its treaty with 
Honduras for the exclusion of slavery from the Say Islands the 
main difficulty — without seeing that there is a latent purpose of 
forcing slavery on that region against the will of a majority of the 
people of the Union, and making the Confederacy submit to a 
fragment of it, under the threat of flying off. 

The purpose of subjecting Central America to slavery has been 
boldlv proclaimed ; and the opening of the African slave trade 
is relied upon to fill up the void in the laboring population which 
must be made by the war and the expulsion of dangerous classes. 
Is it not a degradation of the nation which stands on this conti- 
nent as the first asserter of its freedom and independence, and the 
great exemplar of popular sovereignty in the world, to have a 
Chief Magistrate and controlling councils harboring designs which 
they dare not avow, and seeking by sly intrigues to involve it in 
a war, to accomplish schemes which the people would spurn with 
disgust, if promulgated before they became committed in the 
conflict? I have no doubt my countrymen would regard with 
just indignation and resist an attempt by England to turn our 
flank on the Gulf of Mexico. That she spreads her dominion 
across this continent, from the Gulf of the St. Lawrence to Van- 
couver's Island on the Pacific, bringing its pressure to bear upon 
our whole Northern frontier, is as much restraint as can be en- 
dured. The nation would be willing to close this century as it 
began, in hostility with England, rather than submit to encroach- 
ment on our Southern quarter. For this reason, our Government 
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insisted that Great Britain should abandon the assumed protecto- 
rate claimed over the coasts of Central America. She relinquished 
it ; but she stipulated with Honduras, that the subjects left by her 
in the Bay Islands should continue to enjoy the tree institution? 
which she had planted there. Our own citizen, Mr. "Wells, look- 
ing to the establishment of our influence through our institutions 
in this quarter, hails this step as " the establishment in Central Amer- 
ica of republican institutions, which are not to be overthrown at the 
caprice of temporary rulers.' 1 

Can Mr. Buchanan summon hardihood to involve this country 
in a war to expel the freedom guarantied to the Bay Islands by 
the treaty made with the dictator Guardiola, and subject them to 
his absolute authority? I would rather hope that our Govern- 
ment, if not now, may yet, under another Presidency, extend its 
influence over the main land of Central America, by giving its 
support to maintain Governments there, based upon its own re- 
publican principles. To do this, we must, like England in tho 
case of the Bay Islands, send our people into the country, protect our 
merchants in their enterprises there, and make an honest demonstration 
of the fixed purpose of our Government to build up the prosperity of 
Central America for its own and our advantage. What could confer 
more honor on our national character than the acceptance of the 
proposal which the illustrious patriot Barrundia, as the last act 
of his life, submitted to our late President, speaking for Cabanas 
and the wishes (as Mr. Wells and our diplomatic agent, Mr. Squier, 
give reason to believe) of the people of Honduras. Barrundia 
says: 

"She offers her commodious ports, her salubrious climate, and her great but unde- 
veloped resources, to the aid of this undertaking, and freely offers her rich and fertile 
country to the enterprise and industry of the American people. Honduras should be 
forever the friend and sister of the United States, and she looks hopefully to the latter 
for the support of her liberty and independence. May the eternal Disposer of events 
link together the people of both by the unalterable tie of interest and future mutual 
prosperity." 

He concludes by repeating: 

" The earnest solicitude of Honduras to establish a true and intimate fraternity with 
the United States, in such form that both nations may have a single interest for the 
common cause of liberty, and in such manner that Honduras may proceed to develop 
her latent elements of prosperity, and to improve the advantage of a position eminently 
favored by nature, without a fear of disturbance for the future, either from civil discord 
or exterior aggression. Should Much a fortunate result be attained, Honduras will yet pre- 
sent, in the centre of the commercial world, the glorious spectacle of a free and prosperous 
people, sustained by the generosity of the great American Republic." 

'to what a glorious and benevolent mission was our country 
called by this invocation of Barrundia, compared with those vile 
buccaneering expeditions set on foot by a body of filibustering 
malcontents among us, enemies alike of both Republics ! They 
want to set up a Government " under military rule." They want to 
be associated with the slave States, and exclude " the psalm-singing 
Yankees" They want to repeal the edict emancipating the slaves 
in the Central American States, and enslave them again. And 
can any one doubt whether these rapacious propagandists of sla- 
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very would hesitate, in case of success, to make themselves amends 
for their toils, sufferings, and dangers, somewhat as Cortez turned 
these conquests to account, acquired and held "by military 
rule ? " 

Connected with this overture of Barrundia, on the part of Hon- 
duras, freely offering "her rich and fertile country (rich in gold 
and every species of vegetation) to the enterprise and industry of 
the American people," in return for security from "civil discord 
and foreign aggression," was another, which addressed itself to 
the enterprising spirit of our great commercial cities. It was the 

f rant of a charter conferring privileges of immense value, to be 
erived from the construction of an inter-oceanic railroad from 
the Atlantic bay of Honduras to the bay of Fonseca, on the Pa- 
cific. Mr. Wells glances at this when he arrives at Amapala. 
which he mentions as the projected "terminus of the Honduras 
inter-oceanic railroad, which, commencing on the Caribbean sea, 
is designed to pass through the beautiful valley of Comagua, a 
distance of one hundred and sixty-eight miles, and with an aver- 
age grade, as the reports of the surveys of Mr. E. G. Squier state, 
of only twenty-eight feet to the mile." He continues : 

"While Panama and Nicaragua were early made the field of American enterprise 
for the establishment of an inter-oceanic communication, it is a little singular that 
speedier attention was not directed to this route to the Pacific, which is shorter than 
any other, not excepting that of Tehuantepec, and offers facilities for the construction 
of an inter-occanic railroad, not exceeded by any other." 

He adds : 

"Extraordinary inducements are offered for the furtherance of this great enterprise; 
one of the principal of which is the existence of safe and capacious harbors at eithi r 
terminus, (an advantage not possessed by the Tehuantepec route,) and the comparati ve 
small amount of grading and bridging to be done." 

In the following paragraph he describes the site of the intended 
terminus on the Pacific side : 

- 

"The first impression on landing at Tigre Island (in the bay on the Pacific side) is its 
splendid facilities for fortification, and the formation of a great central commercial depot, 
from which to command the trade of the three States bordering on the bay of Ponscca. 
Its resources fully developed, Amapala might be made the most important port on the 
Pacific coast, south of San Francisco. In 1850, Mr. E. G. Squier, during his charge- 
ship, forwarded a series of dispatches to the United States Government, in which he 
advocated the advantages of entering into negotiations with Honduras for the estab- 
lishment of a naval station at Amapala. Should this plan be adopted, the yearly in- 
creasing means of communication between California and the Eastern States would 
soon place a United States squadron within seven days of Washington ; with the con- 
struction of the contemplated Honduras railroad, and the appliances of telegraphs and 
steamers, Government orders of the most vital importance to the nation could reach 
our squadron in the Pacific in three and a half days. The town is now the principal, 
or rather the only real port where large vessels or steamers may anchor and discharge, 
on the Pacific coast of the three Republics of Honduras, San Salvador, or Nicaragua." 

Our Presidents, of late years, have not been able to l}ft their 
vision to look beyond a President-nominating convention. With- 
out having rendered service of any sort to recommend them to 
the favor of the nation, these conventional aspirants rely on their 
location in the North, the skill in party tactics acquired by them 
as subalterns at the drill, and the cunning acquired in the intrigues 
necessary to give prominence to an eager ambition, without the 
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higher faculties to promote it, fitted these men to become the 
instruments of a section, to defeat the sound, settled policy of the 
nation. Fillmore was too busy in making covert compliances to 
ingratiate himself with those pressing from the South to extend 
the area of slavery North and West, to listen to our Charge in 
Central America, when urging the expansion of our national 
greatness in a direction to have its just control over the continent 
and the oceans that washed its shores. Pierce was so sunk in 
submission to the plotters laboring to crush Kansas under slavery, 
that the overtures of Barrundia, which would have lifted a whole 
galaxy of independent States, with open bosom to welcome the 
enterprise and industry of our countrymen and the influence of 
our Government, were unheeded. The voice of an empire, ut- 
tered by its noblest patriot and statesman, its eloquent philoso- 
pher, the scholar who modelled its Government after our own, fell 
upon his ears as "upon the dull, cold ear of death." But "the 
day of small things," of enslaved Presidents, of buccaneers, will 
pass away, and the nation of the New World will resume the at- 
titude which the moral grandeur of the great man who directed 
its affairs for the first half century gave it. Then the time will 
come for a new movement on this continent, which will confer 
prosperity on three races of men. 

Mr. Chairman, it is evident to every man of thought, that the 
freed blacks hold a place in this country which cannot be main- 
tained. Those who have fled to the North are most unwelcome 
visiters. The strong repugnance of the free white laborer to be 
yoked with the negro refugee, breeds an enmity between races, 
which must end in the expulsion of the latter. Centuries could 
not reconcile the Spaniards to the Moors ; and although the latter 
were the most useful people in Spain, their expulsion was the 
only way to peace. In spite of all that reason or religion can 
urge, nature has put a badge upon the African, making amalga- 
mation revolting to our race. Centuries have shown that even 
the aboriginal race of this continent, although approaching our 
species in every respect more nearly, perish from contiguity with 
the white man. But I will not argue the point. The law of the 
North has put its ban upon immigration of negroes into the free 
States. 

In the South, causes more potent still make it impossible that 
the emancipated blacks can remain there. The multiplication 
of slaves and freed men of the same caste in the section where 
the dominant race must become proportionally fewer from emi- 
gration, has already compelled the latter to prohibit emancipation 
within the States, and to seek means of deliverance from the free 
blacks. The Northern States will not receive them ; the South- 
ern States dare not retain them. What is to be done ? What 
was dono with the native population which it was found incom- 
patible with the interests of Georgia, and the States southwest of 
the Ohio, and the States northwest, to indulge with homes within 
their limits ? The United States held it to be a national duty to 
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purchase their lands from them, acquire homes for them in other 
regions, and to hold out inducements and provide the means for 
their removal to them. Have not the negroes, born on our soil, 
who have grown up among us, and although fated to be a burden 
and obstruction to our progress — yet always in amity and laboring 
to render service — equal claims upon us with the savages, against 
whom we have had to fight our way for centuries, resisting all 
attempts to bring them within the pale of civilization ? 

The President, in his late message, proposes to gather these 
savages in colonies, and at an early day ratse them to the dignity 
of forming States, and assuming equality with the States of the 
Union. The Africans — bred and educated within civilized com- 
munities, who speak our language, are listeners at our canvasses, 
lookers-on at the elections, worshippers in our churches, and 
constantly witness the processes of improvement in our society, 
in the field, the workshop, and every domestic scene — one would 
think quite as capable of being disciplined in colonies, and fitted 
to take part in the Government of trie Union, as the Shawnees, 
Pottawatomies, Winnebagoes, the Sacs, and Foxes, removed 
from the Northwest; or the Cherokees, Choctaws, Creeks, and 
Seminoles, from the Southwest As far as respects the Sioux, 
Pawnees, Chcyennes, Utahs, Camanches, and Blackfeet, the 
President might have spared his recommendation until they were 
caught. I believe the people who constitute this Confederacy 
will forever scout the idea of blending either Indian or negro 
States with it. The aboriginal or imported tribes, which cannot 
amalgamate with our race, can never share in its Government in 
equalsovereignties. In the benevolent design of colonizing the 
Indians, protecting and aiding their efforts to gain a subsistence 
by cultivating the soil set apart for them, I most cordially concur; 
but I think, whatever form of society they may assume, they 
must always be held as dependencies; not put upon the footing 
of equality with the States. 

And ought not the Government to be equally provident for 
such portions of the unfortunate race born to slavery, but who, 
having attained freedom, find that it renders them a burden to 
those among whom they live — a burden that will not be borne ? 
This is the question which absolute necessity now forces on the 
consideration of the country — one deeply affecting the interests 
and feelings of slaveholders and non-slaveholders ot the superior 
race, and of more than half a million already manumitted in- 
feriors, pressed down by their weight. 

The apparent evil which now produces so much anxiety ami 
agitation here, I feel a firm conviction wise counsels will over- 
rule for good. I believe that the removal from among us of 
such of the freed people of color as might be induced willingly 
to go to such parts of Central America as our Government could 
open to them and establish as a secure home, would be fraught 
with benefits to us, to the emigrants, to the people receiving 
them, and to all concerned in the commerce of this continent 
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within the tropics. I have already quoted the account of a late 
visiter and most acute observer, sent to report on the condition 
of that country. He confirms the general impression in regard 
to the effete state of the Spanish race in Honduras and the other 
Central American States ; the insurrectionary disposition of the 
Indians and mestizos of mixed Indian and Spanish blood, which 
produces incessant civil war and revolution ; and he shows that 
the African race constitutes the basis on which some energetic 
and intelligent Power must build a stable structure of free gov- 
ernment. The negroes and mulattoes in Honduras number one 
hundred and forty thousand; the Indians one hundred thou- 
sand ; the whites about fifty thousand ; but of this caste he re- 
marks, that — 

"Indiscriminate amalgamation has nearly obliterated the former distinction of caste, 
and few families of pure Spanish descent are known. Some of the wealthiest mer- 
chants of the department of Tegucigalpa are blacks, possessing a surprising degree of 
business tact. Two of the largest commercial houses have negro proprietors, whose 
mercantile relations extend to Europe, whence they import most of their goods. 
Though the great majority of the negroes of Honduras arc a thoroughly debased and 
ignorant class, there are numerous exceptions. The Senate and Assembly have con- 
tained many highly-intelligent blacks and mulattoes, thoroughly educated in the Cen- 
tral American school of politics, and with sufficient discernment to foresee the decline 
of their own influence, and the power of the negro race, with the introduction of the 
Teutonic stock. Hence their violent opposition to foreign enterprises, in the national 
councils and in their private circles. The clergy are mostly negroes or mestizos. 
Their power for evil has been largely contracted since the independence; but, with a 
few exceptions, these men exercise rather a favorable influence over the people, and 
are generally respected." [Note F.] 

Mr. Chairman, it is to this country, rich in mines, in every 
tropical production, and open to our emigrants and to our com- 
merce through two great bays, one on the. Pacific and the other 
on the Atlantic, and within three days' steaming of our own coast, 
that I would propose to form a settlement for such of our colored 
race, now free, or that may hereafter be freed, as might volunteer 
to establish it under the auspices of our Government. And 
touching this most important policy, as calculated to deliver our 
Republic from the incubus which threatens so much mischief, 
ana to convert it into a means of so much good, I beg leave to 
take a lesson from the colonial policy of Great Britain, which 
received as a system its finished and most liberal form under the 
late administration of Lord John Russell — Earl Grey presiding 
over the office of Secrerarv of State for the Colonial Department. 
The whole system is developed in a masterly series of letters ad- 
dressed by the Earl to the Premier, which, with the history of 
the colonization that has girdled the world with Great Britain's 
dependencies, gives the reforms that make them adhere to the 
empire' without force, and from a sense of mutual advantage em- 
braced in a common power and glory. The particular circum- 
stance in that policy to which I would point the eve, is one which 
has uniformly characterized it: the transplantation of a better- 
informed people, imbued with the traits thev wished to impress 
on the race they sought to subject to their influence. The exam- 
ple I adduce, as appEcable to the scheme I would recommend, is 
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in Earl Grey's letter on Trinidad. Speaking of the various trans- 
plantations made for the improvement of Trinidad, he says : 

" Steps have alto been taken, within the last two yean, for procuring immigrant* of afar more 
valuable description than thou from India. 1 refer to the free black and colored inhabitant* 
of the United States. These people are regarded as an encumbrance, and their pretence is 
considered a most serious evil in the States which they now inhabit, while there can be no 
doubt that many of them would be the best possible settlers who could be introduced into 
Trinidad. Speaking the English, with habits of industry and of civilized life, and well 
adapted by their constitution to the climate, there seems to be no reason to doubt the success 
of black and colored immigrants from the United States. I'rovided a proper selection is made 
of the individuals to be brought, their introduction could not fail to be of the highest value to 
Vie colony, not only from the actual accession of its population, which would be thus obtained, 
but from the example which they would afford to its present inhabitant*. Such an addition 
to the existing population of Trinidad would have a tendency to raise the whole community 
m the scale of civilization; whereat, there is precisely the opposite tendency with respect to 
immigration from almost any other quarter, and this i* no flight drawback to the advantage 
to be obtained from it; " (that is, from the immigration from India.) 

Now, this element of strength and improvement, which English 
policy would allure to its West India possessions, I would allure 
to some congenial region on our own continent, with a view to 
their welfare, and to the extension of the influence and the com- 
merce of their native country, the United States. I propose for 
imitation the example of the great pioneer nation in colonization. 
It has exhibited the elastic power of popular representative self- 
government, by which it has stretched Great Britain — though a 
mere selvage of the continent of Europe, saved from the grasp 
of its despots by a channel of the sea — around the world ; erect- 
ing an empire greater than the Roman, by the art of making and 
managing dependencies. Conquest over barbarous tribes, by 
naval and military force, was the first step in this great career. 
But when these tribes became nations, instructed in the arts of civ- 
ilization and skill in the use of arms — a progress urged on as neces- 
sary to the commerce, aggrandizement, and defence of England — 
they could no longer be held subjected by force, and the whole 
system has been changed gradually into that which is in reality 
a confederacy, with Great Britain for its head, and her crown the 
symbol, drawing together the united powers of the whole. Earl 
Grey describes the principle of this great revolution as follows: 

" Keeping stcatliiy in view that the welfare and civilization of the inhabitants of the 
colonies, and the advantage wbich the empire at large may derive from their prosperity, 
are the only objects tur which the extension of these dependencies is desirable; and 
believing also that there can be no doubt as to the superiority of free Governments, to 
those of an opposite character, as instruments of promoting the advancement of com- 
munities, in which they can be made to work with success, I consider it to be the 
obvious duty and interest of this country to extend representative institutions to every 
one of its dependencies whero they have not been established, and where this can bo 
done with safety." 

The late rebellion in Canada was the immediate cause of put- 
ting the colonies upon the footing of the mother country in the 
freedom of its institutions. The American Revolution hau taught 
a lesson that was not lost. Earl Grey says: 

"The system now established in Canada is that of parliamentary government; that 
Lb to say, government by means of parties. This form of government is now working 
well in that and the neighboring provinces, and is probably, on the whole, the best 
plan hitherto adopted of enabling a colony, in an advanced stage of its social progress, 
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to exercise the privilege of self-government. It may therefore be regarded as the form 
which representative institutions, when they acquire their full development, are likely 
to Uike in the British colonies." 

In pursuance of this plan, when Lord Elgin was sent to Canada 
to give it practical effect, his instructions hore on their face the 
unqualified declaration, that "it cannot be too distinctly acknowledged 
that it is neither possible nor desirable to carry on the government of 
any of the British provinces in North America in opposition to the 
opinion of the inhabitants." This was a declaration of independ- 
ence by the Government, in advance of that contemplated by the 
people; and the consequence was, that the Reformers came into 
power in the Canadas, and, instead of persisting in the idea of 
annexation to the United States, they have become our rivals in 
progress, and hold their association with the renown and power 
of England as conferring advantages over us, from whom they are 
content to ask only a fair field for competition on this continent 
in a reciprocity treaty. 

This scheme of securing the allegiance of the nations Great 
Britain has in her train, by imparting to them the benefit of the 
free institutions she enjoys, has been carried out, in a greater or 
less degree, all over the world. In the West Indies, in defiance 
of the violent opposition of island aristocracies, (the lords of the 
soil,) the Government consulted the greatest good of the greatest 
number, and set free all the slaves ; and, what was held to be 
equally disastrous, it struck off the fetters of monopoly, which, 
by means of differential duties, gave the home market to the 
sugar planters without competition. This double act of emancipa- 
tion, tripled by the repeal of the navigation act, raised the cry of 
the privileged owners everywhere, that ruin was inevitable. Lord 
Grey shows the result in figures from the custom-house ; and it 
appears that both in the West Indies and East Indies, comparing 
five years before with five years after the act of freedom, the in- 
crease of the sugar crops alone, in the last five years, under free 
labor and free competition, was 635,869 cwts. Mr. D'Israeli, who 
had been a Tory croaker against these reforms, afterwards, in a 
speech in Parliament, made the amende to Lord John Russell, who 
was their author. After comparing results in detail, he lumps 
the matter, and says: 

"In other words, British production has increased by 1,250,000 cwts., and foreign 
production (that is, slave-grown sugar) has decreased about 600,000 cwts. I may be 
called a traitor, 1 may be called a renegade; but I want to know whether there is any 
gentleman in this House, wherever he may sit, who would recommend a differential duty 
to prop up a prostrate industry which is already commanding the metropolitan market." 

The same system of assimilating the provincial institutions to 
the British has been pursued in the cannibal island of New Zeal- 
and, and brought to bear successfully on that warlike and power- 
ful race, said to be superior to our Shawnees in bravery and in- 
telligence. They have been trained into stone masons, road 
builders, farmers, and traders, municipal officers, and legislators, 
by the elective and representative rights conceded to them under 
the instruction and assistance of the English authority. 
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In Australia, once the land of convicts, the experiment workB 
well. There parliamentary tactics are plied, and we hear of de- 
bates ending in the expulsion of a ministry who fail to meet the 
public expectation. It is now a land of gold, of herds, of 
agriculture, of commerce, of busy cities filled with refinement. 
Earl Grey tells us that in 1850 a census was taken of one 
element of this prosperity: "Of persons who had originally been 
prisoners, who were actually in the enjoyment either of entire 
freedom, or that degree of freedom conferred by conditional par- 
don — the result of the investigation was to show that of such 
• persons in these colonies there could not have been less than 
forty-eight thousand ; and out of this large number, those who 
were not, in some way or other, maintaining themselves honestly, 
either by their labor or the property they had acquired, were so 
few that they formed a mere fraction of tne whole." 

The Secretary goes on to account for this by ascribing it to the 
salutary effect of transplantation ; to change of scene, of society 
and habits, removal from temptation, and oeing forced by neces- 
sity to labor where wages were tempting, in the field or in tend- # 
tng herds, and having the opportunity to form a new character 
imong a new people. Another obvious cause of this reforma- 
tion, well understood in this country, is found in the ease of 
acquiring homesteads in the crown lands of Australia. To pro- 
mote this, regulations were adopted, as Earl Grey expresses it, 
" with a view of insuring the distribution of land to those bv 
whom it was wanted ; " "since," as he adds, "there is no such 
fatal obstacle to the progress of a colony as having a large pro- 
portion of its lands engrossed by persons who make little use of 
the estates they acquired." This was effected by selling to set- 
tlors at the minimum price, and then providing that "the money 
received for the land may be so laid out that the bona fide settler 
may receive, in the increased value for occupation of the land he 
buys, full compensation for the price he is required to pay for it;" 
and he adds, that it is " an essential part of the policy which 
ought to be pursued with regard to the alienation of land, that 
the proceeds of the land sales should be always so applied as to 
give this advantage to the purchaser." This is almost a home- 
stead bill ; for it gives back the price of the land, received in 
one hand, by paying it for the improvement of it with the other 
hand. 

I have drawn thus largely on Secretary Grey's explanation of 
the colonial policy of Lord John Russell's administration, to point 
the eye of our Government to the causes of that success which is 
now the wonder of the world. India alone gives trouble ; and 
that, doubtless, is attributable to the fact, that it has always been 
in the hands of a monopolizing company, which has had the 
right, and exerted it, to exclude Englishmen and English insti- 
tutions, according to its pleasure, out of the provinces, which 
have been kept, for the company's benefit, in the hands of pen- 
sioned nabobs. Lord Palmerston lias already given notice of a 
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bill which probably will place India in the nation's keeping. 
[Note G.] 

The position which things are taking on the shores of Central 
America indicates a rivalry between England and the United 
States, as to the Power which is to exert the command over that 
region ; to people it, civilize it, give it peace ; in a word, make 
it in some sort a dependency — the only mode of saving it from 
barbarism, and from becoming a nuisance. The British Govern- 
ment has sent its subjects—free colored persons, Jamaica negroes — 
into the logwood and mahogany cuttings in Honduras, and into 
the Bay Islands, where she claimed a protectorate. She has re- 
stored the latter to the Government on the main land, stipulating 
that all the rights that make freemen of the people of England or 
in the United States, shall be held under a sacred guarantee. Mr. 
Buchanan says, in his late message, that this security, taken for • 
the people of the Bav Islands, is the establishment of "a State, 
at all times subject to British influence and control." And how 
would he prevent it? By stripping off the civil rights the people 
enjoy, and subjecting them to a dictator? He especially objects 
to their having "legislative, executive, and judicial officers, elected 
by themselves ; of being exempt from the taxing power in every 
form," against the consent of their representatives; "the per- 
formance of military service, except for their own exclusive de- 
fence;" bu^ above all, he holds the provision, "that slavery shall 
not at any time hereafter be permitted to exist therein," to be the 
most obnoxious. 

Now, I do not believe that the people of the United States will 
allow Mr. Buchanan to wage a war against Great Britain to estab- 
lish slavery in the Bay Islands, any more than they will allow him 
to establish it in Kansas by force of arms. Nor will they coun- 
tenance his hostility to freedom of religious belief in the Bay 
Islands, nor to the elective franchise, nor trial by jury, nor the 
right of habeas corpus, nor of voting the taxes to be imposed on 
them, and providing exclusively for their own military defence. 
It is a scandal to the age, that an American President objects to 
the guarantee of the American bill of rights, to secure the free- 
dom of any people. 

Instead of opposing, I think we should follow the example of 
England, and carry to the main land of Central America such of 
our free colored population as may be willing to go, upon the 
invitation of the Liberal party in that country, and extend our 
guarantee of freedom over them and the whole section of country 
which our Government may acquire, bv purchase, for their re- 
ception. [Note H.] There is a necessity that some great civil- 
ized Power should step in, to restore order and industry, under 
the guarantee of free and stable institutions. England tenders 
the security of her crown, and the best usages that have ever 
grown up under a crown. We should offer the support of our 
Constitution, and the earnest of prosperous freedom which it has 
assured to our Northern Republic. Which they would choose, 
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the Southern Republics have already evinced, iu the forms they 
have adopted ; and the encroachments of our transatlantic breth- 
ren would never have been attempted, but for the departures 
manifested in late movements from the principles of the founders 
of our Government. "While Great Britain has been breaking 
down slavery and monopoly in the West Indies, the hand that 
has been felt from this quarter was that of the filibuster. Cuba 
was ready to fly to the embraces of the United States, when she 
was repelled by two successive lawless expeditions, unmistakably 
marked by the features of the buccaneers who ravaged that island 
of old. 

And what have been the concomitants of Gen. Walker's inva- 
sion ? A proclamation, revoking the constitutional decree deliv- 
ering the greatest mass of the people from slavery ; and the prin- 
ciple thus manifested was fitly illustrated by military executions, 
butcheries in the streets of the cities, and, lastly, by the confla- 
gration of one of the oldest. These atrocities had the cflcct of 
uniting the people of these distracted States, at last, in one com- 
mon object — the expulson of the oppressor. Happily for the fame 
of our country, the renewal of this horrible enterprise has been 
thoroughly rebuked by the patriotism, courage, and decision, of 
Commodore Paulding. The name has acquired a new lustre, to 
emblazon that which it inherits from the Revolution. If the 
Commodore's act had the sanction of the Administration in ad- 
vance, or shall receive it now, some proof will be given that it is 
not altogether degenerate, and much will have been done to re- 
move from us the aversion, the want of confidence in the justice 
of this Republic, and the fear that it countenances a design to fix a 
yoke on Central America, instead of rescuing it from usurpation — 
results to be hailed as tending to fit our Government for the 
relation it should hold towards the Republics of this continent. 

If, on the other hand, the Administration takes part with 
Walker, and the faction iu this country that support him, it will 
show to all the world that the scheme for the propagation of 
slavery by the sword, of which it has given strong indications in 
Kansas, is extended to the whole regions of the South. Such a 
scheme can never succeed, unless the principle avowed as the 
basis of it, by Walker, shall prevail. The triumph of "military 
rule" over civil institutions in the slave States, and their separa- 
tion from the free States, North and West, must be won as the 
first step to conquest ; and then, as the next step, the whole power 
of the free Republics on this side of the Atlantic, and the hostile 
feeling, if not the direct force of Europe, must be encountered. 
The connection of the Atchison-Kansas conspiracy with that of 
Walker's against Central America is visible in the instruments 
who put them in motion. The same men, North and South, en- 
courage both. Funds were raised for them in the same quarters ; 
and such men as Colonel Titus are seen to emerge at one time in 
Kansas, at another in Nicaragua. The masses of the people, nor 
their elevated statesmen, neither of the North nor South, of the 
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East or West, not even the great body of the slave-owners, have 
any heart in the propagation of* slavery. Apart from the politi- 
cians, who use the question for their own advancement, the design 
has no support but in the enemies of the Union, who hate free 
government, from the bitterness of their hearts, or from a vanity 
they would dignify as aristocratic pride. 

In my opinion, the propagation of slavery can only be success- 
fully resisted by the propagation of freedom. It is this mission, 
arrogated by Great Britain as peculiarly hers, which has con- 
ferred on her the preponderance she holds in almost every portion 
of the earth. She has sway ed it with an iron hand, but every- 
where of late years Anglo-Saxon justice, civilization, and Chris- 
tianity, wherever they prevailed, have allowed every man to feel 
the comfort of laboring for himself, and . he has labored all the 
better for his country. 

Great Britain has her hands full in christianizing, civilizing, 
and improving, for commercial usefulness, the old continents. 
She must leave to us the regeneration of the new one ; and this 
I find, from a paper in a late Westminster Review, marked by 
the editor with an unusual notification, ascribing it to "an able 
and. distinguished contributor " seems to be the opinion of some of 
the great men of England. This eloquent writer, describing the 
missions of what he calls "the four Empires," Russia, France, 
Great Britain, and the United States, assigns its office to the 
latter in the following passage : 

"And it may once for all be assumed, that the human race, whatever Cabinets or 
Parliaments may think of it, will not be driven from their inevitable course. The 
work which has begun so largely will go forward. The Asiatic independence which 
survives will narrow down and grow feebler, and at last die. The will and the intel- 
lect of the more advanced races will rule in due time over that whole continent. The 
genius of France will follow the shores of the Mediterranean ; the line of kingdoms 
which divides the empires of England and Russia will grow thinner, till their frontiers 
touch. In spite of Clayton-Bulwer treaties, and Dallas-Clarendon interpretations of 
them, the United States will stretch their shadow ever further south. Revolution will 
cease to tear the empire of Montezuma. The falling Republics of Central America 
will not forever be a temptation, by their weakness, to the attacks of lawless ruffians. 
The valley of the mighty Amazon, which would grow corn enough to feed a thousand 
million mouths, must fall at last to those who will force it to yield its treasures. The 
ships which carry the commerce of America into the Pacific, carry, too, American jus- 
tice, and American cannon as the preachers of it. The Emperor of Japan supposed, 
that by Divine right, doing as he would with his own, he might close his country 
against his kind ; that when vessels in distress were driven into his ports, he might 
seize their crews as slaves, or kill them as unlicensed trespassers. An armed squad- 
ron, with the star-spangled banner flying, found its way into the Japan waters, and 
his serene Majesty was instructed that in nature's statute-book there is no right con- 
ferred on any man to act unrighteously, because it is his pleasure ; that, in their own 
time, and by their own means, the upper Powers will compel him, whether he pleases 
or not, to bring his customs into conformity with wiser usage." 

The starting point in this new career is the resumption of the 
progress which received its impulse in the revolution tending to 
the deliverance of the white laboring class of this country from 
the superincumbent weight of African slavery. This redemption 
of our own race from its vassalage under slavery has been brought 
to a stand-still, and six millions of our free white kindred endure 
deprivation, corporeal and intellectual, from the slave occupation 
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of the soil, and of the pursuits which would add to their means of 
living and their sources of mental improvement. Neither the 
slave-owners nor the slave States are responsible foi^the arrest 
of the enfranchisement which promised blessings to the toilers of 
both races. For, whether as a slave or free man, the presence of 
multitudes of the black race is found to be fatal to the interests 
of our race; their antagonism is as strong as that of oil and water; 
and so long as no convenient outlet, through which the manu- 
mitted slave can reach a congenial climate and country, willing 
to receive him, is afforded, the institution of slavery stands on 
compulsion. But let me suppose Central America — tempting in 
gold and every production of the tropical soil, to stimulate exer- 
tion, with a climate innoxious only to the black man — were 
opened up to him, under circumstances to advance him in the 
scale of humanity, how long before masters in all the temperate 
slave States would make compositions to liberate them on terms 
that would indemnify them for transplantation? [Note 1.1 
Hundreds of more benevolent owners would, from a sense 01 
public good and for conscience sake, by wills, or by deeds of 
emancipation, make this deliverance, if the General Government 
would take the charge of the deportation to the region it might 
acquire for them — a gradual and voluntary emancipation by in- 
dividuals, if not by States, would thus in time be accomplished. 
I hold that it is the duty of the nation to offer this boon to slave- 
holders and to the slave States, to enable them to have complete 
control of the subject, which is the source of so much anxiety 
and mischief to them. 

What a change would soon be wrought in the condition of 
Maryland and Virginia, Tennessee and Kentucky, and in my 
own State, Missouri, if a smooth way were opened into the heart 
of the tropics — prodigal of wealth in the soil, in the mines, and 
in the forests ; where the labor of the robust, and skillful freed- 
man, assisted by the capital and instruction, and inspired by the 
energy of enterprising American merchants, miners, or planters, 
would start everything into life. The mixed condition of the 
four different classes which, in our grain-growing States, obstruct 
each other; the masters dependent on the slaves, the slaves on 
their masters ; the free negroes hanging on the skirts of both ; 
while the great mass, the free white laborers, are cast out, in a 
great measure, from employment and all ownership in the soil, 
would be succeeded by the most useful of all the tillers of the 
earth, small freeholders and an independent tenantry. The in- 
flux of immigrants from Europe ana the North, with moderate 
capital, already running into Maryland and Virginia, would, as 
these States sloughed the black skin, fill up the rich region 
around the Chesapeake bay, the noblest bay in the world, fed by 
the most beautiful rivers, and brooded over by the most genial 
climate, and make it fulfill the prediction of Washington, who 
said, slavery abolished, it would become "the garden of America." 
The wilderness shores of the great inland sea, now almost as silent 
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as in the days of Powhatan, would be alive with population ; and 
the waters, now covered with swans, wild geese, and wild ducks, 
would bo covered with sails, and kept in commotion by the rush 
of steamers over them. [Note K.] The great rivers that run to 
waste over many latitudes of the healthful temperate zone would 
thunder with machinery, and the little Merrimac in Massachu- 
setts, which, though frozen half the year, produces ninety millions 
of manufactures, would find more than a hundred rivals in giant 
streams which are precipitated in the Chesapeake. The moun- 
tains would give to the hand of free labor boundless wealth, in 
coal, salt, and ores, and their surface in pasturing innumerable 
herds and flocks. The plains and valleys would teem with grain, 
the lowlands with meadow, and the Old Dominion, instead of 
being "the lone mother of dead empires," would resume her 
hereditary crown and nascent strength, imparting new growth to 
all her offspring States. The noble ambition which once led the 
way to pre-eminence in this great Confederacy must again be at- 
tained by a love of liberty, by love of justice, by a magnanimous 
patriotism, prompt to make any sacrifice of temporary conve- 
nience for the great moral and political principles, the founda- 
tion of free institutions. The attempt to enforce slavery in Kan- 
sas and Central America by the sword, and thus make the whole 
intermediate space on the continent fall under its ascendency, 
will fail. There is no Mohammed to establish such a dominion; 
nor is this age, the age of Christian strength and popular power, 



Moslems all over the world have fallen so low, under the influ- 
ence of this part of their creed, that they are obliged to surrender, 
and take the law from the accursed nations they stigmatize as 
Franks. The civilized world is at war with the propagation of 
slavery, whether by {fraud or by the sword ; and those who look 
to gain political ascendency on this continent by bringing the 
weight ot this system, like an enormous yoke, not to subject the 
slaves only, but also their fellow-citizens and kindred of the same 
blood, have made false auguries of the signs of the times. 




diet prophets. Indeed, the 
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NOTE A. 

Extract from a paper by Lieut. M. F. Maury , U. B. Navy, entitled " The Valley of the 

Amazon." 

"The policy of Commerce, and not the policy of Conquest," gays Maury, "is the 
policy of the United States." Ho adds, " The country that is drained by the Amazon, 
it reclaimed from the savage, the wild beast, and the reptile, and reduced to cultiva- 
tion now, would be capable of supplying with its produce the population of the whole 
world." 

The following article, from the New York JVi&une, published in June or July last, 
shows that its able conductors fully appreciate the vast extent of the intertropical 
region, and the means by which alone it can be made useful. This brief article con- 
tains the germ of all that I have advanced : 

" The newspaper lately established at Richmond, which, by way of indicating, we 
suppose, its ultra devotion to Southern opinions and support of Southern interests, 
has taken to itself the name of The South, though on many points its information 
seems to lag a quarter of a century or more behind the times, yet in one particular 
does come up to the tide-mark of current information. That journal seems to be fully 
aware of the very important part which the negroes of the tropics are to play in the 
future progress of commerce and civilization, and to be very jealous of the ascendency 
which Great Britain is acquiring in those regions. 

" It is an unquestionable fact, not only that the torrid zone embraces an extent of 
territory capable of cultivation far exceeding that of all the rest of the world put 
together, but also that the resources of this wealthy region — including on the Western 
Continent vast tracts of territory remaining as yet in a state of nature — have hardly 
as yet begun to be developed. 

" The first great requisite for the extension of civilization and of the ideas and In- 
dustry of enlightened Europe and North America into these regions, is to find a body 
of men to be the apostles and disseminators of these ideas, able to withstand the cli- 
mate. The extension of the Caucasian race, so called, into these climates, to displaco 
the present inhabitants, or to fill up the countries now uninhabited, must be given up 
as not feasible. Within the torrid zone, except upon high table-lands brought by their 
elevation above the ocean level into the range of temperate climates, the Caucasian 
race connot for any length of time propagate itself. It is only in these exceptional 
regions that even the Spanish colonists of the two Americas, though drawn from a 
semi-tropical climate, have been able to increase or even to maintain their numbers. 
Throughout the West India Islands, if we except Cuba, into which a very recent flood 
of white emigration on a large scale has been poured, the whites, in spite of constant 
accessions from Europe, have been unable to keep up their numbers. 

" The negro race, on the contrary, is perfectly well adapted to this tropical climate, 
and luxuriates in it; and it is through the agency of negro labor, and exclusively 
through that agency, that some small part of the American portion of the torrid zone 
has been hitherto brought within the circle of civilized industry. Of this negro race, 
seemingly predestined by Providence, after contact with the Caucasian races, to a 
higher development, a very large section is under the immediate tuition and influence 
of the people of the United States. 

" Already as much Christians as ourselves, year after year they adopt more and 
more our ideas, language, habits. 

" Now, it is obvious that in this great body of civilized negroes, we have, if we did 
but know how to use them, and were willing to do so, a most powerful and essential 
instrument toward extending ourselves, as it were— our ideas, our civilization, our 
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commerce, industry, and political institution! — through all the American torrid zone. 
Instead, however, of making the most of this great instrumentality toward bringing 
within our grasp these vast regions upon which we have fixed such covetous glances, 
we set to work, as it were, to cut off our own fingers. 

" And what makes our policy in this matter the more absurd and suicidal is, that 
Great Britain, of whose designs upon the tropics The South evinces so great a jealousy, 
has adopted precisely the opposite course. She, too, has, in her West India colonies 
and elsewhere, a considerable section of the negro race under her immediate control; 
and, as if well aware of the great field which the uninhabited tropical regions present, 
and of the impossibility of occupying that field except through negro agency, she has 
set herself zealously to work by liberating and educating the negroes, and by acknowl- 
edging those under her jurisdiction as British subjects, with nil the rights and privi- 
leges of Englishmen, to create for herself a body of black Englishmen, who, along with 
the education, intelligence, skill, self-esteem, self-reliance, and English ideas generally, 
of their white fellow-subjects, will possess also the capacity of endnring tropical cli- 
mates, such as does not belong to the races of the temperate zones. " 

NOTE B. 

Suppression of the African Slave Trade. 

The London Timet, speaking of the immense efforts made by all the civilized nations 
of the earth to suppress the African Slave Trade, and lamenting the want of success 
that haB attended these efforts, concludes that the weak point in the policy for its sup- 
pression was the failure to supply other labor by which the demand for tropical pro- 
ductions might have been met. It says : 

" Instead of facilitating the introduction of some substitute for the labor abstracted, 
we regarded with the utmost jealousy every effort directed to this end, and were so 
nervously apprehensive about the continuance of Slavery under any kiud of disguise, 
that we placed a kind of prohibition upon any labor whatever. That such a state of 
things was perfectly incompatible with tranquillity, content, or good faith in the exe- 
cution of agreements, the smallest knowledge of human nature should hare sufficed 
to teach us. We had left a large class of agriculturists, hitherto engaged in remu- 
nerative production, without the means by which such production could be carried on. 
We wanted sugar, coffee, rice, and other tropical exports, in constantly increasing 
quantities; and what, then, were planters to do? Naturally, they struggled as hard 
as they could against the interdict which had been issued. In the West Indies, being 
British territories, they had no chance, and when a few schemes of apprenticeship, &c, 
had been tried and failed, the worst actually came to the worst, and estates went out 
of cultivation altogether. In other countries, the Governments, as was to be antici- 
pated, reflected, as far they could venture to do so, the dissatisfaction of their subjects, 
and strove, with more or less success, to leave loopholes for a traffic which they were 
solemnly engaged to put down. Bad as the Slave Trade had always been, a contra- 
band Slave Trade proved something worse than ever. The horrors of the middle pas- 
sage were doubled, through the expedients adopted to avoid cruisers. At length, after 
forty years of incessant efforts, measures of repression have so far succeeded, that nine- 
tenths of the contraband traffic may bo considered as stopped ; but under what condi- 
tion? Why, the whole gist of the debate on Thursday evening was, that our success 
was only just commensurate with our coercion ; thut as long as we held the screw 
tight, we might reckon on security, but no longer; that the Slave Trade, as Lord Pal- 
merston phrased it, was 'not extinguished in the hearts' of the planters; and that, in 
point of fact, we were just where we used to be, except in so far as violence, or threats 
of violence, had produced, not abandonment, but suspension of wrong. 

" Who can wonder at this? or who can expect that such ideas will cease until a sub- 
stitute has been found for something which was indispensable, and which has been 
taken away? Here is the weak point of our policy. Instead of endeavoring to destroy 
the hankering after slaves by the importation of more lawful labor, we merely abolish 
one agency, without thinking about another. We intercepted a supply, but left an active 
and powerful demand — a demand which we ourselves concurred in stimulating. As a 
matter of calculation, indeed, slave labor is not cheap labor, but, as wc left things, it 
was that or none; so that the impulse of evil habits conspired with necessity itself in 
keeping people on the wrong track. To make the abolition of the Slave Trade an ac- 
complished and accepted fact, slaves should have been rendered useless in the planta- 
tions, and therefore worthless in the market. If population was to find its level and 
labor its price, this could be done as well by importing freemen as bondsmen." 

If the Slave Trade can be stopped, and the wars to which it gives rise put an end 
to, it may be possible to civilize Africa, If the demand for tropical productions can 
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be supplied by free labor in the American tropics, the colonies planted in Africa may 
become successful, and in no other way. 

NOTE C. 

A Mexican newspaper, the Extraordinary, refers to the immigration into the State 
of Vera Cruz, of a number of free blacks from Louisiana. It says : 

" Some time since, a small party of negroes from Louisiana found their way to Mex- 
ico, and settled to the south of Vera Cruz, on the Popoloapam. They turned their 
attention to the cultivation of Indian corn, and were so successful that they wrote to 
their friends in New Orleans, telling them of the great advantages held out to them in 
Mexico. Their chances for making money were here much greater than in the United 
States, and, what was to be prized still more by the blacks, they were not here sub- 
jected to the same inequality from caste as they were in their old homes. 

" The representations of these pioneers have been successful in inducing a large 
number to immigrate. Not long since, we noticed the arrival of a party of forty, who 
have come with practical knowledge, strength, and money, to carry on agricultural 
pursuits to advantage, and our advices arc that they are setting to work with all that 
energy and spirit which characterize the people from whom they have received their 
instruction." 

NOTE D. 
Reducing Free Negroes to Bondage. 

Proofs might be multiplied ad infinitum, to show that such a design is entertained 
by many influential persons at the South. A few extracts from leading Southern 
journals is all for which I have place; but these extracts show very clearly the design 
and the means by which it is sought to be accomplished. A correspondent of the 
South Side Democrat, published at Petersburg, Va., says : 

" Something should be done by our next Legislature to better the condition of this 
unfortunate class, as well as to relieve ourselves of their presence. Every day fur- 
nishes us with additional materials of proof to convince us that the free negro and the 
slave should not exist in the same community. * * * I believe slavery to be, as I 
have heard it expressed, 'a moral, political, and social good' — a blessing both to the 
black and the white man. * * * Give every such negro a reasonable time to 
leave the State. If it is his choice to remain, let him be appraised and sold at a cer- 
tain per cent, under valuation, permitting him to choose his master, provided the 
amount required be paid for him. * * * If there is any odium attached to this 
system of ridding ourselves of the greatest nuitance in our land, there is odium at- 
tached to slavery itself; for, if slavery is right, it is right for us to enslave those whose 
condition will be improved thereby." 

A meeting of the citizens of King and Queen county, Va., adopted a petition to the 
Legislature, which, after reciting that free negroes were the worst class of their popu- 
lation, Jcc, &c, concludes thus: "We therefore petition your honorable body to adopt 
some measures by which the State may be freed from this hinderance to her peace 
and comfort." 

The Richmond Examiner, commenting on this petition, says : " If he refuses to im- 
migrate to the more hospitable North, there is no alternative left, under the reasoning 
in the premises, but to sell the free negro into slavery." 

NOTE E. 

The Caute of Walker'* Failure in Central America. 

The fact stated by Walker, in his letter to the Hon. Mr. Jenkins, of Ga., that his 
proclamation revoking the decree of freedom in Nicaragua was opposed by the whole 
body of native inhabitants, sufficiently accounts for his overthrow. How could he 
expect to sustain himself, when opposed by the whole body of the native inhabitants? 
The cause of their opposition was well founded, because the great mass of the people 
belong to the colored races, and they justly apprehended, that if slavery was re-estab- 
lished in Nicaragua, they would be enslaved. I have been assured by a gentleman 
who has resided long iu Central America, and who was there when Walker was per- 
Buaded by Pierre Soule* to revoke the decree of freedom, (assuring him that it was the 
only way in which he could secure the countenance and aid of the fifteen slave States 
in this Union, and of the Southern politicians who then and now dominate in this 
Government,) that this act was the cause of his being driven out of the country, and 
that he, being interested in the country, endeavored to dissuade Walker against the 
act, by warning him of its consequences. 
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NOTE F. 

The Effect of the Climate of the Tropic* on the White Race. 

Lieut. Maury, in his paper on the " Valley of the Amazon," from which I have 
already quoted, says: "For more than three hundred years, the white man has been 
established in that Amazonian basin, and for more than three hundred years it has 
remained a howling wilderness." To the same effect speaks the correspondent of the 
New York Courier and\ Enquirer. He says, under date July 23, 1857 : 

" But the great consideration is that which men appear resolved to conceal from 
themselves. It is, that this negro race must necessarily take possession of the tropical 
regions on this continent and the islands adjacent, to which they may be transported. 
They will expel the whites by the same law of nature which has given the blacks ex- 
clusive possession of corresponding latitudes in Africa. The white man has not beeu 
able to supplant and absorb even the Indians of the tropics. From the borders of 
Mexico to the south line of Brazil, the Indian remains the prevailing type of mankind. 
And it is the negro and his mongrel modifications which are gaining upon the copper- 
colered." 

The same writer thus opens the question which I have ventured to bring before 
Congress : 

" In the eventualities of the future, we may hope that the Southern States of our 
Union may desire to relieve themselves of the pressure of slavery. In that case, the 
West Indies and the northern portion of South America will be the natural and fit 
receptacle of their freedmen. It is therefore of the highest importance that these 
regiona should be kept open for that contingency." 

NOTE G. 

What u the but plan for extending the influence of our Government over the Intertropical 

Regiona of this Continent. 

I have, in the remarks made in the House of Representatives, endeavored, as well as 
the limited time allowed would permit, to sketch the policy of Great Britain in acquir- 
ing and holding her colonies, and held it up as a model for the imitation of our Gov- 
ernment; and I would refer those who wish to understand that policy, to the mas- 
terly exposition of Earl Grey, in his letters to Lord John Russell, from which I have 
quoted so liberally. The principle of self-government, because it is the best govern- 
ment, is the foundation of the system, and this should especially recommend it to the 
people of our Republic. But this principle is modified to suit the circumstances of the 
various races over whom England holds sway, and' the practical wisdom of her states- 
men is illustrated by the peculiar tact with which they have succeeded in adapting 
this principle to the conditions of the various races over whom they desire to extend 
their influence. An example is found in the Government established on the Gold 
Coast of Africa, where the various tribes of negroes have been induced to form a sort 
of representative confederacy of the simplest and most primitive kind, around a " Facto- 
ry," as it is called, established by British merchants. The object of these merchants is 
of course to extend their trade and enrich themselves, and the best method of accom* 
plishing this object is found to be in maintaining peace among the different tribes of 
negroes, and, instead of killing each other, turning their energies to the production 
pi articles of commerce ; and thus the rude negro is turned to account, and made to 
swell the wealth and power of Great Britain by the same process'which confers bless- 
ings upon himself, and lifts him in the scale of humanity. This is certainly better 
than exterminating the negro, and robbing him of the little he possesses, because he is 
not the equal of the white man. The intertropical regions of America contain nearly 
twenty millions of people, of whom less than three millions are of pure white extrac- 
tion. The seventeen millions of people belonging to the colored races are capable of 
producing a vast amount of wealth by their labor. The more these people are in- 
structed and improved, the greater will be their capacity for production. Is it good 
policy to instruct and improve these people, and profit by their greater capacity for 
the production of wealth, whilst conferring benefits upon them? or shall we enslave 
them, or let others enslave them, and thus still further debase them and destroy their 
usefulness to themselves and to us ? The elevated plateaus of the intertropical regions 
ore perfectly healthy for the white race, and well adapted for the occupancy of that 
intelligent and vigorous people, so capable of directing and maintaining stable govern- 
ments, which is the chief wast of the people of the colored race. But they would them- 
selves need to be sustained— and perhaps restrained by the arm of this Government- 
just as England does those who represent her power and guide the affairs of the mil- 
lions who own her sway. Probably the best method of starting in this career would 
be by private enterprise, peaceful emigration; but no company is capable of governing 
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a country; that has been often tried, and has as often proved a failure. It grows into 
a monopoly, and destroys itself by raining the country. This is the history of the 
Dutch East India Company, and the calamity which the British East India Company 
has just bronght upon itself and the one hundred and fifty millions of people over 
whom it has tyrannized so long, can never be forgotten. It will probably forever pre- 
vent the establishment of another soulless corporation for the government of another 
nation. Whilst, therefore, the pioneers of this new policy, which events are now press- 
ing upon our adoption, will be the individuals or companies of individuals who go 
forth, seeking their own profit, it will be necessary for our Government to step forward 
and assume the control, and give to all the people, who have been thus prepared by 
our missionaries, a government conforming as nearly to the standard of our institu- 
tions as the nature of a dependency and their own condition of improvement will 
permit. The enfranchised slaves of this country, under the guidance of men of our 
race, will undoubtedly form the very best instruments for extending our influence 
over their kindred races of the tropics, and we shall prove ourselves wanting in wis- 
dom if we fail to make use of this instrumentality which has already given Great 
Britain such preponderance in the tropics of our own continent. As already shown, 
the great mass of the inhabitants of the intertropical regions belong to the colored 
races, they have, from causes not necessary to be mentioned here, imbibed sentiments 
of fear and hatred to our race. And to those already engaged in enterprises upon the 
Isthmus, and who have invested millions in the transit routes at Panama and in 
Nicaragua, and those who propose to invest in the Honduras Inter-Oceanic railroad 
and the Tehuantepec route, the suggestion of the employment of our freed negroes, 
against whom there is no bitterness, and who can better endure exposure in that cli- 
mate, may not be thrown away. Every American who looks beyond money making, 
to the relief of our country from this class of people, and to the settlement of the ha- 
rassing question of slavery, who is content to gain influence over the colored races of 
the tropics by using our own colored people as an instrumentality, instead of exposing 
thousands of our own race to that fatal climate, cannot hesitate to favor the policy I 
have indicated, of colonizing those vast tracts of country to the south of us, where 
white men are incapable of living, with our enfranchised negroes. 

NOTE H. 

The value to our Commerce of the propoted Colonies. 

I have often referred in the body of my remarks to the value of the system of colo- 
nies I have proposed. It is the fashion to declaim upon the failure of emancipation 
in the West Indies, and to exalt the prosperity of those islands where slavery prevails. 
Many persons will be surprised to find, from the extracts I subjoin, that our export com- 
merce to Uayti is so much more valuable than that to Cuba, the value of which it is 
customary to exaggerate as greatly as the former is depreciated. Formerly, the Gov- 
ernment of Uayti discriminated against the commerce of the United States, because 
of the refusal to acknowledge the independence of that island— our refusal to acknowl- 
edge a fact (for there is no fact better established than that this island is independent) 
grew out of the deference paid by our Government to the sensitiveness of the slave- 
holding States. This refusal was rosented by Uayti, and the result was a loss of its 
commerce by our citizens, on account of the discrimination against us. But the good 
sense of the Government of Hayti induced it to abolish this discriminating duty, and 
admit our commerce upon an equal footing with other nations ; and I find from a work 
published by Congress upon the subject of our Commercial Relations, vol. I, p. 570, 
that " our merchants at once disputed the pre-eminence hitherto held by other na- 
tions in the general trade of Hayti." A French authority, quoted in the above work, 
says: "Among the countries with which the United States have commercial inter- 
course, Hayti holds the ninth rank as respects tonnage; all the States are more or 
less interested in the Haytien trade. The Northwestern States find a market there for 
their fish and other merchandise; Pennsylvania, Northern Virginia, Maryland, Ohio, 
Indiana, Kentucky, Illinois, and Missouri, for their salted pork ; Vermont, New York, 
Massachusetts, Illinois, and Ohio, for their salted beef; Philadelphia and Boston, North 
and South Carolina, Virginia and Kentucky, for their household furniture, their rice 
and tobacco. The manufacturers of New England, New York, and Pennsylvania, have 
already secured an extensive market in Hayti for their cheap cotton textures, and suc- 
cessfully compete with European manufacturers. 

The official returns of the United States show that Mexico, with a population of 
8,000,000, imported from the different ports of the Union, in 1851, less by $350,696 
than Hayti. The trade of the United States with the latter country is therefore more 
profitable than that with Mexico. Indeed, American vessels generally return in bal- 
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last from Mexican ports, or go to other States in search of freight, while in Hnyti they 
always find cargoes. * * * In 1851, the United States exported to Hnyti cotton 
goods valued at $296,000, while the value of similar goods exported to Cuba reached 
only $26,000. The soap exported from the United States to the former country (Hayti) 
exceeded 1,928,682 poruds, to the latter (Cuba) only 389,748. Hayti received from 
the United States in 1851 eight times as much flour as Cuba, and six times as much 
salted pork. 

"Notwithstanding the United States has not recognised the Independence of Hayti, 
nor entered into any treaty with its Government, the restrictions and petty annoyances 
to which our merchants and citizens in that country have heretofore been subjected 
are now removed, and the frnits of this more liberal and friendly feeling are witnessed 
in our annually increasing commerce and in the preponderance of, and preference for, 
American merchandise in the markets of Hayti." This favorable change is uot due 
to any wise policy on our part, but to the good sense of the Emperor of Hayti, and 
the work already quoted goes on to say: "This liberal state of things may, however, 
at any moment, change. In the absence of a commercial treaty between the two 
countries, our relations with Hayti are dependent on the will or caprice of the Em- 
peror. In thiB respect, France and England are on a safer footing than the United 
States." 

NOTE I. 

A mode by which our Slave* could be Liberated and Removed without loss to their Ovmert. 

One of the most difficult points to be overcome, in any scheme for the emancipation 
of our slaves, is to provide the funds to pay the owners whose property is taken from 
them. It cannot reasonably be expected that the masters of slaves would be willing 
to submit to the loss of their property without compensation, and it is very difficult 
to see how the means of making compensation is to be provided. The suggestions 
, contained in the following extract from the letter of Earl Grey to Lord John Russell, 
on the Island of Trinidad, may furnish a key to relieve us of this difficulty. Speaking 
of the attempts to obtain a supply of labor in Trinidad and Guiana, he says: "Why 
should not the owner of an estate in one of these colonies liberate by purchase, aud 
settle upon his property, a whole gang of slaves from some of the worn-out tobacco 
or cotton plantations in Virginia and Maryland, taking from them an engagement to repay 
out of their wages, by instalments, an amount sufficient to cover the price of their freedom, the 
coet of their removal to the colony, and a fair per centage to meet the risk of loeef" * * * 
" The ready concurrence of the slaves in such an arrangement may therefore, I think, 
be reckoned upon ; and in the present state of feeling in the United States on the sub- 
ject of slavery, I believe that many of the slave owners would no less gladly avail them- 
selves of such a mode of relieving themselves from a description of property which is 
daily becoming more difficult and more painful for them to retain. It may also be 
well worth inquiry, on the part of non-resident owners of West India property, whether 
they might not derive far more advantage from their estates than they now do, by 
letting them to experienced American planters, who might be induced to come over 
and occupy them, at the head of their slaves, emancipated for the purpose, on tuch terms 
at I have suggested." If our Government should acquire territory in the tropics, with 
the view of settling it with free negroes, and relieving us of this encumbrance, it might 
be made lawful for slave owners to make compositions with their slaves, and allow them 
to be removed thither and work out their freedom. This privilege is often permitted 
to slaves in this country. It could be accomplished in a much less time in the tropics, 
and would relieve us of one of the greatest obstacles which blocks the way to eman- 
cipation. 

NOTE K. 

Governor Wise in a letter addressed to E. Lucouture, agent of the " Franco-Ameri- 
can Trans-Atlantic Navigation Company," on the subject of a proposed line of steamers 
between France and Virginia, makes the following statement : 

" Looking at the map of Virginia, you see the whole Atlantic low lands watered by 
the Potomac, the Rappahannock, the Piankatank, the rivers of Mobjack bay, the York, 
the James, and the Roanoke, streams rising in the great Appalachian chain of moun- 
tains, and running a few miles only apart from each other in parallel lines, from west 
to east, and all of them except the last emptying into the grand reservoir of the Chesa- 
peake bay, which entirely cuts off the main eastern peninsula. Thus all the eastern 
and first-settled part of the territory was found naturally divided into no less than 
seven distinct peninsulas, separated from each other by eight considerable bodies of 
navigable waters. Up all these waters the tonnage of Great Britain came and found 
facilities of shipment everywhere, deep water, wharfage, and accessibility to navigation, 
up to the very steps of the Blue Ridge of the Alleghanies. This also tended to diffuse 
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population and capital, and prevented the concentration of either at any one point, to 
form a city for purposes of commerce. Every plantation found a landing at its own 
fields or near its own neighborhood, and but a ship load had to be collected at any one 
locality, such was the convenience to and from market of the earliest eettlements of 
Eastern Virginia." 

This statement is not less remarkable for its truthfulness in delineating the unri- 
valled commercial position of Virginia, than for its error in concluding that the facili- 
ties for commerce which that position affords is the cause of the discouragement of 
commerce. When commerce refuses to flourish in a country where "every plantation 
found a landing at its own fields," with " deep water, wharfage, and accessibility to 
navigation, up to the very steps of the Blue Ridge of the Allegbanies," the Governor 
will find it difficult to persuade people that these very facilities for commerce are the 
cause of this refusal. The Governor knows the real cause. 

Lieutenant Maury, in the year 1854, addressed a series of letters to his son, which 
were published in the papers at Richmond and Washington city. In these letters he 
proved that the harbor of Norfolk, Va., was the best on the Atlantic coast, that it was 
nearer to Chicago than the port of New York, and that water communication could 
be more easily established between that point and Norfolk than New York. He shows, 
also, that it is nearer and more accessible to the waters of the Ohio than any other 
Atlantic seaport, and, after descanting at large upon the other vast interior regions 
and rivers tributary to it, he concludes that it ought) by its position and natural advan- 
tages, to excel every city on the Continent. He then gives every reason but the right 
one to explain why Norfolk and Virginia have not attained the prosperity which Nature 
Intended. I will tell him the true cause. It is because the sons of Virginia, of whom 
he u one, dare not divulge the real cause, and tell the people, who look to them for 
counsel and guidance, that negro slavery is the black drug of opium that has put their 
energies to sleep. If Washington, Jefferson, and Randolph, were patriots for desiring 
to relieve Virginia of this incubus, those who are trying to strap it more tightly on 
her back, are not. • 
• 
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ADDRESS OF MR. BLAIR. 



Mr. Blair was introduced by John H. Pillsbury, Esq., President of 
the Association, and said : 

Mr, President and Ladies and Gentlemen : 

The presumption of appearing in this place, so exalted, argues a 
temerity of which I beg you to believe me incapable, of my own mere 
motion. I have been pressed into this adventure by good friends, who 
would not have me forfeit, by failure, here, the little reputation that I 
have at home. They must, then, rely upon the generous sympathies 
of this refined audience to disarm criticism in favor of one who hazards 
himself at their bidding, to gratify you with the novelty of a backwoods- 
man in the literary character of a lecturer for Boston. I deprecate, in 
advance, all judgment of my effort by the standard you are accustomed 
to apply. Born and bred among the hunters of Kentucky, attaining 
manhood in Missouri while still the Far West, and finishing my educa- 
tion as a companion of the Rangers of the Rocky Mountains, I should 
deserve derision if I came here to make a display of scholarship or elo- 
quence, here, where a long line of illustrious orators, filling the first half 
of this century with an eloquent renown, vieing with that conferred by 
the great masters of the art of oratory upon Athens and Rome, is suc- 
ceeded by another, which now promises to keep the crown for the Bay 
State, and its academic city, for centuries to come. The inspiration 
which thus triumphs through successive generations had its origin in 
that blood from which has arisen the lofty monument that looks down 
upon your city, its surrounding hills and villas, and the rolling ocean. 
That inspiration has lifted up a loftier and more enduring monument 
in the divine power of epic speech, which has given your city an eleva- 
tion and illumination which attracts the eye of all our land, and sheds 
its rays beyond the Atlantic. Here the throes of the Revolution gave 
birth to the infant Hercules, that in this cradle crushed the Hydras of 
a vast military power, and by this first labor quickened the heroic spirit 
now throbbing in the bosoms of the oppressed throughout the world. 
Here is the forum where Freedom nerved eloquence to exhort to its 
achievement and secure its conquests forever on this continent. I do 
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not assert pretensions to the least of the attributes that have worked 
these miracles, much less to emulate the glory of the gifted men who 
have employed them all in the service of the country. I come to invoke 
those who now flourish, to bring the commanding influence they inherit 
to assist in this conjuncture of the Republic which is to shape the des- 
tiny of the races of this continent, and sway it, to give a new impulse 
to the vital principle, Liberty, which its enemies would crush under 
the shields made to protect it. 

I desire to present to the young merchants of Boston, upon whose 
invitation I speak, two great practical questions, largely affecting their 
own profession, and worthy of their serious consideration. One is the 
great enterprise which is to pour the commerce of India and the East 
through the heart of our country by means of a great national highway 
between the oceans, spreading the people of our own race across the 
great temperate zone. The other, to create a new empire for their com- 
merce within the tropics of America, requiring for its maintenance 
the peculiar organization of the colored races ; ana both enterprises con- 
curring with an irresistible power, by severing their unnatural connec- 
tion, to exalt the destiny of all the races of this continent. That the 
races are discriminated by indelible marks of difference, appears to sug- 
gest to some persons only the idea of superior and inferior races, and 
that the one was made to be enslaved by the other. It does not appear 
to me to follow, even if the superiority of one race is established, that 
therefore the inferior races are made for its service. On the contrary, 
it is to me a conclusive argument against blending them in the same 
community, to deteriorate the superior by admixture or contact with the 
inferior races, and to create caste, which experience shows is disastrous 
to all alike. But, with the history of the whole world before us, it is 
strange that any one should not see that the marked distinctions be- 
tween the races indicate this adaptability to the various climates of our 
earth, as plainly and conclusively as the vegetable life of each zone 
proclaims the climate which produced it. That when we sec the white 
race wither under the tropics, or change the pale face for the darker 
hues which distinguish the children of the sun, any one should close 
his eyes to the lesson it teaches, that the races are made for or made 
by the climate in which they dwell, and, like the flora and fauna of a 
land, will flourish only in a congenial clime. 

Upon this continent there are regions suited to each of the races that 
inhabit it — transport them to others unsuited, and they deteriorate. 
The proud Spaniard, whose courage and vigor gave him the wealth of 
the American tropics, has already become effete ; and the negro, brought 
thither in chains to minister to his pleasure, is now fast rising to be- 
come the ruling race in those regions, gaining rapidly in number, and 
threatening to overwhelm all others. It is time that this great nation 
should accept a truth, which the Almighty has so plainly written on all 
his works, and adopt a policv in harmony with His will, which neither 
nations nor individuals can violate with impunity. What the policy of 
the Government has been touching this great concern, what it shall be 
in the future in furtherance of the inevitable destiny of the races to re- 
sume their true zones on this continent, it is my design to consider. 
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The present epoch is a new starting point in our Government. The 
impulse given by the movers of the Revolution has come to a pause, and 
all seeme tending to receive *a new direction. " Life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness," were the rights which it was the design of those 
who framed our institutions gradually to establish for all the races of 
our continent. Those great men knew that the current of public senti- 
ment flowed with full volume in that channel which their toil and their 
patriotism had worked out, not only for the freedom of those whose cour- 
age had conquered it, but for those even beyond the ocean who sympa- 
thized with the effort. But their first thought was for the races at home. 
Emancipation of the African slaves, that had been thrust upon our 
shores by the cupidity of our British oppressors and their minions here, 
was speedily accomplished throughout the northern part of the Confed- 
eracy, under the impulse which first prompted our fathers to assert their 
own freedom. Abolition of the slave trade, with a view to the same 
result ultimately in all the States, was the unanimous act of the nation ; 
and before this was done, to preclude an inducement for its continuance, 
the ordinance of 1787, excluding Slavery from all its Territories, was 
voted by the Confederation, before the Constitution existed to add its 
sanction. That other inferior race among us, the Indian, was recog- 
nised as having rights which the white man was bound to respect ; that 
personal liberty, of which their kindred tribes of the south had been 
deprived by the Spaniards, was recognised as a birthright, in which 
they were to be protected, as well as that quasi-ownership in the lands 
they occupied, of which they could not be divested without a compen- 
sation deemed by themselves an equivalent. The whole scope of the 
policy of the young Republic then embraced that grand leading idea on 
which our Declaration of Independence based our individual liberties, 
that all men are born equal in respect to that humanity which author- 
izes them to claim justice at the hands of every superior power, as the 
preservative of life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, which was 
inherent in their nature. The Constitution, it is true, permitted that 
portion of the African race which had been brought under our system 
of colonial bondage to be retained " as persons held to service ; " but 
in this very phrase it rejected the adoption of the law creating Slavery, 
and only recognised existing circumstances growing out of the tyranny 
it had overthrown, that "persons were held to service" whose obliga- 
tions it could not dissolve. So far from recognising the rightfulness of 
Slavery, the opprobrium of the term was rejected to exclude the infer- 
ence of its adoption as a national institution, and a clause was inserted 
authorizing Congress to pass that act abolishing the slave trade, and 
likening the seizure of a man, to bring him to the level of a brute and 
appropriate his labor, to that of stripping him of his goods at sea and 
throwing him to the sharks. The crime was stigmatized as piracy. No 
slave in Africa, or in any other part of the world, can lawfully be made 
a slave in America. This proves that neither the great charter of our 
Independence nor that of our Union ever contemplated Slavery as a 
national institution, or even one to be long perpetuated as local, to make 
slaves of the home-born race, when prohibited as to the foreign-born. 

Such was the policy in which our Republic was inaugurated, and 
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which it pursued as long as it retained the impulse given by its founders. 
Its whole spirit has since been reversed, and its very life corroded by 
the canker of Slavery entailed upon us. I shall not trace the slow pro- 
gress of this insidious disease. It is sufficient to say that the Supreme 
Court — ever prone to assert the power of the few in its own power, and 
assimilate the Government to its own anti-republican organization — has 
overthrown the fundamental principles of all our law, and of our religion 
itself, which recognises every being with a soul, as a man, and as hav- 
ing some rights that all men are bound to respect. In this decree the 
well-established precedents of every department of our Government are 
annulled, and the public opinion of the great body of this nation, and 
the construction given of the Constitution by the uninterrupted usage 
under it, are violated, and the sense and conscience of every civilized 
people on the earth set at naught and defied. The sublime thought 
that has filled the bosoms of American patriots, philosophers, and poets, 
and which the millions have ever uttered with rapture, " This, this is the 
land of the free," the Supreme Judicature just now proclaims must be 
surrendered to the doctrine which makes Slavery national, and, in spite 
of the will of the people, opens up all our territories to become the home 
of the slave! It is this decree, reversing the principles of our revolu- 
tion and the policy of our Government from its foundation, supported 
by the Executive power and and a sectional oligarchy, which has at last 
reached, through many minor controversies, the grand issue on which 
the destiny of the races of this continent depends. To meet it in such 
way as to avert the portended mischiefs, is now the greatest concern of 
this country. It is every man's concern, and this must be my apology 
for offering any suggestions about it. 

In common affairs, men understood Lord Bacon's philosophy long 
before he applied it to the advancement of the sciences. The prudent 
y and sagacious constantly look on the past portion of life, to learn from 
its experiments what to pursue and what to avoid. So statesmen, who 
have the welfare of races committed to their care, should look to their his- 
tory to guide in the adoption of systems to promote their prosperity. 
The founders of our Government were wise and good men, and called to 
iheir aid in forming our institutions the experience of all enlightened na- 
tions, especially that of the mother country and that of their own as colo- 
nies. Without exception, the whole body of sages and patriots embraced 
the Declaration of Independence as lying at the base of our whole polity, 
aud held that the liberties of mankind were the surest sources of the 
wealth, power, and happiness, of a community. Slavery — universally 
pronounced the curse of the country, the blot on its fair fame — was only 
tolerated for the time, because time was necessary to effect a cure of 
what was a chronic disease, which hasty and violent remedies would 
aggravate, and might make mortal. It was soon, however, reduced 
from its extended boundaries, and all the country that then belonged 
to the Union, and which its power could reach, was dedicated to Free- 
dom, in the confident hope that its growth under this invigorating power 
would, in the course of years, produce a teeming population — the off- 
spring of free labor— that would, by the overflow of its numbers, 
made prosperous by industry and economy, by degrees remove the Af- 
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rican-American race to a more congenial and free home within the 
tropics* This expectation would have been realized to some extent by 
this time, had not a vast acquisition of territory, already stocked with 
slaves, been added to the Union. This opened up a way for the dis- 
persion of the multiplying millions in the South, and prevented the mis- 
chief from being felt, of retaining such an overshadowing crowd of slaves, 
to drive out or starve out all the rest of the white race, if even the 
masters were able to hold their places and the negroes in subjection. 

But the policy which has built the tier of free States from the At- 
lantic to the Mississippi will still accomplish its grand design, if the 
patriotism and courage which began this movement remain among us 
to urge it. If all the territory of this continent now free is maintained 
in its freedom, the Slave Power, which received its new impulse from 
the political ambition awakened by extended domain, must rapidly 
shrink under the pressure of the robust strength of free labor, now 
strong within the slave States, as a domestic element of opposition to 
the competition of slaves, and becoming irresistible as a political in- 
fluence beyond their limits, to crush those aspirations of ambitious men, 
who found their schemes of subjecting our popular institutions upon the 
prevalence of the institution of Slavery. I propose therefore to the 
friends of the great cause of popular rights and free labor on this con- 
tinent, to resume the conquering march in its behalf, first indicated by 
Jefferson, defined and established "by the ordinance of 1787, by all the 
States in the Congress of the Confederation, and finally sanctioned in 
the Constitution. That line of march terminated on the eastern bank 
of the Mississippi river, because there terminated the territory belong- 
ing to the Union. The voice of the majority in Congress and the nation, 
on the acquisition of that region which opened the way to the Pacific, 
was in favor of its resumption. The effort was defeated by the inter- 
position of 10,000 slaves in Missouri, and the threat to dissolve the 
Union, unless permitted to constitute it a slave State. This was the 
first attempt to defeat the designs of the fathers of the Republic, in 
dedicating its domain, unpolluted by Slavery, to the white race, and 
opening the career to Freedom over the great West beyond the Missis- 
sippi. The desperate struggle for Kansas has resulted more happily. 
There, intrigue, menace, violence, and bloodshed, were all tried in vain 
against the constancy of a brave and patient people, upholding a good 
cause. This triumph over all the bad acts of bad men, abusing govern- 
ment to their sinister aims, will restore Missouri, even its enemies ad- 
mit, as a link in the chain of free States, to girdle the middle of the 
continent from ocean to ocean. It is this grand consummation which is 
to remove, in removing the cause, all the harassing controversies 
threatening disruption between the States distinguished now by white 
and black labor — the one elevating the industrious producer, the other 
degrading the most useful employment by the opprobrium attached to 
the slave. 

Let me linger here, and take a survey of that glorious line of progress 
marked out by the master minds of our early statesmen, and argue from 
the past what are to be the results of that system through which they 
hoped to secure a happy destiny for the various races it embraced at its 
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inauguration. Of all the regions adapted to foster the energies, intel- 
lectual and physical, of a heroic race of freemen, the world has none 
equal to that which rises from the valley of the Mississippi along the 
temperate central latitudes of this continent, ascends the Rocky Moun- 
tains, where Pike's Peak commands its views, and stands as the stand- 
ard-bearer, beckoning the nation — which descends again, and forms the 
great basin of the continent, the western rim — the Sierra Nevada — 
making the border heights, from which it looks down on California and 
the Pacific ocean. I have trod much of this vast scene — its great plain 
on the east, with its meandering rivers, spreading out lines of forest 
shades amid the illimitable prospect — its mountain grandeur on tho 
slopes clothed in luxuriant grass and wild vines, the elevations with 
lofty woods, the crests combing out at some places with rich minerals, 
at others crowned with turrets of rock, the highest, with imperishable 
snow — the parks and valleys between, now tho winter homes of the wild 
tribes and their horses, on which they sweep the plains, in their hunts 
and wars, at no distant day to become the birth-place of a nobler and 
a fairer progeny than Circassia can boast, or the Caucasus from which 
it is the pride of our race to have descended. 

It is remarkable that the blessings which Providence has prepared 
on this continent for civilization seem to emerge all of a sudden to the 
view, as the condition of society has reached the point to make appro- 
priation possible. The gold long glistened in the sand and quartz of 
California, under tho eyes of the eager, gold-hunting Spaniard, unseen. 
It was reserved to feed the mighty commerce to spring up, when the 
energies of the Anglo-Saxon race on the North American continent had 
tamed its Atlantic wildernesses ; when its inventive genius had found 
the means to leap through space by the steamboat on the sea, and the 
railroad car by land ; to annihilate it as an obstruction to thought, by 
conveying it on the lightning over continents and oceans. The same 
moment seems first to have revealed the immeasurable treasures of the 
great plains and the mountains of the interior, which one colossal nation is 
to bestride, with one foot on each great ocean, sending with its com- 
merce over both the blessings of liberty and civilization. 

It is said that when the Puritan Pilgrims first reached this shore, 
they sent out pioneers to ascertain how far westward the land was sus- 
ceptible of cultivation. They returned with the good tidings that the 
selvage of the continent, for at least twenty miles back, was habitable 
by an agricultural people. This was the utmost aspiration of a people 
who, for religion and liberty, gave what to them was the world, to seat 
themselves on its mere margin. Their prows now plow the waves of 
every ocean, and their children, having redeemed California from the 
atrophy of Spanish rule, are now pressing up the Sacramento, to meet 
in the great basin their brethren of Kansas, who, ascending with their 
settlements the broad streams on which they have conquered and estab- 
lished free homes, are already gathering gold at their fountain heads, in 
Pike's Peak and its southern ranges. Here, then, we see rapidly real- 
izing Benton's prediction, that " the line of great States which now 

* stretch half way across our continent in the same latitudes — Pennsyl- 

* vauia, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and Missouri — may be matched by an 
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c equal number of States, equally great, between Missouri and Califor- 
4 nia." Kansas has thrown off her slave fetters, and is now ready to 
take her place as a free State in the Union. Benton's second State, 
West Kansas, or the State of San Luis, is filling up with people around 
Pike's Peak, and in the rich valley from which it takes its name. Fre- 
mont, Beale, Heap, Gilpin, McClanahan, and Leroux, all familiar with 
this region, speak with enthusiasm of the fertility of its soil and salubri- 
ty of its climate. The San Luis Valley, drained bv the Rio del Norte, 
lies between the 38th and 39th parallels of latitude ; it is at once the 
largest and most beautiful of all the mountain parks. The snowy bat- 
tlements of the Sierra San Juan form its western wall, and it is here, 
according to Col. Gilpin, where the Sierra Mimbres rises to the alti- 
tude of perpetual snow, and assumes for two hundred miles the local 
name of the Sierra San Juan, 44 that the dislocation of nature by vol- 
canic forces, and the consequent metalliferous developments, attain their 
highest culmination." And let me say here, in regard to this gallant 
officer and hardy pioneer, that the language I have quoted from one of his 
recent speeches is no prophecy after the fact. Years ago, before the 
discovery of gold in California or at Pike's Peak, in his tent, and with- 
in sight of the great Sierra San Juan, he uttered the same prediction, 
since verified in a manner so extraordinary. 

The third State marked out by Benton is the Mountain State : " A 

* section of the Rocky Mountains, from the 37th to the 41st parallel 
4 of latitude, nearly three hundred miles north and south, and going 
4 down to the base on either side, making two hundred miles or more 

* in breadth, covering an area of 60,000 square miles, while all the 
4 Swiss Cantons have not 20,000." This Mountain State will make 
one of an unbroken chain of States from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 
No other section of the Rocky Mountains is capable of an extent of 
cultivation to embody a community to constitute a State ; but here a 
Republic will grow up, thrice as potent as all the Swiss Cantons. Its 
three immense parks — the South, the Middle, and the North Park — 
two of them thirty miles, the third sixty miles in diameter, contain an 
area of land fit for cultivation greater than all Switzerland, while in- 
numerable valleys, divided by rich, sloping hills, covered to the sum- 
mit with pasturage, open the way from the parks through a multitude 
of streams — northward by the Platte to the Missouri, eastward by the 
Arkansas to the Mississippi, southward by the Rio Grande del Norte 
to the Gulf of Mexico, and southwestwardly by the Colorado to the 
Gulf of California. Here we find four immense rivers of our continent 
lifting their heads aloft together in the midst of the richest mountain 
scene in the world, interlocking with their arms and embracing the re- 
gion of their birth. 

This healthy, luxuriant land, thus separated into coves or parks, is 
distinguished, as Kentucky was when first appropriated by its civilized 
settlers, as a sort of preserve for the game that fed surrounding nations. 
In Fremont's journal of his exploration in 1843-'4, it is thus described. 
He approached by the head stream of the Platte. " The valley nar- 
4 rowed (he says) as we ascended, and presently degenerated into a gorge, 
4 through which the river passed, as through a gate. We entered, and 
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found onrselves in the new park, a beautiful circular valley of thirty 

* miles diameter, walled in all around with snowy mountains, rich with 

* water and with grass, fringed with pine on the mountain sides below the 

* snow line, and a Paradise for all grazing animals. The Indian name for 

* it signifies * Cow Lodge,' of which our own may be considered a trans- 
' lation, the enclosure, the grass, the water, and the herds of buffalo roam- 

* ing over it, naturally presenting the idea of a park." The resemblance 
recommended to Fremont the English translation of the Indian name. 
The Indians had never seen an enclosed park, but they knew that it was 
peculiarly the lodge of the game, because the Indian tribes dare not 
lodge there. It was, like Kentucky, the hunting and fighting ground 
of the Indians, but the home of none ; when they came to hunt, they 
came, too, with all their strength, to fight. Fremont had proof of this 
in passing from the New Park on the east of the Rocky Mountains to 
the Old Park to the west of the chain. The journal goes on, after 
passing the narrow divide between the parks : " We found ourselves 
' on the western waters; we halted at noon on the edge of another 
' mountain valley called the Old Park, in which is formed Grand river, 

* one of the principal branches of the Colorado of California. We were 
' now moving with some caution, as, from the trail, we found the Ara- 

* pahoe village had moved this way. As we were coming out of their 
' enemies' country, and as this was war ground, we were desirous to 
4 avoid them." While thus guarding himself against an attack from 
the Arapahoes, a band of Utahs was discovered coming from the west 
of the mountains to hunt ; and in the collision which took place between 
these two hostile villages, he was enabled to draw off without molesta- 
tion from either. His notice of the encounter between these marching, 
war-making, and hunting villages, at once shows their estimate of the 
country for which they contended, and the habits which will determine 
their destiny. It is apparent that this Mountain State, which attracts 
the warlike tribes from the great valleys beyond the Rocky Mountains 
and the plains on this side, Like Kentucky, which brought the Indians 
from beyond the Ohio on the north and the Cumberland on the 
south, to contend for the prey it afforded, is to be the grandest of all 
the States in the belt, but it must have a band of pioneers that can 
employ the axe and the rifle with equal success. 

A fourth State will embrace the whole valley of the Colorado, down 
to its head of navigation by steam, in latitude 36° 6'. Its width, from 
the base of the Rocky Mountains to the eastern base of the Wahsatch 
Range, is 150 milos ; its length, upward of 300. The Colorado, which 
passes for several degrees of latitude below the head of navigation 
through a desert, yet opens to this Valley State the whole northwestern 
seetion of Mexico, with the Gulf of California. A central railroad will 
strike, in the midst of this State, the old Spanish trail from New Mex- 
ico to Los Angeles, in California, which bends up in a loop to 38° of 
latitude in the Colorado Valley, and descends to 34°, to avoid the im- 
passable desert along the lower latitudes. A short branch of railroad 
from the central will unite the navigable waters of the Mississippi with 
those of the California Gulf by 1,000 miles of rail, and open up the 
western flank of Mexico to the control of our interior States. This 
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Valley State has already the nucleus upon which to build its strength 
in the settlements at Las Vegas de Santa Clara, of several thousand 
white men. The Sierra de la Plata, or Silver Mountains, border the 
valley of the Great Colorado ; the Cerro di Sal (Salt Mountain) is 
situated among the western spurs of the Sierra de la Plata ; and here, 
also, are found mountains of iron, rivalling those of Missouri. 

The Territory of Utah, in the Great Basin, including Carson's Val- 
ley, makes the last of the magnificent belt of States which are to bring 
the seaports of the Atlantic into weekly communication with the com- 
merce of the Pacific by railroad, and hourly intelligence by telegraph. 
In this Territory, it is computed there exists already a white popula- 
tion of 60,000 souls. There are a multitude of thriving towns, extend- 
ing from Parowan and Cedar City to the City of the Salt Lake. Ag- 
riculture flourishes, coal mines are opened, iron works are established, 
mechanic arts are plied, and busy trade is pushing industry ahead to 
every point of the compass. Before five years shall have elapsed, 
Benton's prediction, received a few years ago with such incredulity, will 
be accomplished. Kansas on the east, Utah on the west, have already 
sufficient numbers to become States. The next season will not come 
and go without witnessing a larger population in the State of San Luis, 
or Colona, as some prefer to call it, attracted by the treasures lately 
revealed under the shadow of Pike's Peak, than is now possessed by 
Utah and Kansas together. The Mountain State and the upper valley 
of the great Colorado will soon be filled with a teeming and busy peo- 
ple ; their attractions surpass all the others, and in their gorges will be 
sought and found the golden quartz whose washings have impregnated 
the sands of the plains below. 

This belt of States, now in rapid growth, will have decisive influence 
on the destiny of our grand Republic, and all the dependencies of this 
continent. When their political, agricultural, manufacturing, and 
commercial interests, are blended by the all-pervading power of elec- 
tricity and steam, a bond of union becomes consolidated, strong in pro- 
portion to the magnitude of the system within the reach of its attrac- 
tion. All Mexico will be subject absolutely to the influence it may 
exert, whether for its prosperity or ruin. That base line which can 
bring the whole force of the Union to bear upon its most exposed part 
in an instant, must necessarily control its destiny. That this power 
will be exerted for its protection, and to promote its welfare, will be the 
natural result of the closer and more commanding affinities which must 
grow up out of our commercial interests in that country, and which, 
requiring a stable, just, and free Government, to create the prosperity 
necessary to advance them, will concentrate an irresistible power on 
our Government to secure it. 

The most important of all political questions with the friends of our 
Union now arises, as to the means of developing this cordon of central 
States at the earliest day. Prudent statesmen of this time avail them- 
selves of the advantage of consulting that policy which those who built 
up the highest prosperity in our older States adopted under similar cir- 
cumstances, and always incline to apply it to the new, if it have suc- 
cessful experiment for its sanction. A line of free States, with a 
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magnificent national road — like the great Aorta in our system, scatter- 
ing the currents of life throughout the body — was the means applied by 
the founders of the grandeur of the Republic to fill up the uncultivated 
regions between the seaboard and the great West with a race of our 
own blood. I propose the same process for our greater West, not 
merely for the advantage of the people who are to fill the new-born 
States with civilization and improvement, and all the blessings that 
attend Freedom wherever it goes, but for the resulting benefits it will 
confer also on our seaboard States on both the great oceans. The 
discoveries of late years render the creation of means to transport a 
population across the continent an easy effort, compared with that which 
paved the way for the emigration that has in a life-time filled up the 
territory between the Alleghany and Mississippi, and an equal dis- 
tance beyond. The new power that is said to have bridged the Atlan- 
tic adds half a million annually to the free laborers seeking homes 
among us ; and the teeming West now adds its multitudes to those of 
their enterprising kindred from the older States, in peopling the lands 
beyond the Mississippi. Railroads and steamboats bear them to its 
confines. The dense and matted forest, so formidable to the settlers 
east of the Mississippi, do not retard the march of those who are press- 
ing beyond to the shores of the Pacific, but a land inviting the plow, 
and already clothed with meadow, as if the Almighty had prepared here 
u new land of promise, to repay the trials of those who had passed the 
wilderness — a land lifted up into the pure air, above the malaria, from 
which disease is banished, and whose dry atmosphere ripens the already 
planted meadow, and converts the grass into hay, as it stands upon the 
ground, to fatten and sustain countless myriads of buffaloes throughout 
the winter, instead of rotting, like the rank grass in the humid climates 
of the delta of the Mississippi, and on this side, and infecting the air 
with disease and death ; and when to these rare recommendations is 
added that temptation which none can resist, that shining metal which 
commands the world, awaits here the coming of our race to found an 
empire, the greatest on the earth and amidst its grandest scenes. 

This column of new States, which are to be pushed to the Pacific, 
may with truth be said to accomplish what Columbus in his rapture 
supposed he had attained when the vast Western Continent rose upon 
his vision. He looked to the shore as that of the " far Cathay ; " he 
thought he had reached the East Indian Empire by sailing to the west. 
A railroad across the continent, now that the steamboat plows both 
oceans, will bring China nearer to Europe than America was in the 
days of Columbus, and both Europe and Asia may meet in their pro- 
ducts in the heart of our continent, in less time than our own products 
could formerly be conveyed to its centre from its two sea-shores. It is 
now perceived that the steam-car is superseding water carriage to a 
great extent, by its rapidity und security in convoying traffic as well as 
travellers. How much of the Oriental commerce of Europe, that 
now rolls on for a good part of a year, circling the hemispheres, will 
be content to continue this lagging delay, rather than to reach fruition 
in a few months by a quick transit across our continent ? The nations, 
awakened by the electric spark of modern discovery, find the Old World 
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delay between thought and consummation too slow, and now, after cen- 
turies of consideration, Europe is resolved suddenly to make a short 
cut to India by the Isthmus of Suez. America may outstrip Europe 
in this race for the riches of the Eastern continent and the islands of 
the Eastern seas. A flight to and across the Pacific, on the wings of 
steam, will attain the prize soonest. 

The suggestion of the impossibility of this achievement is worthy of 
those sages who, after seeing the steamboat stem our rapid and crooked 
rivers, and ply along the ocean around its shores, where it is most dan- 
gerous, held back for years its adventure across the Atlantic by the 
din of impossibility ! So now the impossibility of making a railroad 
over the smooth plains and long sloping mountains, over which the 
wagons of the emigrant, loaded with women and children, have been 
moving over buffalo roads, for which nothing has been done by science 
and art, is urged to bar the application of those facilities which have 
climbed the steeps of the Alleghanies with winding grades, and bored 
through their inaccessible heights with tunnels. Col. Fremont's last 
scientific survey of the route from the Missouri to the Pacific, in which 
he traversed all its mountain passes, divided into sections, giving the 
grade of each with exact measurement, proves conclusively its practi- 
cability. His measurements, taken with perfect instruments, in the 
hands of an expert, disclose to us that, for the first 250 miles on the 
Kansas river, the track ascends two and three-fourlhs feet to the mile. 
At an elevation of 1,350 feet above the sea, the route left the Kansas 
to cross the prairie uplands between it and the Arkansas. It reached 
the Arkansas at the distance of 150 miles, the elevation being 2,676 
feet above the sea, and the rise being nine feet to the mile for the whole 
distance, and, in crossing the uplands, varying from twenty to forty feet. 
Up the Kansas to the mouth of the Huerfano, the distance is 230 miles — 
the ascent, seven feet to the mile for the first 140 miles, and thence, 
to the mouth of the Huerfano, ten feet to the mile. This point is 
4,375 feet above the sea. At the head of the Huerfano, in the Wet 
Mountains, it is 0,000. From the mouth of the river to one of its 
springs at the foot of Utah Pass, in the Wet Mountains, the distance is 
124 miles, the average grade being thirty-six feet to the mile. From 
the Utah Pass to that of the Cochetope is little over 100 miles. Fol- 
lowing the mountain foot around to the head of the San Luis Valley, at 
an elevation of 7,000 feet, makes the approach to the Cochetope Pass, 
in the main Rocky Mountain range, through the Sahwatch River Val- 
ley. From the San Luis Valley to the Cochetope Pass, at an elevation 
of 9,820 feet, the distance is 40 miles, and the average grade fifty- five 
feet. At the Utah PasB, a tunnel of 1,000 yards through the crest of 
the ridge is required ; and at the Cochetope Pass, when the crest is 
attained by a grade of fifty-five feet to the mile, a tunnel of 2,000 yards 
will be required, which would carry the line to a corresponding eleva- 
tion on the western side of the mountain, 350 feet below the summit. 

Here is the development of all the difficulties which a railroad would 
have to surmount in the passage of the Rocky Mountains, the whole 
way between the 38th and 39th parallels of latitude, wooded and 
watered with the exception of the short prairie line between the Kansas 
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and Arkansas rivers, and from end to end, the soil rich in grasses and 
capable of settlement. Fremont has taken pains, not only to measure 
the route and present every difficulty, but, in his forthcoming publica- 
tion, he will exhibit to the eye of the reader every feature of the defiles 
taken by daguerreotype, so that an engineer in his closet may see the 
impediments in the same daylight in which Fremont saw them. He will 
give his measurements and the whole aspect of the mountain country, 
to test the verity of the statement of his letter to me, and which I read 
in the House of Representatives, with his pledge to make it good, that 
" the line is direct, and tho inclination easy ; the heavier grades 
1 together and continuous, none heavy enough to make the snow an 

* impediment upon the rails ; that there are but two great obstructions, 
' easily overcome by moderate tunnelling, and lesser grades than are 
' now in use in England, over which is passing the largest traffic in the 

* world." Compare this with the grades over the Alleghany Moun- 
tains, penetrated and passed over by so many railroads bearing im- 
mense trains of burden as well as passenger cars. The railroad from 
Philadelphia to Pittsburgh passes with a grade of ninety-one feet to the 
mile for eleven miles, and with 800 feet of tunnel. The Baltimore and 
Ohio railroad ascends the Alleghany from Piedmont to Altamont on a 
grade of more than one hundred feet to the mile for 17 miles, and 
through several tunnels at other places in the mountains, making a dis- 
tance underground of more than a mile ; and on the railroad from Bos- 
ton to Troy, to get rid of a circuit and heavy grade, the Hoosac tun- 
nel, four and a half miles in length, is in progress. 

The Sierra Nevada, which is the only obstacle beyond the Great 
Basin, has been found practicable. Mr. J. Lewis, an engineer of great 
eminence, who surveyed the route for a road from Charleston to Cin- 
cinnati, and recently from San Francisco to San Jose, gives information 
that Sherman Day has made the location of a wagon road from the 
vicinity of Placerville to Cary's Mill, in Carson Valley, crossing the 
Sierra at Johnson's Pass. No part of this road has an ascent over five 
degrees. The engineer traces it at every step up the South Fork of the 
American river to Slippery Ford, which is only four miles from Lake 
Valley ; and a tunnel of four miles from this point, he positively as- 
serts, is the only serious difficulty in the construction of the railroad. 
He states that two hundred feet rise in the length of the tunnel of four 
miles (fifty feet to the mile) attains the Lake Valley, and that the 
descent from the Lake Valley is so entirely within the limits of railroad 
gradients that he entertains no doubt of a practicable route. 

Here we see, from the reports of practical railroad engineers, and 
actual travel over the routes, that the Great Basin is accessible from 
the east through the Cochetope Pass in the Rocky Mountains, and 
from the west through the Sierra Nevada, by way of Sherman Day's 
Pass at Lake Valley, and that both of these passes lie between the 38th 
and 39th parallels of latitude, and thus a direct route through the centre 
of the domain of the Republic is presented. 

Successful art always pursues nature in the attempt to accomplish 
similar designs. When we look on the map, and see the central river 
of the continent rmming from north to south in the midst of its great 
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valley, and its thousand tributaries spreading out east and west ; and 
when we see art, with innumerable contrivances, distributing the pro- 
ducts of the soil to and from the central channel, the reasoning mind 
infers that a wise Providence so arranged the grand instrumentalities 
of nature, that the sagacity and industry of man might apply them ben- 
eficially, as we see them employed. If, then, we would convert other 
great agencies of nature to the similar design of making a channel of 
communication from ocean to ocean — a steam river across the continent 
to a direct and close connection between the eastern and western waters 
of the world, with a view to make lateral distribution of the commerce 
of life through the body of our country — if we would follow nature, the 
main channel should take its way along the central region, and throw 
out its branches north and south. The structure of the human frame 
teaches that safety and utility are combined in giving a central position 
to the main vital current that animates the system. The great arteries 
do not lie upon the surface, nor do we 

" Wear our hearts upon the sleeve, 
For daws to peck at." 

While, then, it may be well to have channels along our frontiers, to 
have commerce with other nations, certainly for national convenience, 
but indispensably for safety from external aggression, it is wise to have 
the main commanding one, where all our energies may be concentrated 
within, so as to be exerted most readily by the national will. 

The effect of such a thoroughfare in filling the interior with populous 
States is obvious to every man of reflection. Pigeons, that gather in 
such clouds, and spread on rapid wing over a country fruitful in mast, 
have not an instinct surer or stronger than that of men for regions that will 
feed all their appetites and the longings of their hearts. Allured by the 
gold that runs in veins through all the mountain ranges, by the riches that 
rise up spontaneously with the grasses that even now cover the uncul- 
tivated plains with animal life — the means of easy access being supplied, 
they will flock to farm, to mine, to hunt, and revel in adventure. The 
attractions of a farmer's life in regions where the land lies open to the 
plow ; where the air is so wholesome that game hung up in the heat of 
summer is embalmed and dried ; where the lungs heal in consumptive 
patients, who now seek the pure, dry, and thin air of these elevated re- 
gions for a cure, instead of the damp rotting vapors of the tropics — 
would bring multitudes to cultivate the voids which have hitherto known 
nothing but barbarism. Thousands would go there from the love of 
romantic adventure and enterprise, and all that the energy and intelli- 
gence of our race could draw from the treasures of those primeval re- 
gions, from their minerals, animals, woods, waters, and various soils, 
would be poured down toward both seaboards to swell the tide of com- 
merce ; and this, so far from depopulating the older States washed by 
the ocean, would impart new life to them. The wants of a vast inte- 
rior, made up of races accustomed to enjoy all that belongs to the sea — 
its luxuries from all its continental shores and islands — its commodities 
and elegances derived from all the arts and manufactures which have 
grown to perfection in the older States — would create a demand on their 
industry and skill which would attract to them, from all parts of Eu- 
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to native genius and enterprise never felt before. What a spring this 
would impart to commerce, to ship-building, to coal-mining, and to the 
iron foundry, which creates the framework, the bone and sinew of every 
potent structure that belongs to commerce, manufactures, the mechanic 
arts, and agriculture. 

The influence of this grand movement, emerging in a line of free 
States with almost marvellous birth, between Missouri and California, 
upon the destiny of the races upon this continent, is the aspect that in- 
vites the deepest consideration. The immediate result will be to repress 
far to the north and south the wild beasts, and the wild tribes of men 
who pursue them. Settlements of husbandmen will soon fill up the 
middle region, watered by the Arkansas, the Kansas, »the Platte, and 
their tributaries, and the empty spaces now marked on the map as the 
hunting grounds of the Chcyenncs, Arapahoes, Utahs, and Sioux, and 
the reservations of the Delawares, Shawnecs, and Cherokees, will be- 
come the abode of civilized communities. The wild Indians will pur- 
sue the buffalo into the sections, north and south, least adapted to cul- 
tivation, and, as the game gradually diminishes, the tribes supported by 
it will destroy each other for the remnants. This has been the fate of 
all the hunting tribes of this continent, as agriculture intruded into the 
domain on which they preyed. There is some reason to hope that the 
vast extent of the Western plains peculiarly adapted to pastoral life 
may have the effect to convert portions of the savage hunting tribes into 
useful accessories of our race, as the occupants of the soil, each sub- 
serving the interest of the other. The Indians connected with Spanish 
settlements south of our territories become herdsmen, and obtain thus 
a more comfortable and much less precarious subsistence from the do- 
mesticated flocks and herds they protect, than formerly from those they 
pursued for indiscriminate destruction. The Northern tribes of our 
country are so addicted to wandering, by nature so incapable of steady 
habits of labor, that those that survive the destruction of the game must 
become a nomadic people, and live on a share of the herds they tend for 
the settlers, or in sections remote from agricultural improvement be- 
come, like the nomadic tribes of Asia, masters of herds, and roam from 
wilderness to wilderness for subsistence. As for the tribes that now 
have homes on the frontiers of the Western States, the late sales of 
their reservations in Kansas, with their consent, and on account of the 
Indian proprietors, point to the destiny of all similarly situated. 

The Indian cultivation is nothing, except in the tribes where the 
chiefs and a few head men have appropriated to themselves the Govern- 
ment annuities designed for their people, and, purchasing slaves with the 
wealth thus acquired, have made them work portions of the richest soil, 
and by the products doled out to the poor of the tribe have reduced them 
all to vassalage. The attempt of Ridge, Boudinot, and others of tho 
Cherokees, to assert the rights of the mass of the people, was met by 
assassination on the part of those who had monopolized the money and 
power of the nation. The suggestion of Mr. Buchanan, in his message 
to Congress, that this Indian usurpation should be adopted as a State 
in the Union, coincided in principle with his recommendation of the 
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Lecompton usurpation for adoption as a State Government in virtue of 
the Slavery clause in the Constitution it presented. The latter had a 
redeeming proviso connected with it, to which the Indian State pro- 
posed for fellowship with the other States cannot pretend. After 
seven years of endurance, the people of Kansas could have changed 
their Constitution, and partially enfranchised the State. The Indian 
State, which must come for admission if the President's innovation 
succeed, is constituted of the red and black races exclusively; and 
the political power is vested in the chiefs of the former, in virtue of the 
influence derived from their ownership of the latter ; so that the caste 
with which rests the authority will, for its own sake, perpetuate Slavery. 
It is not probable that the white race, which constitutes the sovereign- 
ties which comprise the United States, will bear an amalgamation in 
Congfess by the admission of red or black representatives, (for they mix 
in the Indian Government,) any more than they would admit such rep- 
resentatives in the State Governments, or approve such motley inter- 
mixture in domestic life. The novelty of introducing Cherokees, Sacs 
and Foxes, Pottaw atomies, and Kickapoos, into our Senate and House 
of Representatives, (and 01 the other tribes ; for if one comes, why not 
all?) can have been proposed by the President only as a u sop for Cer- 
berus," that triple-headed monster, which he fancies will guard the 
gates of the Charleston Convention through which our Pluto must go to 
renew his reign. No one more misconceived the genius and temper of 
the people to whom Mr. Buchanan tenders this offering than he. They 
are proud of an oligarchy of their own best blood, but to share it with 
an Indian, although he brought the honors of Slavery in his train, they 
would spurn. 

Hybrid races carry degradation alike into government as into commu- 
nities. Indeed, they cannot perpetuate themselves. The Moors and 
Spaniards, although subsisting together in the same peninsula for eight 
centuries, and intermingling in every relation, have propagated no com- 
mon stock. The celebrated African explorer, Dr. Livingstone, as re- 
markable for his observation as for his truth and liberal feeling, states 
that in the old settlement of Angola, where the Portuguese, the first col- 
onizers of Africa, amalgamated universally with the natives, the hybrid 
race does not survive but a few generations in its own line. Such fam- 
ilies run out, unless they lapse into the African, and lose their caste 
entirely by the infusion of negro blood. So in this country, the French 
who have intermarried freely with the Indians leave a posterity called 
half-breeds, because they do not survive an intermixture of their caste 
beyond two or three generations. Curious observers have assured me 
that the same fact is true of the mulatto caste ; where the line is con- 
fined to this color for a few generations, it fails. The attempt, then, to 
hybridize our Government — which, I trust, is to survive a thousand cen- 
turies — must prove a failure in the end, even should Mr. Buchanan's 
scheme of amalgamation have a beginning ; but that it will not have. The 
semi-civilized tribes on our Western frontier will sell out their lands, 
and subside at length among their kindred races of Mexico, where it is 
to be hoped, under the protection and countenance of our Government., 
they will in the course of time become a refined and polished nationl 
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and revive with their growing prosperity some of the elegant tastes that 
distinguished them as a people in the days of Montezuma, superadded 
to the manly energy of mind and body which Liberty invariably confers. 
This, I confidently believe, will be the consequence of filling up the 
great West with these pale-faces that have already wrought such mir- 
acles since their appearance at Plymouth and Jamestown. 

But they have another most noble achievement before them — most 
noble — because it requires that lofty magnanimity which can triumph 
over the strongest, high aspiring, and boldest impulses of a gallant na- 
ture, pressing forward in a wrong direction, and daring to encountei 
obstacles irremovable because planted by nature in the heart — in the 
heart of those who assail as well as those who defend. Justice and 
conscience form an insuperable bar to the propagation of Slavery, and 
the wrong inherent in the institution undermines it. If the deliverance 
is timely, and the work of the superior race, it shows that it is progres- 
sive, and looking to higher destinies for the master and the slave. If 
delayed until engrafted on the political institutions and grounded in 
the habits of a people, it fastens a decadence upon both, and the rise 
©f the inferior classes, in combination, brings deliverance and ruin to- 
gether* The Roman Republic sunk under servile and civil wars, in 
which the slaves and gladiators were associated with the legions. The 
decline and fall of the Roman Empire was the result of the universal 
corruption which universal Slavery entailed. In modern Europe, the 
progress of the superior class was marked by the extinction of villenage 
and the enfranchisement of the serfs. The growth of civilization in 
Russia, and die marked fact that her millions of serfs could not defend 
her own soil from a few thousand embattled Britons and Frenchmen, 
has hastened emancipation across the north of all Europe and Asia. 
The words of the Emperor to his nobility in Moscow, who hesitated in 
this great work, are full of profound admonition. I utter them here, 
not as prophetic, but evincing that sound sense which I know will con- 
trol in the solution of Slavery in our land : 

" Gentlemen, I am always happy at being able to address thanks to 
' the nobility ; but it is not in my nature to speak against my con- 
' science. I always speak the truth, and, to my great regret, I this 
' day cannot thank you. You may remember two years ago, in this 
' hall, I spoke to you of the necessity of proceeding sooner or later to 
' the reform of those laws which regulate servitude — a reform that must 
4 come from above, that it may not come from below. My words have 

* been ill-understood. Since then, this reform has been the object of 
1 my constant solicitude ; and having invoked the Divine blessing on my 
*• undertaking, I have commenced the work. * * * I have fixed 

* for you the bases of the reform, and I shall never swerve from them. 
' Reform must come from above, that it may not come from below.' 17 

A more potent voice than even that of the Autocrat has proclaimed 
this as the law of the world ; and Turkey, all-conquering once, stands 
a sad speotaole, exhibiting, in her own decay, how the wrong inflicted 
on inferior races avenges itself by the vices with which it afflicts the 
wrong-doer. 

Slavery in our country has taken its worst form, and will be followed 
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by the worst results, if not speedily removed. The contrast between 
the races destroys the sympathies of kindred which would soften servi- 
tude. It has obtained the highest judicial sanction for the idea that 
the negro is a being so alien to our nature as to have no rights which 
we are bound to respect as appertaining to man ; that he is not inclu- 
ded as such in the great declaration of the rights of humanity ; and the 
inference is, that he has no soul. Our Supreme Court has decided that 
the negro has nothing of that " Divinity that stirs within us," which 
can save him here or hereafter. This monstrous doctrine, interpolated 
into our Constitution, is a last resort to render Slavery compatible with 
the principles of our free government. This shocking decision will 
awaken a feeling in every heart not dead to all the sentiments of hu- 
manity, that cannot but arouse public opinion everywhere to revolt. 
To what grade must the population of the slaveholding States be re- 
duced, if that class which performs the labor and creates the wealth of 
the State is stripped of the attributes of man, and ceases to have any 
rights 1 Will not such degradation attach in time to all who are con- 
strained to labor in the service of another, no matter of what class, or how 
compelled ? If, then, a state of things is produced in the slaveholding 
States which subjects the white laborer to the same absolute depend- 
ence on the employer as the black, the fate of one becomes the fate of 
the other, and neither will have rights which those holding all power in 
tile State are bound to respect. A leading press in Virginia has al- 
ready announced this doctrine, and a late debate in the Legislature of 
Georgia evinced that this squinting toward despotism was understood 
to be the aim of those striving to reduce all who labor to the condition 
of Slavery, by opening the slave trade to fill all the channels of industry 
with such as would work for slave wages, or, in other words, for bare 
subsistence. The proposal tending to open the slave trade by legisla- 
tive action was defeated, after strenuous debate, by the argument that 
the slaves now increased faster than the whites ; and that if an addition- 
al influx of Africans, by opening the slave trade, were permitted, the 
wages of free labor would be so reduced as to destroy its existence. 
This admitted argument admits, also, that as the slaves multiply more 
rapidly than the whites, time will produce the same result without im- 
portation. Already, in South Carolina, the slaves are nearly two to 
one of the whites ; and to this complexion all must come at last, in those 
States that foster the slave institution. 

It is evident, from the showing of the census, that free and slave 
. labor cannot subsist together through a long tract of time. Virginia 
presents the most favorable aspect for the continuation of both, for it 
is a State that exports the black laborer, and has a climate peculiarly 
inviting to the immigration of free labor; yet the whole number of 
free whites engaged in agriculture in 1850 was 97,454, while her slaves 
amounted to 472,528 — near half a million — now, doubtless, more. 
And what has been the result of a half century's experiment of black 
and white labor together upon the latter and upon the State's prosperi- 
ty! A comparison with a free-labor State will show. Virginia, with 
the advantages of soil, climate, extent, and more than double the pop- 
ulation of New York in 1800, has now fallen far behind her rival. In 
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1850, the population of New York more than doubled that of Virginia, 
and the census of her real and personal property was triple. This half 
century's experiment, then, solves the problem as to what must be the 
result of free and slave labor on the destiny of States. The energetic 
white generations of Virginia abandon the State to escape from the 
blighting presence of Slavery. The immigration of free labor, and the 
capital it would bring with it, shuns the State, from the same impulse ; 
and now, unless reaction occurs to arrest this fatal tendency, is not the 
once leading State of the Union doomed to perpetual inferiority by sub- 
stituting the black race for its own fair and noble progeny 1 Had Vir- 
ginia, like New York, gradually abolished Slavery, and thus opened its 
gates to free immigration, and retained her own children, who were 
driven out and disfranchised lest their votes would unsettle the divine 
institution of Slavery, (as it is now called,) who can doubt but that its 
greater white basis at the start would still have kept ahead of that of 
the Northern State 1 If this be so, then for half a million of slaves 
Virginia has exchanged more than two millions of citizens animated 
with her own blood, gallant spirit, and lofty intellect. The vaunted 
opinion of the Supreme Court, which converts slaves into brutes, makes 
no amends for this loss. With her two millions of free men, Virginia 
has lost (600,000,000 of real and personal property, the difference be- 
tween the assessed value of hers and that in New York ; counted as 
chattels, and not men, slaves make no compensation to Virginia for the 
loss of her free-born children — the priceless jewels of a great Common- 
wealth. 

Neither the heroic nor the Christian spirit, native to the Southern 
bosom, can, in silent thought, brook the sad sophistry of the bench, nor 
the false glosses of sectional conventions, disguising the fatal influence 
of black bondage. They see and feel the ruin around them in the 
poverty and despair of their unemployed countrymen and in the wasted 
face of the country. They know that mischief must fall on their pos- 
terity, when the land is surcharged with hosts of slaves wielding the 
physical energy of the country, and an oppressed white race, which may 
at some time turn the hatred now nurtured against the instruments 
which deprive them of their bread, to those whose opulence and power is 
founded on the subjection of both subordinate classes. The growing 
evil is marked by the far-seeing forecaste of the oligarchy, not only on 
the census tables, but in the atmosphere that sighs around them. But 
they meet it in the spirit of daring men — political ambition whispers, 
and as from the beginning, its inaudible breathing swells the bosom of 
the proud and aspiring with the thought — "Evil, be thou my good." 
This malady of the South is now to be cured, the chevaliers think, by 
the sword. Its first movement was by combination and diplomacy to 
make Presidents, prostitute aspirants at the North, break compacts, 
seise Kansas, make a black line across the continent, and spread the 
contagion of Slavery over all the south of the continent and its islands, 
and make an Occidental Empire, in imitation of the Oriental Empires of 
Timour and Mohammed. Success seemed to answer to the first well- 
directed push, but Kansas at last proved a stumbling-block, and now 
schemes of direct and immediate aggression, under Executive auspices, 
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with arms, are meditated. The shades of Cortez and Pizarro visit in 
dreams the coaches of numberless military chieftains with the spoils of 
Mexico, South America, and Cuba, in their hands; and Satrapies, with 
crowds of vassals held of some victorious conqueror, rise in visions to 
put our plain confederated Republic of free citizens to shame. 

But this age, unhappily for all military meteors, is utilitarian. The 
sober minds of our countrymen see no advantage in ravaging Mexico or 
Cuba ; nor do they think Slavery such a blessing that they should incur 
the disgrace of buccaneering to bring a free people under the yoke. It 
is against the genius of our Republic, born of Freedom and Toleration, 
to provoke by flagrant wrong, and especially by a wrong having a still 
greater one ior its purpose, the establishment of Slavery in a neighbor- 
ing Republic, which fought bravely and successfully to abolish it. This 
scheme for alleviating our plague, by visiting it upon another people, is 
not just, nor will it succeed. 

There is another remedy, deriving its force from the nature of our 
Constitution. It is, indeed, its healing principle, curing wounds other- 
wise irremediable. It is Freedom. It is the deliverance of two incon- 
gruous races from an unnatural connection, and setting both free. That 
sable race, bred in the pestilence of Africa, is a blot on the fair pros- 
pect of our country. The institution which grows up out of its servi- 
tude is a poisonous excrescence, which sucks the vitality out of those to 
whom it clings. It is an institution which, in making the aliment of 
the whole society in which it exists depend on the growth of Slavery, 
makes this at last the lot of all who are not the masters. 

Deliverance therefore from a people who cannot assimilate with our 
people, the subjects of an institution utterly abhorrent to our free in- 
stitutions, is the natural and easy mode of restoring symmetry to our 
political systems, and equality among the people and States of the 
Union. 

How happily might the genius and generous enthusiasm of the lead- 
ing spirits of the South accomplish this grand result, if the patriotism 
which lies at the bottom of their hearts could hold in check their heady 
ambition 1 Even the soaring flight which would carry the flag of this 
country over all the surrounding islands of the Gulf and nations of our 
continent, might prove fortunate, if in the fullness of our strength we 
carried along with it the wisdom, justice, freedom, -and love of liberty, 
that first unfurled it. But no ! buccaneering abroad — threats, violence, 
and sinister intrigue, at home — are the auspices under which these vast 
designs are inaugurated. 

u O for a Falconer's voice 
To lure these tassel gentlea back again, 
Bat bondage u hoarse, and may not apeak aloud." 

If there is no commanding voice to bring these high-flyers back again 
to the just, wise, and peaceful policy that once characterized our Gov- 
ernment, if the two races of the impoverished whites and enslaved 
blacks, with mutual hate, subject each other to a common oppression, 
and " dare not speak aloud," the first heavy calamity that comes from 
either the perverted ambition that would usurp power over the weaker 
nations around us, or the weaker class among us, will awaken a new 
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sense of patriotism. The counsels of Washington, Jefferson, Macon, 
and Gaston, of Lowndes, the elder Gadsden of the Revolution, Craw- 
ford, and all the lights of the Sooth, that led the way to homogeneous 
institutions to make our Union perpetual, will again prevail, and Mr. 
Calhoun's sectionalism will abate its presumption. The patriotism of 
the South will then scan the cause of the growth of the North, and will 
gradually open the way to that prime element of its prosperity — Free 
Labor. The reform will be gradual, as all mighty movements, to be 
safe, must be slow. Whenever a region is acquired within our tropics 
to make a permanent home for our American freedmen, emancipation 
will take place rapidly all along the line of slave States bordering on 
the free. Our slaves might even be allowed to make compositions with 
their masters, and work out their own freedom, in the rich countries of 
the tropics, where the labor of a man adapted to the climate is worth 
four times as much as in Virginia or Kentucky. And, whether this be 
done or not, I am satisfied that if such a refuge is provided for the 
blacks, and the argument that emancipation wil) place them on an 
equality, within the States, with the laboring white man, is thus taken 
out of the mouths of the supporters of the institution, the same class of 
men, whose prejudices, aroused by the fact that they have been injured 
by the competition of slave labor, has been made the means to per- 
petuate the slavery of the instruments of their ruin, will in turn de- 
mand that the slave shall be removed — they will vote his emancipation 
when they know that emancipation includes removal from the State. 

It is only by the joint action of the State and National Governments 
that emancipation can be effected. President Monroe, an eminently 
practical statesman, gave this as his opinion in the Virginia Convention 
in 1829, and when it was suggested that the National Government 
could not interfere in this delicate matter, he declared that it could do 
so in aid of the State Governments, and that emancipation was not 
practicable without such aid. " And," he says, " if we find that this 
' evil (Slavery) has preyed upon the vitals of the Union, and has been 
' prejudicial t3 all the States where it has existed, and is likewise re- 
' pugnant to their several State Constitutions and Bills of Right, why 
' may we not expect that they will unite with us in accomplishing its 
' removal ? " The Indians have been removed from the different States 
at the expense of the General Government, and new homes provided for 
them ; and as there are free negroes in every one of the States, and the 
subject is thus brought home to the people of all, what is to prevent 
the Federal Government from offering to all of that class, who are wil- 
ling to accept it, a home in a climate congenial to their natures, and 
throwing around them its protection, as has been done for the Indians ? 
I do not propose that any man should be constrained to go there, but 
that we should offer them the inducement to go, precisely as we do 
with the people of our own race, when we acquire for them regions like 
California, in which they can better their condition. Without further 
action on the part of our Government than to secure homesteads to 
those who are now free, or may hereafter become so, either by the act 
of the State Government or individuals, and the guaranty of their civil 
and political rights, (as England has done for her subjects in portions 
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of Honduras,) emigrants in thousands would soon find their way to 
freedom — to the rich soil, where the people of their own color prevail, 
although just emerging from Slavery, over the Spanish and aboriginal 
race, making the main strength of the country, and holding office both 
in church and state. Can any doubt that the American-born and 
American-instructed African, carrying with him the intelligence, the 
industry, the progressive impulse, acquired by all engaged in the agri- 
culture of this country, would fail to carry success with them to then- 
new abodes 1 It imparts new energy to a plant, to transplant it in a 
better and more congenial soil. By the gradual transfer of four mil- 
lions of our freedmen to the vacant regions of Central -and South Amer- 
ica ; invigorated by a fresh sense of liberty ; with lands of their own be- 
fore them to improve ; with immense forests of mahogany and all the 
precious woods of the tropics, the dye stuffs, the medicinal plants, and 
varieties of fruits, which make up of themselves a rich commerce, 
growing spontaneously, and to be had simply for the labor of prepara- 
tion ; with mines of silver and gold shut up simply because of the ex- 
haustion of the race that opened them — a race unsuited to the climate 
in which they are found — who can doubt that the transplantation of the 
negro from our temperate zone to that hot climate, that infuses immense 
vigor into all the animal life as well as vegetable growth that is native 
to it, would not only create wealth, but establish a great national power, 
for the benefit of that under the patronage and protection of which it 
arose 1 

All the Spanish States of this continent have, in their new organiza- 
tion, made our Government their exemplar. The relics of despotism 
inherent in their old forms, and possibly the inveterate habit of that 
people, will not permit them to settle, and the machinery to move easily 
and in order. A dependency of our Government, composed of a people 
addicted to respect it, and accustomed to its forms, aided by a multi- 
tude of our own race, whose enterprise and interest would induce them 
to embark their capital and skill in building up a new power to appro- 
priate the riches of the tropics, would form a Republic to give law to 
all of their caste within the reach of its influence. I have no doubt 
that all the nations and islands of the Gulf would fall under the in- 
fluence and make a league with such a dependency of the United States 
as I have contemplated, and that the whole would necessarily look to 
our Union for protection. The contiguity of the United States, and the 
relations which its commerce and overshadowing power would create, 
and the very posture of the country, enveloped in the waters poured 
out from our land and the Gulf stream that washes our shores, must 
make the people who inhabit it with us, though not of us. It would, 
in fact, become our India, but under happier auspices ; for, instead of 
being governed by a great company, to drive the people to despair and 
insurrection by its exactions, it would have its own Government, which 
would owe a fealty to ours, as Canada does to England, which is gov- 
erned by its own representative Assemblies and by a Governor and „ 
Cabinet, which, however appointed, recognise conformity to public 
opinion declared by the representative body to be a duty. The Crown is 
but a symbol of authority. Its power and that of the British Parlia- 
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ment is felt only in aiding the improvement of the country and protect- 
ing it. The tie between them is a triple cord of increased power, hap- 
piness, and glory, the growth of their union. And I believe such will 
be the bond to bind to the car of our Union as dependencies the free 
Republics of African Americans now in embryo in our tropics, and 
the Indian Republics of Mexico, in which the red race now constitutes 
seven-eighths of the population. 

It is the true mission of a superior and enlightened race to protect 
and establish with well-founded institutions the feebler races within the 
reach of its influence. The general welfare requires this, and renders 
it the exalted duty of powerful nations. England, France, and Rus- 
sia, though subject to selfish monarchies, yet feel the impulse of this 
enlightened age; and we see the Czar giving freedom and personal 
rights to his sixty millions of serfs, and spreading civilization over all 
the north of Europe and Asia. England and France hold up besotted 
Turkey, and endeavor to instil life again by imparting freedom and 
toleration to the masses. England extends her principles of representa- 
tive government, in greater or less degree, to her dependencies ; and 
France, propagating her power in Africa and Asia, carries with it the 
refinement, intelligence, and skill, which may at some time elevate the 
people she civilises in the scale of nations. Shall the mighty State of 
this hemisphere — the pioneer of the liberal principle of the greatest 
good to the greatest number — be known to the red and black races 
struggling into existence, under liberal forms of government, in neigh- 
boring climes suited to their caste, only as a depredator and enslaver 1 
They seem to have been committed to our guardianship by the gracious 
Providence that has conferred so many blessings upon us in the achieve- 
ment of our own liberties. Shall we abnse the power thus conferred 
by establishing bondage as the law for all whom we can master 1 

I dare not speak for all the States, but for that in which I live I 
can assert that there is a strong feeling among the masses to absolve 
Missouri from the shame of countenancing the slave trade, foreign or 
domestic, or of increasing the burden upon the Union by emptying the 
Treasury and creating a national debt to buy islands of slaves, en masse f 
for others * uses, or even of continuing the abuse within its own limits, 
to foster the pride of a few at the expense of the interests of the many. 
But there are difficulties in accomplishing this last point, that the peo- 
ple of the free States do not seem to estimate ; and yet, when nearly 
one-half of these States have laws on their statute books prohibiting the 
immigration of free negroes into them, thev should understand why it 
is that almost every man repels any scheme of emancipation which 
would let loose a hundred thousand negroes in Missouri, either to prey 
upon the community as paupers, or to become competitors with the free 
white laborer for wages. The removal of the manumitted slaves is a 
sine qua non in every State that looks to deliverance from Slavery. 

The alternatives through which this inexorable condition is to be 
reached ought to be well considered by every friend of emancipation. 
Missouri may be delivered by selling the slaves in a Southern market, 
or by sending them, as the Indians were sent, to freeholds abroad, at 
the expense of the General Government. The riddance to be obtained 
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by selling the slaves of Missouri, their owners would recoil from with 
commendable repugnance. It is a great error to impute to slave-owners 
generally, but especially to those of the farming States, a want of feel- 
ing for their slaves. The hearts of Southern men, though slaveholders, 
are alive to as generous and tender emotions as any on earth, and they 
feel family ties bind them to the slaves who have been associated in its 
cares and labors, almost as strongly as the ties of consanguinity. It is 
the reluctance to subject them to more intense labor under overseers, with- 
out the family sympathies to make them lenient, that forms an obstruction 
to Missouri's becoming a free State by the sale of that class of her peo- 
ple. As freedmen, neither the North nor the South will receive them ; 
and unless a better home is made for them abroad, the process now 
going forward in Missouri to emancipate the State must consign them 
to the cotton region. The immense accession to her white population 
from the East, during the last year and this, has put in motion a mass 
of another hue toward the South, and more light will pursue this dark 
retreating body, as it follows the shadow of a cloud passing from our 
fields. The temptation held out by Missouri — the middle pathway of 
nations — inviting emigration from all the world, is now too great to be 
resisted by its comparatively small body of slaves. Here the emigrant 
from every State in the Union and of Europe may find a kinsman, and 
men from all the world will find themselves in the midst of its staples. 
Here are mountains of iron and wildernesses of timber, and the earth 
teeming with coal and lead and other minerals. Materials to fill the 
hand of man with machinery, and to furnish that Promethean heat 
with which he gives life and activity to the world of his creation. Mis- 
souri — seated at the confluence of her mighty floods, that bring with 
them all the tribute of the farthest North and West, and make return with 
the luxuries of the richest tropics of the earth — with one hand ex- 
tended, she now reaches the seaports of the Atlantic ; she is stretch- 
ing the other to the Pacific for its golden treasures and the wealth of 
the Indies. It is madness to suppose that she will long endure the 
decrepitude of Slavery. And while her slaves and those of the South- 
ern States within the temperate zone are an encumbrance to them, if 
set free, and seated within the tropics, they would be worth much to 
the nation and to the world. The value of a dependency there, made 
up of our emancipated blacks, may be estimated by the readiness of 
some of our statesmen to pay $800,000,000 for the island of Cuba, 
which the law of gravitation, that attracts feeble countries to their 
strong neighbors, will bring to us before long without payment, and 
which, if we should now purchase it, could only be the right of unrestrict- 
ed trade, and not the land and slaves, which would still belong to their 
present owners. 

If the trade of Cuba, with its one million laborers, is worth this vast 
sum, how shall we estimate that of a dependency peopled by our 
4,000,000 of freed blacks, whose superior intelligence would dominate 
all the races of the tropics, and bring them under our influence — a re- 
gion richer than any other tropical country in the world, because lying 
in the track of the southeast and northeast trade winds, which, passing 
over an immense expanse of ocean, gather moisture that is precipitated 
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upon the lofty mountains of the interior, and create the largest rivers 
on the globe, and make the land bloom with eternal verdnre. For this 
reason, the tropics of America exceed in fertility all other intertropical 
regions, in which drouth prevails for one half of the year, and the other 
half is the season of floods. Instead, therefore, of being an expense to 
the nation, the foundation of such a colony would be the grandest com- 
mercial enterprise of the age. The richest tropics in the world, lying 
adjacent to us, opened up to us by a people speaking our own language, 
deeply imbued with our ideas of government and religion, leaning upon 
us for support and guidance, and to whom the climate is innocuous. 
How different would our India be from that of Great Britain, where, to 
make a market, she is compelled to coerce a hostile people, speaking a 
different tongue, having a different religion and government, distant 
from her thousands of miles, and with a climate destructive to those 
through whom she maintains her ascendency ! 

Are the young merchants of Boston and of America indifferent to an 
enterprise which would give to our commerce, without a rival, such an 
empire as that to which I have pointed ? — an empire not to be won by 
cruelty and conquest, but by peaceful and benignant means, by impart- 
ing to others the inestimable blessing of liberty which we enjoy, and 
removing from our midst the only cause which threatens the prosperity 
and stability of our Union. Are the merchants of Boston, to whom I 
now address myself, indifferent to that other grand enterprise which has 
so often been pointed out to them by the ablest statesmen of our coun- 
try, and by means of which we shall contend with Europe for the com- 
merce of Asia and the islands of the East, and from a vantage ground 
which insures our success 1 I allude, of course, to the highway of na- 
tions through the heart of our country, connecting the Atlantic and 
Pacific oceans. Let me say to you ? that it is this great highway, giving 
to our race its seat of empire within the temperate zones of this conti- 
nent, and commanding the commerce of the East, which is to strengthen 
them for the civilization and peaceful conquest of the American tropics, 
through the instrumentality of that race which an inscrutable Provi- 
dence appears to have placed among us to be fitted for the task. We 
shall then see the great Gulf Stream, which gathers its mighty volume 
beneath the tropics, and washes the whole Atlantic front of the conti- 
nent, bearing upon its bosom to all our cities the tributes of a richer 
and vaster commerce than that with which India has enriched and built 
up mighty nations, to perish with its loss. 

It is this connection between the two oceans by railroad which is to 
make for the Confederacy five great free States beyond the Mississippi. 
Add to this measure one which shall seenre to every man a homestead 
in the public domain, inalienable, except by devise, and you shall see 
free States arise like magic in the great West — free, because, where 
every man is a landholder, no man can be a slaveholder ; and so well 
is this understood, that you will find no supporter of the slaveholding 
oligarchy who can be induced to support a measure by which the public 
lands will pass easily and rapidly to actual settlers. When by this 
process the number and the power of the free States are multiplied, and 
the slave States lose the ability, in combination with that interested 
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capital elsewhere wbioh always sympathizes with the capital invested in 
negroes, to command the Presidency and control the Government, Sla- 
very will cease to be a political question in the nation, and will be re- 
mitted to the people within the States, divested of all political motives 
for maintaining it, to be dealt with as an economical question. The re- 
sult will be emancipation of the slaves, upon the compensation and by 
the consent of the masters, because it will be for the interest of all. 
The fact that the slaveholding interest has, by such combination, con- 
trolled the Government, and commanded its powers and its immense 
patronage, is of itself a motive for sustaining the institution infinitely 
greater than the profit it brings to the masters. Take that away by 
the measures which will create in the least possible time a vast prepon- 
derance of free States, and Slavery must stand on its own merits, 
stripped of the strength it possesses — by being, in fact, the Govern- 
ment of this country, dispensing a patronage of 0100,000,000 per an- 
num, and able to gratify or disappoint the wishes of every man of am- 
bition in the nation — when the divine institution ceases in fact to be the 
Government of the United States, it will receive no more honor than 
the divine right of Kings, in the person of some deposed and fugitive 
dynasty. How many who swore fealty to Louis Philippe are now 
ready to take service with the Emperor Napoleon III 1 Will those 
who bow to the black idol of Slavery, because it confers upon its par- 
tisans the honors and emoluments of the State and National Govern- 
ments, refuse to worship at the loftier and purer shrine of Liberty, 
when the same motives prompt their devotions ? 

I believe that, when Slavery no longer wields the political power of 
this great Government, it will fall of its own weight. Emancipation 
and the removal of the enfranchised race to the tropics will follow, and 
the Southern States will fill up with people of our own race ; and the 
pretext now put forth for monopolizing the soil by slave labor, that the 
white man cannot work in that climate, will be found to be a sheer fal- 
lacy. Nowhere do the powers of the white race, mental and physical, 
attain greater perfection. And are we to be told, in defiance of the 
decree that u in the sweat of his brow man should live," that the high- 
est endowments were conferred on him in a rich and genial region, that 
they might be buried in indolence ? Fact disproves it, as well as the- 
ory. Throughout the whole race-horse clime, the white man is stronger 
in endurance than the African. Our whole country is in the temperate, 
not the torrid, zone ; and we find that, even in the cotton country of 
Texas, the emigrant Germans produce the best and highest-priced cot- 
ton, and more of it to the acre, than is grown on slave plantations. 
When the cloud passes off from Virginia, and its renovation is pre- 
scribed in the adjoining Carolinas, it will pass, too, from their worn-out 
lands, and white freeholders will renew them, and make more cotton 
from their hundred-acre fields than will be obtained from plantations of 
a thousand devastated by slave culture. This wonder is already open- 
ing the eyes of farmers in Maryland and Virginia, who see wheat fields 
created without a slave making ten-fold to the acre over their poor crops 
spread over their African wastes. The great mountain plateau that 
runs through Mexico, and follows the Pacific down into the tropics, 
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makes the only region where civilization has touched the Indian, and 
softened his savage nature ; and the only stable Government now ex- 
isting in these regions is that wielded by Rafael Carrera, the Indian 
dictator of Guatemala. The negro alone can reclaim the vast level 
plains and pampas, the tierra caliente of the continent. Shall the races 
conform to the law of their creation, or shall we attempt to change the 
order of nature, and bring retribution upon ourselves by striving to 
subvert with our devices the decrees of Omnipotence ? 

How grandly our nation would loom up in the eyes of the world, if, 
abandoning the policy which makes it the taskmaster of slaves, it should 
lay its hands to the work not only of restoring freedom to the race which 
has so long and so faithfully served us and our fathers, but to recom- 
pense tiiem for their long servitude, by giving them all homes in regions 
congenial to their natures, and guarantying to them a free government 
of their own, in which, without ceasing to be a part of this country, 
they should still be to themselves, and escape the presence of that 
social subordination and inferiority inseparable from the contact of dif- 
ferent races in the same community. The moral power and grandeur 
of the act would challenge the admiration of the world, and make our 
later fame surpass the glory of the great struggle which gave us a place 
among nations. 
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Containing extracts from letters from Mr. Jefferson, from speeches of Hon, Mr. 
Trumbull of Illinois and Son. Preston King of New York, Resolution of Bon* 
J. R. Doolittie of Wisconsin, Letters of Governor BisseU of Illinois, Robert 
Wickliffe of Kentucky, James O. Brodhead of Missouri, Hon. Oerrit Smith of 
New York, Benjamin Silliman of Yale College, Rev. Theodore Parker of Boston, 
and extracts from the letters of several free colored men of education and intelli- 
gence, on the subject of the emancipation and colonization of the blacks in the 
tropics of America. 

The colonization of oar free blacks in the tropical regions of America was sug- 
gested by Mr. Jefferson. It is a subject of such magnitude and interest that I shall 

2 note two paragraphs from his letters, to show that he contemplated this plan, and 
eemed it absolutely essential to the safety of our nation. In a letter addressed to 
Mr. Sparks, he said : 

" The second object, and the most interesting to us, as coming home to our physi- 
' cal and moral characters, to our happiness and safety, is to provide nu asylum, to 
' which we can, by degrees, send the whole of that population (the negroes) from 
' among us, and establish them under our patronage and protection, as a separate, 
' free, and independent people, in some country and climate friendly to human life 
' and happiness." 
In a letter to Mr. Coles, he said : 

u Yet the hour of emancipation is advancing in the march of time. R will come ; 
* and whether brought on by the generous energies of our own minds, or by the 
' bloody process of St. Domingo, excited and conducted by the power of our present 
4 enemy, if once stationed permanently within our country, and offering asylum and 
' anna to the oppressed, is a leaf of our history not yet turned over." 

I shall also embrace this opportunity to publish a number of letters received after 
the speech made by me on the 14th January, 1858. in which this topic was broached. 
Among others, one from Robert Wickliffe, Esq., the most eminent lawyer of Ken- 
tucky, and one of the largest slaveholders in that State ; one from Gov. Bissell, of 
Illinois *, a letter from James 0. Brodhead, of Missouri, formerly a State Senator, 
and now a distinguished lawyer j an extract from n speech of Senator King, of Now 
York ; and an extract from a speech of Senator Trumbull, of Illinois ; and a res- 
olution offered by Senator Doolittie, of Wisconsin, I shall also publish the letters 
of Gerrit Smith, Theodore Parker, and Benjamin Silliman, and several very inter- 
esting letters from free colored men of intelligence and education— all showing that 
the plan struck out by the philosophical mind of Mr. Jefferson, and which I have 
attempted to bring to public attention, contains the true solution of the Slavery 
question in this country, and will finally unite all interests for its accomplishment 

Extract from the Speech of Hon. Lyman Trumbull, of Illinois, delivered at Chicago, 

August 7, 1858. 

The charge that we want to have anything to do with negroes, is utterly untrue. 
It is a false clamor, raised to mislead the public mind. Our policy is, to have 
nothing to do with them ; and I myself am very much inclined to favor the project 
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suggested by Mr. Blair, of Missouri, at the last session of Congress. He suggested 
a plan for colonizing our free negroes, who are willing to go, somewhere in Central 
America, where an arrangement could be made by which their rights may be se- 
cured to them. The policy now is such as to prevent emancipation ; and although 
we do not want to interfere with the domestic institution of Slavery in the States, 
still we wish to interpose no obstacle to the people of those States in getting rid of 
their slaves whenever they think fit to do so. 

We know that many of the slave States have passed laws prohibiting the emanci- 
pation of slaves by their masters^ unless they are taken out of the State. The result 
of this legislation is, that emancipation must cease. There are thousands of free 
negroes in Virginia, but that policy is now stopped, because it is impracticable, there 
being no way of disposing of the ne^ro when emancipation is prohibited. Many 
masters in the South desire to emancipate their slaves, and especially is this the 
case as they approach death ; for, however they may reason while in health, and 
thoughtless of that event which levels all alike, they aro very apt, in making up their 
last account and disposing of their property, to think of the wrong and injustice they 
have done by holding some of their fellow-men in bondage, and they are quite willing 
to emancipate them. Thousands would be emancipated if there was any place to 
which they could go. I, for one, am very much disposed to favor the colonization 
of such free negroes as are willing to go to Central America. I want to have noth- 
ing to do either with the free negro or the slave negro. We, the Republican party, 
are the white man's party. We are for free white men, and for making white labor 
respectable and honorable, which it never can be when negro slave labor is brought 
into competition with it. 

We wish to settle the Territories with free white men, and we are willing that this 
negro race should go anywhere that it can to better its condition, wishing them God 
speed wherever they go. We believe it is better for us that they should not be 
among us. I believe it will be better for them to go elsewhere. 

A Voice. Where to ? 

Mr. T. I would say, to any Central American State that will make an arrange- 
ment by which they will be secure in their rights until they arrive at a time when 
they can protect and take care of themselves. 

Extract from the Speech of Preston King in the Senate on the Oregon Bill, {Con- 
gressional Globe, p. 2207, vol. 36.) 

The only mode in which we can relieve our country, relieve the blacks and the 
whites, divide these races, and provide separate homes for them, is by some scheme 
which will meet the approbation of both — one which the parties themselves will exe- 
cute. I think well of a scheme presented of a colony in South America— or Central 
America, perhaps, is better — extending to it such aid and protection from this Gov- 
ernment as would be perfectly legitimate and proper, in the hope that such a meas- 
ure would be the best means of accomplishing a result so desirable for the benefit 
of both white and black. I think some such result as this will come, in one way or 
another, from the collision of interests, from inevitable causes, and from the compe- 
tition of free and slave labor. 

*, * * As I said, the condition of things now is such as requires something of 
this sort. They are looking to emancipation in Missouri, beyond all question. Their 
newspapers are discussing it, and I have no doubt that, in other border States, that 
idea would be more generally entertained, if a rational easy mode of providing for 
the black population was ready at hand. Indeed, I remember, when the annexa- 
tion of Texas was discussed here, and through the country, that one of the strongest 
arguments used in favor of annexation, through all that part of the country where I 
reside, was, that bringing Texas into the Union as a more extreme Southern State 
would draw off the black population from all the border slave States, and that they 
would become free States. * * * I speak of this to bring the subject to the 
attention of the Senate, and to avow my wish and disposition, in any practicable 
mode, to aid in providing such a place for the free blacks of the country. 

July 14, 1868. Senate of the United States, {Congressional Globe, vol 36, p. 3034.) 

Mr. Doolittle, of Wisconsin, submitted the following resolution, which lies over 
under the rule: 

"Whereas the numerous disabilities to which free persons of color, of African 
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descent, are subjected in many of the free States, have made it desirable on the 

})art of large numbers of them to seek elsewhere a more favorable field for their 
abor and enterprise*, and whereas the same class of persons is regarded with still 
greater disfavor in the slaveholding States, from considerations deemed so controlling 
that farther emancipation in many of them has been prohibited by law, unless the 
persons emancipated shall be at the same time removed beyond the jurisdiction of 
the State ; and m some of them the graver question is seriously entertained, whether 
persons of African descent, who are now free, shall not be again reduced to slavery 
if they continue to remain within their jurisdiction *. and whereas, in Yucatan and 
Central and South America, there are vast regions, almost uninhabited, of the most 
beautiful and productive countries in the world, in a climate well adapted to the 
constitution of the African race, to develop its greatest power and highest activity: 
therefore, 

"Reaolvedj That the Committee on Foreign Relations inquire into the expediency 
of acquiring by treaty, in Yucatan, Central or South America, the rights and privi- 
leges of settlement and of citizenship for the benefit of such persons of color, of Afri- 
can descent, as may voluntarily desire to emigrate from the United States, and form 
themselves into a colony or colonies, under the laws of the State or States to which 
they emigrate j. the United States, in consideration of the commercial advantages of 
free trade with such colony or colonies, making and securing the necessary and 
proper engagements to maintain them in the enjoyment of the rights and privileges 
acquired by such treaty or treaties." 

Letter from Governor Bissell of Illinois.— [Extract.) 

Springfield, Illinois, January 27, 1868. 
I have been greatly interested in the perusal of your speech. * * * You 
have undoubtedly struck the right chorcf, and I pray God that you and I may live to 
see the day when your views will be carried into practice. I deem your plan per- 
fectly feasible ; and although some difficulties we may expect to find in reducing it 
to practice, yet they are not insurmountable. But I only designed at this moment 
to thank you for the speech, and to express my hearty approbation of its doctrine. 

Ever yours, WILLIAM H. BISSELL. 

To Hon. F. P. Blair. 

I desire to call especial attention to the letter of Mr. Wickliffe ; he was a cotempo* 
rary of Jefferson, and one of his most earnest and able supporters* age has not di- 
minished the vigor of an intellect which, for half a century, placed him at the head of 
the bar of Kentucky, with the strongest men in the Union lor his competitors. Mr. « 
Wickliffe is one of the wealthiest men and largest slaveholders of his State. 

Letter from R. Wickliffe, Esq. 

Lexington, Kt., March 13, 1858. 

Dear Sir: My ill health has prevented me from acknowledging before the favor you 
have done me in sending me your speech, delivered in the House of Representatives 
on the 14th of January, upon the subject of colonizing free blacks from the United 
States in Central America. In early life I thought much on the subject of which 
your speech treats, and my thoughts went even farther. I have believed that the 
Government of the United States ought not only to acquire sufficient territory to 
create a State large enough for colonizing the free blacks, but that an office should 
be created to remove them to their country, and a fund provided to purchase all 
Blaves whose masters were willing to sell. The establishment of the Colonization 
Society, however, and the extensive bodies of sugar and cotton lands acquired by 
the General Government, destroyed all hopes I ever entertained of achieving my 
object in ray time. I am glad, however, you have brought the subject before Con- 
gress and the world, and hope that somethiug may be done that will not only do im- 
mediate credit to the country, by adopting some mode to bring perpetual Shivery to 
a terminating point, as well as leaving no longer food to the disputants about the 
question of power between the South and the North. 

I thank you, sir, for this mark of your attention, and believe me to be ever yours, 
respectfully, R. WICKLIFFE. 

To F. P. Blair, Jun. 
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Extract of a Letter from Hon. James 0. Brodhead. 

Bowlingrbex, Piu Co., Mo., Jan. 23, 1858. 
Dear Sir: Yon will permit one who has taken a more than ordinary degree of 
personal interest in jour movements for some years past, to congratulate you upon 
the crowning effort of your life, in the delivery of your speech on the Central Amer- 
ican question. 

There is a tone of enlarged patriotism about the proposition embraced in your 
resolution, which has been in vain looked for in the vapid and ephemeral efforts of 
party hacks for the last ten years, in Congress or out of it. Besides, the idea is a 
practical one, if not practicable, and, at the same time, it is national, divested of all 
sectionalism. It takes out of the mouth of the slaveholder the words which are 
always first on his lips when a Northern man says anything about the negro, " that 
is none of your business." In reply, the Northern man can say, it is our business, 
for we have free negroes as well as you ; it is for our interest, as well as yours, to get 
rid of a degraded race, aliens to us in political and social relations ; and thus it is 
that a fatal blow is given to Southern fanaticism, at a point where it cannot be par- 
ried. Many a Southern man has refused to look into the question, and sheltered 
himself behind that declaration, " It is none of your business." 

Letter from Oerrit Smith. 

Psterboro, April 1 t 1858. 
Dear Sir : You were so good as to send me a copy of your speech of January 
14th. Never until to-day did I give it an attentive reading. I am now prepared to 
thank you for it very heartily, and to confess that it has enlightened and gratified 
me. * * * 

Greatly should I rejoice in your proposed outlet for our free colored people. That 
outlet once provided, and vast numbers of this people would hasten to avail them- 
selves of it I would have the immigration entirely voluntary, and so would 
you. * * * 

Yours, &c, GERRIT SMITH. 

P. P. Blair, Jun. 

Letter from Oerrit Smith. 

Peterboro, April 24, 1858. 
Dear Sir : * * * I agree fully with you, that the mass of the whites in the 
slave States would be in favor of emancipation, could an outlet for the emancipated 
be afforded. Such an outlet there would be, were there a well-protected black State 
in Mexico or Central America for our blacks to go to. The further it were from us, 
and the more different its soil and climate from ours, the less probability would there 
be of a desire on either part to have that State become a member of our Union. 

Among all feasible things, there is nothing that, in my judgment, would so much 
promote a peaceful abolition of Slavery as your son's plan. Let him be careful that 
no part of it be couched in words that would offend the blacks, or invade their self- 
respect. The plan, to succeed, must be such as will in every way please them, and 
increase, rather than waste, their too little self-respect. 

Very truly yours, GERRIT SMITH. 

To P. P. Blair, Sen. 

Peterboro, April 13, 1858. 

Dear Sir : It is with very great pleasure I received your letter. The copies of 
your son's admirable speech, which you say you sent me, I have not yet received. 

I am decidedly in favor of inviting our free colored people to colonize in Central 
America. Africa is too far off. The idea of returning to her all her children upon 
the continent and islands of America, is absurd. They will at no very distant day 
congregate in our western equatorial regions, say within fifteen or twenty degrees of 
the equator. 

But I will consent to no form of compulsion to promote this colonization. Let 
the world be all before the black as well as the white man. Let them be entirely 
free to stay where they are, or go where they please ; and wherever they may be, let 
them not be denied a single right of their manhood. 

Yours, GERRIT SMITH. 

P. P. Blair, Esq. 
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Letter from B. SiUiman. 

New Ha vex, Cokn., , 1858. 

Dear Sir : Although late, I beg you to accept my thanks for your very able, 
instructive, and interesting speech of January 14th, 1&58, of which I received a copy 
franked by your name. I perused that speech with great attention. It was patriotic, 
far-seeing, and benevolent, as regards that already powerful body which must one 
day become a dangerous element of our population. 

It is most unwise — and especially for those States in which this population is 
condensed, and in which it is daily increasing with alarming rapidity, it is infatua- 
tion — to ignore present evil and future danger. 

Having been somewhat acquainted with Missouri, and especially with the beauti- 
ful city of St. Louis, which is so honorably represented by yourself, I rejoice in the 
auspicious prospect now opening, that Slavery will eventually retire from its borders. 

Yours, respectfully and truly, B. SILLIMAN. 

Letter from Rev. Tluodore Parker. 

Boston, Jan. 26 ; 1858. 
Dear Sir : Excuse a stranger for troubling you with a word. I have just read 
your excellent speech — it is published in the Daily Advertiser of this morning, the 
mo9t important journal in New England. Allow me to thank you for it with all my 
heart. I think there has been no such Anti-Slavery speech in Congress, since Mr. 
8umner*s, until Mr. Hale spoke last week. It is a good sign, when the member 
from Missouri can say such things. 

Yours, 4c, T. PARKER. 

Letter from Alfred V. Thompson, (a black man.) 

Cincinnati, Ohio, June 5, 185$. 

Sir : I have read your speech two or three times on the colonizing of colored 
people in South America, and am much interested in it, and must say I am highly 
pleased with the plan. I have showed it to several, and they are much pleased with 
the document, and have worn out the speech, and hope you will send us three copies. 

It is just the plan for us disfranchised Americans. I am naturally of an enter- 
prising disposition, and have never found any cause to so elate me since I espoused 
emigration in 1842. when we left for Liberia with the view that we as a people could 
not attain to any honorable position in this country, nationally speaking. I was 
much pleased with our condition in Africa, from the fact that I saw no superior on 
account of color. (The Government was a Republic something like this. I don't 
like the British Government, though I prefer it to our condition in this.) Our rea- 
son for leaving Liberia, after living there for eighteen months, was on account of bad 
health, and through the advice and persuasion of Dr. J. W. Lugenbeel, our attend- 
ant family physician, who said if we remained we should certainly die } therefore, we 
left for Jamaica. Out of the company of emigrants that left America for Africa, 
numbering two hundred and twenty-five, at the expiration of eighteen months there 
was not living more than eighty-five or one hundred. We lost two children in the 
undertaking ; my wife and myself suffered immensely. After we left for Jamaica, we 
stopped for three months at Sierra Leone, Africa. We lived in Kingston for three years, 
ana in other parts of the island. Lived in Boston, New York, and Philadephia, for 
two years, having remained out of the United States several years, and having trav- 
elled considerable at my own expense, I might say I have some experience in emi- 
gration. But, notwithstanding all this loss of time and deprivation, I have acquired 
a small property and a nice little business. But, with the proper assistance, I am 
willing to try it again, though my wife says she will never leave the land of her fore- 
fathers. There is a great demand on me from the colored population for information 
in regard to this project, and I hope you will send me the necessary documents to 
post myself. You mention in your speech several documents that would be of im- 
mense advantage in defending my position. I wish to know how and by what means 
the necessary aid and protection is to be given, and if in your opinion the Govern- 
ment will give any assistance. We have had three meetings on this subject, and 
thought of forming ourselves into a joint stock company, and issue $100 bonds and 
•id ourselves as much as possible, and to beg from individuals, 8tate Governments, 
sell bonds, &e., &c. Please inform me where I can obtain a constitution and by. 
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laws of the Massachusetts Emigrant Aid Society. I learned my trade with Mr. An- 
drew Johnson, of Tennessee, Ex-Governor, now member of the Senate, who can give 
any information in regard to me. fie will recollect the boy he used to call Alfred. 
Yon will do me a great favor to answer this soon. 
I am, with much respect, your most obedient servant, 

ALFRED VANACTER THOMPSON. 

Letter from J. D. Harris, (a black man,) 

Cleveland, Ohio, Dee. 10, 1858. 

Dear Sir : Having full faith in the principle of your able speech delivered in 
Congress Jan. 14, 1858, in which you urge the necessity of acquiring territory out- 
aide of the United States for the settlement of the freed colored people, I take the 
liberty of addressing yon this letter. 

I assure you that the thinking portion of the colored people appreciate your ef- 
forts in that direction ; for while it is evident that the white and black races cannot 
exist in this country on terms of equality, it is equally certain the bitter will not 
long be content witn anything less. 

Against the Government, its laws, and its customs, they are fast beginning to 
rebel; and even while I write, in consequence of a late fugitive slave case, this spirit 
is spreading to a marvellous extent 

The Government drives us to Canada, where we are indeed free, but where it is 
plain we cannot become a very great people. We want more room, where it is not 
quite so cold — we want to be identified with the ruling power of a nation : and un- 
less this be obtained, Canada must be looked to as a strong military post for future 
use, in the very vitals of America. 

Bat you will not forgive me for addressing you (if at all) in a tone so pointed, 
And I therefore cease, numbly beseeching you will bring the subject again before 
Congress ; and when you have so far progressed as to need an agent among our peo- 
ple, whether it be to spread such information as will awaken them to their true in- 
terests, or to carry out some plan or expedition that may be devised, begging to be 
remembered as one who deeply feels the present embarassing condition of his race, 
and who is willing to sacrifice his time, his comfort, and his life, in order to create 
for them a higher and more ennobling position. 

I have the honor to be, &c, J. D. HARRIS. 

Letter from M. R. Ddany, (a black man.) 

Chatham, C. W- Feb. 24, 1858. 

Sir : I take the liberty of sending you, which I beg you will at your earliest 
leisure peruse, a paper written and reported by myself to a Convention of colored 
people at the place indicated, which was then accepted in the form of a report 
emanating from a committee. 

I beg, sir, that you will give it your earliest attention, and favor me with your 
opinion thereon, knowing that as an enlightened statesman you will readily account 
for anything that may be too pointed or tart. 

I have not as yet had the gratification of seeing your speech, but have been 
strongly requested by Messrs. Holly and Whitfield, of New Haven and Buffalo, to 
communicate with you on the subject. I was at the time I wrote the report a resi- 
dent of Pittsburgh, Pa. 

See report on the Political Destiny of the Colored Race on the American Conti- 
nent page 33. 

I nave the honor to be, sir, your most obedient servant, M. R. DELANY. 

- 

From Rev. Ja mes T. Holly, of New Haven, Conn., Rector of St. Luke's. 

Hon. Sir : As the communication I voluntarily intruded upon your attention in 
relation to your recent speech in favor of colonizing the free blacks in Central 
America has been so kindly received by you, I am encouraged to pursue the sub- 
ject, especially since you have given me the liberty to do so. 

I have already called your attention to the fact that the subject has actively occu- 
pied the attention of this class of persons themselves since 1854, when an organiza- 
tion was formed among them, to promote their own emigration to the West Indies, 
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Central and South Amenta. I now wish to speak of the extent of this organiza- 
tion, its sympathisers, and the steps that have been taken to attain its end. 

You have doubtless noticed, by the copy of the published proceedings of its or- 
ganic Convention which I transmitted to you, that delegates from the British Prov- 
ince of Canada and eleven States of this Union (three of them being slave States) 
assembled in that Convention. And in the official organization of the National 
Board as a Central Executive Committee, corresponding members among the free 
colored people of no less than five slaveholding States were attached to that Board. 

But even the organization in its extent is but a feeble expression of the growing 
feelings of discontent at their anomalous condition in this country, now rife among 
the free blacks, both North and South. Many are not identified with this move- 
ment, because they look upon the effort to remove and colonize themselves as 
wholly impracticable without the helping band of men of power, influence, and 
wealth, among the whites of this country. And despairing now to obtain this in- 
fluence in favor of their removal to the intertropical regions of this continent whilst 
the African colonization scheme preoccupied the attention of the American people, 
they have looked upon this organization of their own people as a fond Utopia, to be 
dreamed of, but never to be realized. Hence they have been too hopeless of ac- 
complishing their heart's desire to join publicly in this movement hitherto. 

But now that your speech in Congress opens a new era in their hopes, and they 
thereby witness the dawn of a brighter day for the successful accomplishment of 
their hopes, I can assure you that thousands can be readily enrolled as emigrants 
to the intertropical regions of our continent with the slightest effort. I speak now 
from a familiar and somewhat extended acquaintance and intercourse with them, 
with especial reference to this subject, during the past five years, by travelling and 
sojourning among them in the New England, Middle, and Northwestern States and 
Canada—having at the same time met and conversed with free colored men from 
almost every slave State in our Union. 

I am confident that with proper inducements to be held out before them in re- 
gard to security for liberty, property, and prospects for well doing, I could mustier 
two hundred emigrant families, or about one thousand free colored persons, annual- 
ly, for the next five years, of the very best class for colonial settlement and industry, 
worn various parts of the United States and Canada, who will gladly embark for 
homes in our American tropics. At the end of this period, it would need no espe- 
cial efforts to promote the emigration, because it would regulate itself thereafter. 
Five thousand pioneers by this time having already settled themselves in Central 
America, having commenced to do well in their new homes, would spread the glad 
tidings among friends and relations remaining behind them in the United States, 
and the intelligence flying from family to family like an electric spark, a spontane- 
ous emigration, double that of the first, will follow in the second five years, and this 
number will be trebled or quadrupled in the succeeding decade. 

The feelings of the free blacks in relation to African colonization are no criterion 
by which to judge of the success of American intertropical emigration. The blacks 
have the most inveterate prejudice against being separated from the New World, 
that has been the field of their labors and sufferings for the past three centuries. It 
is a little hard even to leave the very spot on which they chanced to be born, for 
they are a very domestic race, and strong in their local attachments. Nevertheless, 
they can and will easily reconcile themselves to the irresistible fate of local separa- 
tion from the whites of this country, when they can locate on the same continent, 
within a few days sail of the scenes of their nativity, ami situated, as they would be, 
in the grand American thoroughfare betweeu our Atlantic and Pacific States. This 
constant intercourse they would enjoy with white Americans, by means of travel 
through the tropics between the two ocean shores of our country, would make 
the blacks feel as if they had not lost their homes with us ; and, therefore, would 
render them contented and happy in their lot. This can never be the case in Afri- 
can colonisation, since by this scheme they are not only expatriated from their coun- 
try, but also exiled from our Western World. Hence, I believe, I have data from 
personal knowledge, which will fully justify the expectation, that with proper efforts, 
more emigrants of this class will be removed to Central America in ten years than 
has been removed to Liberia during the forty vears efforts of the colonization scheme. 
As a further insight to you of the depth and extent of this movement among the 
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free blacks themselves, I send yon a copy of the proceedings of a Convention held 
by the colored people of the United States and Canada as early as 1853, in which 
the subject of emigration to the West Indies, Central and South America, was 
broached. And I also transmit another pamphlet, published early in 1854, contain* 
ing a newspaper controversy between three of the ablest negro writers in the country , 
on the subject of this self same emigration. This controversy was preliminary to the 
assembling of their organic Convention in the name year. 

This movement, although almost entirely confined among the blacks, so far, yet 
it can boast some interested sympathizers among the whites, to whose attention it 
has been presented, and who only await a more tangible and influential organization, 
and a more definite knowledge of what is to be done, in order to lend it a helping 
hand. Among others, I may mention C. W. Elliott, Esq., author of a History of 
New England, and F. L. Olmsted, Esq., author of a recent work entitled Our Sea- 
board Slave States, Numerous others can be easily interested, when the subject has 
been put in working shape by those who have the practical ability to do it. Having 
now spoken of the extent of this movement among the free blacks themselves, ana 
also referred to a few sympathizers it has already invoked in an unostentatious man- 
ner among the whites, I now turn to speak of the practical efforts this organization 
has put forth in pursuance of its objects. 

In one year after its organic Convention, a commissioner was appointed by the 
National Board or Central Committee of the same, to proceed to Hayti on a mis- 
sion to Faustin First, for the purpose of making and receiving Dispositions on the 
subject of encouraging colored Americans to emigrate to that island, by holding a 
conference thereon with the Haytien Government. This commissioner went to 
Port-au-Prince during the summer of 1855 to prosecute his mission, and returned 
and reported its results at the biennial session of this Board of Emigration, held in 
Cleveland, Ohio, August 26, 27, 1856. The commisHioner was cordially received by 
the Haytien Government, and bis propositions kindly entertained and considered ; 
but in consequence of the domestic complications arising oat of the internal feuds, 
and the civil war then brewing between Hayti and Dominica, the Government of 
the Emperor Faustin was not prepared to accede to or advance any propositions 
on the subject of this emigration, auy further than the announcement of £he fact that 
it would be happy to welcome all such emigrants whenever they might be pleased 
to come to Hayti. 

The propositions submitted by the commissioner were substantially as follows : 

1. Tne Haytien Government was desired to offer encouragements to emigrants of 
color coming to Hayti, to establish themselves in the mountains and valleys of that 
island, to cultivate with their own bands private homesteads to be donated to them 
by the Government. 

2. The Haytien Government to guaranty to these emigrants the enjoyment and 
equal civil and political rights with the natives of the country, and hberty of con- 
science in religious worship. 

3. None of the emigrants or their children to do military doty until seven years 
after their arrival in Hayti ; ministers of the gospel, physicians, lawyers, and school 
teachers, to be always exempt from that duty. 

4. The Government to aid in the erection of manufacturing establishments, sugar 
refineries, grist and saw mills, for such emigrants as might be competent to conduct 
such works. The advances of the Government in this respect to be reimbursed out 
of the future profits of these works. 

6. The Government to exempt from duty all materials, tools, furniture, Ac, 
brought or imported by emigrants in the island for the purpose of carrying on their 
labors. 

6. The emigrants to become Haytien citizens, invested with all the privileges, 
prerogatives, and immunities of the same, after one year's residence, on taking the 
oath of allegiance. 

- 7. The Haytien Government to appoint a commissioner to reside in the United 
States and co-operate with the National Board or Central Committee of the Emigra- 
tion Society in the general supervision of the embarkation of the emigrants from 
the United States. 

8. On condition that the Haytien Government would fulfil the above requirements, 
the National Board would guaranty a select emigration of two hundred families or 
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one thousand persons per annum for five years, and one thousand families 
or five thousand persons in addition thereto, if these governmental inducements 
should be continued two years longer. After seven years duration, the scheme to 
be abandoned, and left to regulate itself as a voluntary and spontaneous individual 
emigration thereafter. 

These propositions were left open for the subsequent consideration and action of 
the Haytien Government But as the Government has not since responded any 
further on this subject, the prospect of a movement in that direction remains in 
statu quo. But whilst darkness seems to be still brooding over the one, yet on the 
other hand new prospects seem to be dawning in the direction of Central America, 
by the bold and unequivocal position you have been pleased to assume voluntarily, 
in the Congress of the United States. It is fit that the subject should be agitated 
there by such an able advocate as you have proved yourself to be, in order that it 
may go forth with a telling effect upon the whole country. But opportune agitation 
in Congress in this manner is all that I believe can be done forvyears to come, with 
our Government, on the subject. The practical details of the movement must now 
be laid and carried out in its incipiency, by a company or an association of private 
individuals, of influence, character, and standing, throughout the whole country, but 
who shall at the same time be backed, animated, and cheered, by able supporters 
and defenders in Congress. This association ought to be formed as early as possi- 
ble, and when formed, it ought to patronize and encourage the organization that 
the colored people have effected among themselves for this purpose. An intelligent 
and able commissioner ought to be dispatched in behalf of this association, to enter 
into stipulations with the Central American Government in regard to these contem- 
plated emigrants. And this commissioner might be accompanied by some intelli- 
gent colored man, to be named by their Board or Central Committee, in whom they 
might repose the utmost confidence, when he brought back a report of the condition, 
prospects, and advantages, of that country. 

Arrangements thus made for emigration, and a pioneer list of emigrants enrolled, 
consisting of agricultural laborers, mechanics, teachers, and professional men, then 
this association, composed of distinguished individuals, will invoke philanthropic 
contributions of money, mechanics' tools, and agricultural implements, to fit out and 
facilitate the removal of such of this number of emigrants as might need aid in 
these respects. 

Thus prepared, the first expedition will sail, consisting of fifty families, or two 
hundred and fifty persons, ana every three months thereafter, for the ensuing five 
years, let the same number be quietly transported. At the end of this period,! will 
guaranty the most skeptical and prejudiced will be converted to the scheme, and 
our Government will at last feel the necessity of making it a national movement, by 
throwing in some way her protecting ®gis over this rapidly-aoeumulating portion 
of her own depleted population, that will then promise to be so advantageous to her 
in every respect commercially and politically, in their newly-acquired homes in our 
highway to the Pacific. * * * 

With this hope, I remain your obedient servant, 

JAMES THEODORE HOLLY, 

New Havek, January, 30, 1858. Corresponding Secretary. 

Letter from J. M. Whitfield, Editor of the African- American Repository, (a color' 

ed man.) 

Buffalo, New York, Feb. 1, 1858. 

Dear Sir : Having read a portion of your late speech in Congress in favor of 
colonizing free blacks in Central or South America, I have taken the liberty of 
addressing you, feeling, as one of that race, and an advocate of the same policy, a 
vital interest in its success. 

In August, 1854, a Convention was held at Cleveland of those colored men in fa- 
vor of emigration to the West India islands, Central and South America, That 
Convention organized a Board of Emigration, which appointed a commissioner 
(Rev. J. T. Holly, now rector of St. Luke's church, New Haven) to go to Hayti, and 
confer with the Haytien Government upon the subject. 

That Government expressed itself ready to offer the most liberal inducements ko 
emigrants, and to grant them every assistance in its power. It was also intended 
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to send ft commissioner to the British islands, New Granada, and the Central 
American States, but for lack of pecuniary means were unable to do so. And here, 
allow me to say, is one of the curses of our condition in this country : we are all so 
miserably poor that we are unable to help each other, and so scattered that it is 
impossible to have union of action even where there is perfect unanimity of senti- 
ment ; so that while there are hundreds — yes, thousands— of enterprising and industri- 
our colored men, ready and anxious to embark immediately in any feasible move- 
ment of emigration to either of the places named, the means to commence such a 
movement properly are not attainable among them. * * * 

The Colonization Society removes to Africa a few hundreds yearly, at an expense 
which, if judiciously applied according to the practical principles developed by Mr. 
Thayer in his organized! system of Kansas emigration, would plant twice as many 
thousand* in Central America, with everything requisite for their rapid progress ; ana 
the true interest of both the white and black races seems to require such a policy. 

The fact is, the Saxon and negro are the only positive races on this continent, 
and the two are destined to absorb into themselves all the others ; and, like two 
positive poles, they repel each other ; and if the one is destined to occupy all the 
temperate regions of this hemisphere, it is equally certain that the other will 
predominate within the tropics. The Slavery propagandists unwittingly admit 
the same, when they declare negro labor to be indispensable in those regions* 
The question which suggests itself to the intelligent mind is, shall things be 
permitted and encouraged to reach their natural developments, which no combi- 
nation of circumstances can prevent, (however much it may retard it,) by the peace- 
ful influence of free labor ? or shall the Slavery propagandists be allowed to inter- 
fere and check for a time the march of civilization, when the ultimate result must 
be to usher in, through war and anarchy, the very same state of things, which might 
have been much sooner and easier reached by peaceful and legitimate means, to the 
great benefit of the whole civilized world ? Ion have answered the question in a 
manner which indicates the far-seeing statesman as well as the noble-hearted phi- 
lanthropist, and I sincerely hope that a majority of Congress may be induced to 
adopt the same just and liberal policy. 

Respectfully, yours, J. M. WHITFIELD. 
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SPEECH. 



The House being in the Committee of the Whole on the 
ate of the Union- 
Mr. BLAIR, of Missouri said: 
Mr. Chairman, the charge has frequently been 
heard here and elsewhere that the President is 
without a policy in his administration. I shall 
endeavor to show that this imputation is un- 
founded, to explain my conceptions of his pol- 
icy, and to demonstrate that it is wise in every 
aspect, and commends itself to the lovers of the 
Union and of freedom. There can be no dispute 
with respect to the object of the war so far as he 
is concerned. He says in his annual message that 
he has been anxious that it " shall not degenerate 
into a violentand remorseless revolutionary strug- 
gle. 1 have, therefore," he adds, " in every case 
thought it proper to keep the integrity of the union 
prominent as the primary object of the contest." No 
one can refuse belief to this utterance. If the Pres- 
ident stood on his mere declaration, his life has 
been so marked by integrity that all men yield 
implicit faith to bis words as the true index of his 
heart. But the language truly characterizes his 
conduct. It has not been attempted to show that 
he has not endeavored in every way to prevent the 
struggle from degenerating into a violent and re- 
morseless revolutionary struggle, and, as its first 
great object, to maintain the integrity of the Union. 

But it is objected by some of those who aided 
in his election that he has not in aid of this object 
made the war upon the cause of the war, and de- 
creed emancipation by an order as Commander- 
in-Chief of the Army and Navy, as an effective 
agency in suppressing the rebellion. 

This measure might unquestionably be justified 
if it were deemed necessary or expedient for the 
purpose of accomplishing his object, arid if it could 
be shown that he knew this to be true, he might 
be arraigned for failing to use this means. But 
when the record of his opinions is examined, it is 
easy to understand that he does not consider the 
measure, which is regarded as so omnipotent by a 
portion of his friends, as likely to be effective for 
the purpose, and I think it can be shown that his 
judgment is probably the most correct. 

In his canvass for the Senate with Mr. Doug- 
las, his views respecting the subject of slavery 
were very fully developed, and though not speak- 



ing with reference to the present aspect of affairs, 
his position then led logically to his present atti- 
tude, and shows a far deeper insight into the rela- 
tions of the subject than any other man of the day 
had then attained. Tn his declaration, that above 
all things he desired " a separation of the black 
and whue races," he showed that he knew that 
the excitement occasioned at the South by the 
idea of emancipation was not due to the fears 
of the loss of property it would occasion to those 
holding slaves. His birth in a slave State, and sub- 
sequent residence in Indiana and Illinois, among 
a people a large proportion of whom also sprung 
from the slave States and from the non-slavehold- 
ers of the slave States, taught him that the greatest 
repugnance to this measure was to be found among 
men who had no such property interest at stake. 
He knew, also, that these men were for the most 

Eart, and the best part, ardently attached to the 
rnion,and especially in those regions of the coun- 
try where military operations would be difficult. 

To superficial observers who believe that the re- 
bellion grew out of slavery, and is, as they term 
it, a slaveholders ' rebellion , and when it is Known 
to be true that the non-slaveholding regions of the 
South are for the Union, it is natural that it should 
occur to them that the proper course to carry all 
the non-slaveholders against the rebellion would 
be to decree emancipation. But a closer scrutiny 
demonstrates the contrary to be true; such a scru- 
tiny demonstrates that the rebellion originated 
chiefly with the non-slaveholders resident in the 
strongholds of the institution , not springing, hoW- 
cvcr,from any love of slavery, but from an antag- 
onism of race and hostility to the idea of equality 
with the blacks involved in simple emancipation. 
This idea among non-slaveholders was naturally 
of greater intensity in proportion to the number of 
slaves about them, and its force in extinguishing 
Union fueling diminished as we approach the high 
and mountain regions where the slaves are few. 

Every man acquainted with the facts knows 
that it is fallacious to call this "a slaveholders' 
rebellion. " If such was the fact, two divisions of 
our Army could have suppressed it without diffi- 
culty; the negroes themselves could easily put 
down the two hundred and fifty thousand slave- 
holders; but it is a matter of history that the «lare- 
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holders, as a body, were the last and most reluc- 
tant to join the rebellion. The representative men 
of that interest, like Badger of North Carolina, 
Aiken of South Carolina, and Alexander H.bte- 

Ehens of Georgia, struggled as long as there was 
ope against the rebellion, and for the obvious 
reason that the entire interests of the slaveholders 
were put in extreme jeopardy. It was the negro 
question and not the slavery question which made 
the rebellion — questions entirely different and re- 
quiring entirely different treatment; and it is as 
necessary to understand the distinction to enable 
us to deal with it successfully, as it is that the 
physician should know the disease which he is 
called on to treat and to cure. If the rebellion was 
made by two hundred and fifty thousand slave- 
holders, for the sake of perpetuating slavery , then 
it might be a complete remedy to extirpate the 
institution; but if the rebellion has grown out of 
the abhorrence of the non-slaveholders for eman- 
cipation and amalgamation, and their dread of 
" negro equality," how will their discontent be 
cured by the very measure the mere apprehension 
of which has driven them into rebellion ? 



WHICH lino mm ii hj*.. t- 

No wise man desires to increase the number OF 
enemies to the State within the hostile regions, or 
divide its friends outside. Mr. Lincoln knew that 
a decree of emancipation simply would certainly 
have this effect. Such an act he knew was cal- 
culated to make rebels of the whole of the non- 
slaveholders of the South, and at the same time 
to weaken the sympathy of a large number of the 
working men of the North, who are not ready to 
see their brethren in the South put on an equality 
with manumitted negroes. 

In accordance with this view of the subject, pro- 
claimed before he was named for the Presidency, 
he has acted since he has been President. To dis- 
arm the jealousy of race, which he knew lay at 
the bottom of the rebellion, he recommended in 
his first annual message that homes should be pro- 
vided in some neighboring country for such of the 
blacks as should be made free by the events of the 
contest. But this did not complete his view of 
the subject. While aware that the chief cause of 
the rebellion was the antagonism of race, stimu- 
lated by the disappointed and defeated politicians, 
who had made it the source of their power over 
the Government, he also saw that the progress of 
events had affected and would still further affect 
the class who had property interests in the sub- 
ject. And while it was true that that class had 
not originated the policy which culminated in the 
rebellion, they were now involved in it, many of 
them actually engaged, and all, whether sym- 
pathizing witli it or not, having their property 
stoked on it, and therefore in dangerof being drawn 
into it. To do justice to those who were not en- 
gaged in the rebellion, and to prevent them from 
being drawn into it by their property interest, and 
invite their cooperation in ridding the country of 
this disturbing element, he now proposes a meas- 
ure of compensation for their interests. 

If we were called to consider this policy, sim- 
ply upon its reasonableness abstractly considered, 
and were devising a scheme for future events, its 
wisdom would be apparent to all practical men; 
but it does not rest on such grounds. It is fully 



vindicated by the condition of things by which 
we are surrounded. The North is a unit, and the 
South is divided on the question of the Union. 
Could the gentlemen who are advertising for a 
policy for the Administration improve this con- 
dition by a policy which would divide our friends 
and unite the South ? They imagine, indeed , that 
by decreeing emancipation they could get more 
efficient help from the negroes. If they could 
show any reason for supposing that the negroes 
would run away in any greater numbers than 
they now do, under such a decree, there might be 
some ground for debate; but there is not the 
slightest reason for supposing this. All run away 
now, I believe, who can get away. It is only 
when our armies invade the slave regions that 
they can get away, and it would still require that 
the forts they are compelled to build should be 
taken by our armed men. We could not strengthen 
ourselves at the North by this measure certainly; 
we have already the whole force of that region; 
and we could not strengthen ourselves at the 
South, for we cannot reach the slaves by such a 
proclamation except by force, and we should add 
to the force of the free men to oppose us. 

These considerations demonstrate that, in a 
military calculation, the policy to which the Pres- 
ident is invited by a portion ot his original friends 
is erroneous. . .. 

But many reject arithmetic in considering this 
policy, and imagine that the inscription of eman- 
cipation on our banners would be a talismanic 
word which would carry victory with it. I doubt 
whether any better conquering words could be in- 
vented than those we now conquer by : the Union, 
the flag, the Government founded by Washington, 
maintained by Jackson; language winch s pe« k8 
to the hearts of our soldiers, and to the world, or 
the nationality of the great Republic. I am for 
the freedom of all races and creeds, and look for 
the day to come, and that not far distant, when 
the fla<* of the Union shall float over no slave, and 
our country shall be absolutely the land of the 
free; but the battle now is for the country, and the 
gallant men who day by day find a bloody wind- 
ing sheet, give their lives for this cherished idea, 
and not for the emancipation of the African race. 

Havingconsidered the President's policy on the 
subject of slavery as a military policy , let us view 
it in its bearings on the extinction of the institu- 
tion itself. A brief retrospect 1b necessary to its 
comprehension in the present Btnte of the ques- 
tion; It is important, in the first place, lo see 
what was the essential issue in the last presiden- 
tial election. I think that it was in effect, whether 
the minority should govern by making use of the 
passions connected with the institution of slavery. 
I say the passions connected with the institution, 
and not merely the passions connected with the 
institution as property or the property interest; 
and it is all-important to a successful treatment ot 
the subject that the distinction should be heeded. 
It was not, as is sometimes supposed, a slavehold- 
ers' rebellion in its origin, for it is matter of fact 
that the party at the South to which slaveholders 
as a class were attached was not the disunionist 

i 1 "tL sensitiveness which enabled the leaders of 
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the Democratic party in the South at any time to 
unite the South, by playing on the slavery chord, 
was not in the property nerve. 4 It was caused by 
that morbid condition inseparable from the pres- 
ence of diverse races in the same community. 

To the people of the Union, however, it was not 
bo important how the result was produced, the 
effect was to disfranchise them. The people had 
no share in the Government. All power was vested 
in the clique which dominated in the South. It 
was to put down this dominion that the organiza- 
tion which elected Mr. Lincoln was formed. It 
was, therefore, against slavery as the governing 
power of the country, that the Republican party 
rose as a national parly, and not to abolish slavery 
as a local institution. This was not only avowed 
in the platform of the party, but it is manifest that 
whether the leaders of that party were sincere or 
not, the people who gave them power were sin- 
cere. We have but to consider their conduct to 
see that they at least were sincere, and it is of no 
moment to consider whether the leaders were so 
or not. There is no mistaking their purpose in 
the matter. This is demonstrated by their action 
in relation to the compromise of 1850. The terms 
of that compromise were not satisfactory to the 
North. But as by common consent it was under- 
stood to have settled all slavery questions, they 
accepted it as a means of preventing slavery is- 
sues, and thereby to put down slavery as a gov- 
erning power of the Federal Government. That 
this is true, is demonstrated by the fact that their 
public men, who truly represented the public will, 
in contesting the terms of the compromise were 
not countenanced in attempting to disturb the 
compromise, and lost their positions, and both 
parties were obliged to proclaim adherence to it 
in the contest of 1852. So strong was this feeling, 
that the main reason for the success of the Dem- 
ocrats in that contest was, that being the chief 
authors of the compromise they were with reason 
believed to be more friendly to it than their an- 
tagonists. 

1 had been a proviso man myself from the start, 
and opposed the dominion of slavery, but believed 
that General Pierce, who had been a close friend 
of Silas Wright, would have sense and patriotism 
enough to oppose any measure intended to make 
the slavery question so as to enable the southern 
clique to rule the nation. I was deceived, and the 
country was deceived. The universal discontent 
manifested at his breach of faith to the nation in 
the repeal of the Missouri compromise everyone 
remembers; and if I refer to his unenviable posi- 
tion now before the country, it is not in any un- 
kindness of spirit, but for the purpose of vindi- 
cating the public judgment upon great public 
measures. 

I know that some persons would explain the 
acquiescence of the people in the compromise 
measures of 1850, and their indignation at the re- 
peal of the compromise measure of 18520, by as- 
suming that the people were fickle and deficient 
in judgment, thinking that those only were log- 
ical and consistent who resisted both these meas- 
ures, and who would have persisted in making 
issues on those measures after they were passed. 
But it is just that difference between the people 



and that class of persons which marks the differ- 
ence in the objects of the people and the objects 
of this class. The people of the Union have been 
willing to leave it to the people of the States af- 
fected by it to deal with the institution, but un- 
willing that it should be extended, and unwilling 
to have the institution made use of to control the 
Federal Government. The ultra anti-slavery men 
go further, and cooperate with the slave interest 
in making questions affecting slavery, but for di- 
rectly the contrary purpose. Now, the masses 
of the people do not participate in the objects 
either of those who wish to make the Government 
of the Union the active agent to extend or to abol- 
ish slavery, not because they are indifferent 
whether the institution continues to exist or not; 
on the contrary, they are most anxious to see sla- 
very extinguished , and are ready to cooperate gen- 
erously in the work, but they are law-abiding, and 
know that by law it belongs to the governments 
of the States to decide that question. 

The slavery government was broken down by 
the election of Lincoln by the people of the North, 
and they had a right to break it down; and, in my 
judgment, the effect will be to extinguish slavery, 
not because the General Government can or will 
be used to decree abolition. The effect, however, 
will folldV, because it will work a complete change 
in the tactics of the ambitious men of the South. 
No sane man believes slavery a good thing, and 
the revolution in opinion on this subject which 
Mr. Hunter said in one of his last speeches in the 
Senate had taken place there within the last twenty 
years, does not prove, to my mind, that he or the 
people have had a new revelation and a new code 
of ethics, or different consciences than the fathers 
whose teachings they have come to disregard. An 
examination of the facts will show only this, that 
the Calhounitea discovered, not that slavery was 
the moral and economical blessing they professed 
to believe it, but that the morbid feeling engen- 
dered by it might be turned to their account in 
securing them political power. That was the good 
and the only good there was in it; and this being 
the only consideration with them, it came to be 
regarded as the only true basis of government; 
and this theory, which was boldly announced by 
Mr. Calhoun in 1837, was confirmed by the suc- 
cess which attended ihem till 1860. Nor are they 
a peculiar class of politicians in thinking that an 
institution which gives them political power is a 
divine institution. All the aristocrats of England , 
with rare exceptions, think that primogeniture is 
equally divine; and it was argued in Parliament, 
with more earnestness, eloquence, and learning, 
to show that the rotten borough system was the 
source of English power and prosperity, than wan 
ever exhibited in Congress to show that slavery 
was the secret of the marvelous greatness ami 
growth of America. The source of these strange 
perversions of reason is obviously the same. It 
was merely because slavery, in the one case, and 
the rotten borough system in the other, gave the 
orator or his parly political power. But now the 
scepter of slavery is broken, and its empire can 
never be restored. Even as a personal relation, 
it is out of date in this age of the world, and 
strangely out of place in America, and nothing 
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but the despotism it temporarily possessed could 
have prevented its destruction by the enlighten- 
ment and moral pressure of the age. But when to 
the catalogue of wrongs inflicted by it up6n tjje j 
nation, and especially upon the laboring millions j 
of our own race in the midst of whom it exists, 
is added the crime of this rebellion, no one can 
doubt that its doom is decreed. 

But the question comes, by whom is thjs decree 
to he executed? I reply, it can only be done by 
the constitutional authorities. But. will they do 
it? I have already said they would; and my be- 
lief is, time any assumption of authority to expe- 
dite it may stay the work, and might restore the 
slave dynasty again temporarily to power; and, 
indeed, the talk of such usurpation has already 
given hopes of restoration, and lead, i hear, to 
what may be called a Jacobite conference in these 
Halls. It was not love for the king, but impa- 
tience engendered by the senseless rigor of the 
Puritans, that brought back Charles II to Eng- 
land. If the pro-slavery Democracy is restored 
to power, it will be by similar folly on the part of 
the most extreme opponents of slavery. It is a 
local institutioh4 and while opinion and external 
power can and must aid in its eradication, yet 
from the very nature of the subject it is only by 
the cooperation of the local authorities ft can be 
effectively dealt with; and the rebel lion, though 
it intensifies and consolidates opinion against the 
institution, does not remove the necessity for this 
cooperation. But this cooperation is easily se- 
cured. It needs only the will to secure it, to find 
the way to secure it. A manifestation of the spirit 
of justice on the part of the nation, and a dispo- 
sition to do unto the people of the South as the 
people of the North would be done by under sim- 
ilar circumstances, is all that is necessary. If I 
am asked to be more specific in defining the policy 
this spirit would beget, I point you to the policy 
of Abraham Lincoln. If the Republicans had pro- 
claimed that policy, I verily believe we should not 
have had this rebellion; and if it can even now be 
recognized by Congress, I believe it will save the 
blood of many of our soldiers, and soon bring us 
peace and good will, and speedy emancipation 
besides. 

Many assume that Mr. Lincoln's programme 
of conciliation by separation of the races is inad- 
equate, because the blacks are so numerous that 
they cannot all be removed, and time will be re- 
quired to remove even a small portion of them. 
They argue that because the Liberian colony has 
failed to attract the freed negro population in any 
considerable numbers, that any scheme of coloni- 
zation must also be a failure. There is a vast dif- 
ference, however, between the idea of being colo- 
nized on our own continent, under our own flag, 
and being buried in Africa. It is the difference 
between fife and death, home and banishment. 

The fact that even now many of these persons 
are going to Hayti, and that multitudes of them 
have for years been looking out for an asylum in 
some neighboring country, has not attracted the 
attention of those who have not been intereatedin 
the aubject. They do not know that a delegate 
convention was held at Cleveland by them in the 
year 1857, to consider the subject, and a commis- 



sion appointed to examine and report. I was not 
aware of this myself when I made my first speech 
in the House in 1858, on the subject. That and 
other speeohes attracted the attention of these peo- 
ple, and I have since been furnished with copies of 
their proceedings, and received letters from their 
leading men, evincing not only the deepest inter- 
est in the subject, but displaying a comprehensive 
knowledge of it, which shows that tbey have men 
I among them fitted to be the founders of a new- 
nationality. I was assured by the organ of this 
convention that if the Government would act on 
my proposition, he was already authorized to speak 
for five thousand persons who had some means, 
who would embrace it in the first year. I do not 
myself doubt that ten times that number would 
be found in the first year, and that the establish- 
ment of such a colony would be followed by an 
outpouring of this population like the outpouring 
of the Mississippi when a crevasse is opened. It 
is indeed so manifest that this population tends 
by nature to that region, that I could as soon doubt 
that water would seek its level when permitted to. 
flow, as that this race would not seek its natural 
I home when at liberty to go there. 

The census shows that it gravitates to the trop- 
\ ics, so that, even under existing conditions, it is 
but a question of time; and that it will free itself 
when it gets there, we also have seen, so irresist- 
ible is natural law. Mr. Lincoln only proposes 
to obey this natural and irresistible law and facil- 
itate its operation. It is the disregard of it which 
has created the disorder under which the body 
politic is now suffering. Can it be doubled that 
the fever will abate rapidly when his policy is 
adopted ? And, indeed, such is the nature of the 
case that I feel warranted in saying that the dis- 
turbance will cense as soon as it is known that the 
nation has accepted Mr. Lincoln's policy, and 
before a single negro has left the Union. The 
outbreak, as 1 have already said, sprang from the 
convictions in the common mind in the disturbed 
region that the negroes were to be liberated and 
put upon an equal footing with the whites. The 
mere idea of this amalgamation was instrumental 
in producing the rebellion. There was no actual 
emancipation. The idea of the separation of the 
race is a complete antidote to that poison. It is 
| the duty of the national Government to make the 
provision Mr. Lincoln recommends. That Gov- 
ernment alone has the control of our external re- 
lations, and therefore the States could never be 
relieved of this race without the action of the Fed- 
eral Government. And I will take the occasion 
to say that, in my judgment, the Representatives 
of the North will very soon find that they will be 
called on to act by their own people, The con- 
trabands are going North, and it will soon be de- 
monstrated, I think, that the working meu of the 
South do not differ from their brethren of the 
North, in desiring that this population shall be 
provided with a more suitable home than is to be 
found among the white population. The wisdom 
of Mr. Lincoln's policy will viudicate itself then, 
j and not before. The efficacy of Mr. Lincoln's 
! proposition to give pecuniary aid to such of the 
States as may wish to embrace the emancipation 
I policy is also questioned. If that proposition stood 



alone, there would be reason for this. And it is 
because the venerable gentleman from Kentucky, 
[Mr. Wickliffe,] who I believe truly reflects the 
reelings of the Union slaveholders of his State and 
section, did not consider it only as a part of the 
President's policy, that he regarded it with disfa- 
vor. I judge so, indeed , without having conferred 
with him upon the subject; but I feel some confi- 
dence in the opinion, because while he differed 
on other points of public policy with his distin- 
guished brother, the late Robert Wickliffe, upon 
matters pertaining to slavery, there was, 1 be- 
lieve, an accordance of views. If I am right in 
this impression, then 1 am authorized to Bay that 
the views of the President, taken as a whole, will 
be accepted by that gentleman; for I received a 
letter from his brother in 1638, warmly sustaining 
those views as explained by me in my speech of 
that year; and I will take occasion to say, that 
although Mr. Robert Wickliffe was never a mem- 
ber of Congress, or otherwise engaged in admin- 
istering the Federal Government, yet he was 
among the foremost of those extraordinary states- 
men and lawyers who have rendered the State of 
Kentucky so illustrious in the history of the 
Union. He was the compeer of the great John 
Breckinridge, Henry Clay, Hardin, Bledsoe, and 
other great minds who have passed from the 



I am not of those who believe that it is impos- 
sible for this Government to put down this rebel- 
lion and emancipate the slaves or make any other 
disposition of them which may seem good. That 
opinion has been put forward generally by those 
who did n'ot wish to see the rebellion put under 
foot. 1 observe that much has been said by the 
English press to the effect that this Government 
could never subjugate the seceded States, and we 
can appreciate the sincerity of their declarations 
when we consider that the British Government 
itself holds nearly two hundred millions of people 
in the very condition to which some of its public 
men declare that this Government cannot subject 
the seceded States. As far as physical power is 
concerned, I have never doubted the ability of this 
Government to reduce the seceded States and sub- 
ject them to any terms we may choose to dictate; 
but I contend that we cannot subj ugate them with- 
out maintaining a vast army and without chang- 
ing the very form of our Government. We cannot 
emancipate the slaves of the South and maintain 
them in the condition of freemen upon the soil of 
those States without the presence of an immense 
force equal to that which is required to set them 
free. It cannot be done because no law can be ex- 
ecuted which is against the sense of the people 
of a community without the application of force. 
This is illustrated by the fugitive slave law, which 
has been held to be constitutional, and which is 
acquiesced in by a very large majority of the peo- 
ple of the North, and yet it has been evaded and 
resisted, and its execution in almost every given 
instance costs the Government more than the value 
of the slave rendered up under it. This is because 
the law is repugnant to the moral sense of a large 
body of the northern people. How will you ex- 
ecute a decree of emancipation which will set free 
the slaves of the South upon the soil and among 



a people the whole body of whom are opposed to 
it, and who have taken up arms in rebellion against 
this very idea of negro equality ? It can only be 
done by the presence of an immense army, suffi- 
cient to prevent the white race from reenBlaving 
the black, and by waging a constant war upon the 
people of oar race for the protection of the black 
race. How long would it be endured by the north- 
ern people that a war should be waged upon the 

Ceople of their own race at the South to make the 
lacks their equals? I do not believe that any 
party could retain power at the North upon euon 
an issue. We should not overlook another con- 
sideration in dealing with this subject. Our armies 
are composed of men, and men act alike under sim- 
ilar circumstances. Northern men in the South 
are not noted for any particular prejudice against 
slavery, and the soldiers whom it will be neces- 
sary to maintain at the South in order to secure 
the freedom of the enfranchised slaves, may come 
to look upon the matter in a different light, and 
the result may be simply a change of masters for 
the slaves. It is notorious that the contrabands 
are now the servants of our soldiers. 

We can make emancipation acceptable to the 
whole mass of non-slaveholders at the South by 
coupling it with the policy of colonization. The 
very prejudice of race which now makes the non- 
slaveholaers give their aid to hold the slave in 
bondage will then induce them to unite in a policy 
which will rid them of the presence of the negroes; 
and, as nine out often of the white people of the 
South are non-slaveholders, and as the right of 
suffrage is almost unlimited, it is easy to see what 
will be the result. 

It is objected, however, that we have no right 
to remove the negroes from their own country 
against their will. I do not believe that compul- 
sory colonization is necessary to the ultimate suc- 
cess of this plan; but neither do I regard it with 
any abhorrence; on the contrary, I look upon it 
as the greatest boon we can confer upon this race, 
greater by far than the gift of personal freedom in 
a land in which they must forever remain in a 
condition of social inferiority, among a people 
who will treat them with every imaginable indig- 
nity. 

Contrast this with the policy which will build 
them up as a great nationality, in a country pe- 
culiarly adapted to their physical organization, in 
which their natural vigor and endurance make 
them superior to all other races, and whose vege- 
table ana mineral wealth exceeds that of any other 
portion of the world. 

Events are now transpiring on this continent, 
beyond the limits of our own country, which have 
a bearing upon this question, almost as significant 
as those which are taking place upon our own soil. 
The nations of Europe nave seized upon the mo- 
ment of our great troubles to interfere in the affairs 
of the feeble republics of the South , and to establish 
thrones to be upheld by European policy and to 
be subservient to the commercial power of Eu- 
rope. The fact that the time of our own weak- 
ness has been chosen for this attempt, is of itself 
sufficient to prove to these American States that 
heretofore the moral power of this Republic has 
alone sustained them against European rapacity, 
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and its effect has already been to restore to us the 
good will which we had forfeited by the filibuster j 
schemes of the slavery governments which have 
so long dominated this Republic. 

With the end of this rebellion will return the 
power and influence which will enable us to lib- 
erate Mexico from her threatened dangers; will 
return, also, in its fullness, the confluence and , 
good will of that people, and of all her kindred i 
races of the Central and South American States. | 
They will all nrod the fostering care and kindness 
of our Government to assist in organizing their 
own strength and maintaining stable Govern- 
ments. With the restoration of good feeling will 
revive the commercial intercourse which once ex- 
isted between these people and our own , and which 
was lost to ub when they became alienated by the 



injustice and outrages of our late filibustering 

rulers. 

It is in this gorgeous region of the American 
tropics that our freedmen will find their homes, 
among a people without prejudice against their 
color, and to whom they will carry and impart 
new energy and vigor in return for the welcome 
which will greet them, as the pledge of the future 
protection and friendship of our great Republic. 

I look with confidence to this movement as the 
true and only solution of this question — a question 
by which the life of the nation has been so often 
put in peril — a movement by which two races of 
men will be delivered from an unhappy conjunc- 
tion, fatal to both, and by which two empires are 
to be established to bless mankind by their benefi- 
cent influences through all future time. 
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To the Hon. F. P. Blair,' of Missouri, 

V. S. House of Representatit 

State tho wholo Northern and loyal pai 
nation have entire confidence in your 
ism and tho highest respect tor your opii 
pocially upon all matters relating to slav 
influence upon the opinions and Actions c 
is very great, and it becomes of the ntmoi 
tance that you should not be misunderst* 
that the tiuth which you sneak shook 
guarded as not to convey also error, and 
liable to bo perverted by thos* whose aim 
tally different from yours. Not only ha 
opinions, true or supposed, great weight 
tag present events, but they will be atn 
materials of history. 

In your l?te speech in the House, (Apt 
you express the opinion that it is "superfi 
seivera who believe that the rebellion grei 
slavery, and is, as they term it, a slave 
rebellion." But, you proceed to say, "a 
scrutiny demonstrates that the rebellion o 
ed chiefly with the non-jlaveholders resit 
the strong holds of the institution, not bji 
however, from any love of slavery, but ft- 
antagonism of race, and hostility to the i 
equality with the blacks involved in simpl 
cipation." 

Again you say : "it is fallacious to call 
slaveholders' rebellion. If such was th 
two divisions of our army could have sup 
it without difficulty; the negroes thenuelvi 
easily put down the two hundred and flftj 
sand slaveholders." This, to far as rega 
physical power of two hundred and fifty tl 
men, is very true. But, my dear sir, is m 
a vety narrow and "fallacious" view of sla 
tag ? Is not the whole community in a Slav 
the whole physioal force of tho State, slavcl 
as well as the legal owners of tho Slaver 
this wider and truer sense is there any falj 
calling this a "slaveholders' rebellion ?" ! 

But again yon say, "it was the negro J 
and not the slavery question which made thl 
lion." Was it then, "the non-slaveholders i S 
in the strongholds cf the institution," the] 
ant and passionate masses spontaneously denj 
resistance to the U. S. Government, and < 
ling the State governments to mako war u 
No, because, as all the world knows, it wai 
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SPEECH. 



The House haying under consideration the Joint Resolution (No. 18) to 
amend the act to suppress insurrection, to punish treason and rebellion, 
to seize and confiscate the property of rebels, and for other purposes- 



Mr. BLAIR, of Missouri, 

Mr. Speaker: There is abundant evidence that the end of this wicked 
rebellion is near at hand, and that peace on a firm and enduring basis will 
soon return to our afflicted land. The triumphs of our arms, the depression 
and outspoken discontent among the rebels themselves, the respectful bearing 
of the great Powers of Europe, and the vdl-pervading confidence of our own 
people, are the harbingers of the approaching peace which will make us a 
reunited nation. The great body of our people have from the beginning 
looked with unshaken confidence to this result. Neither the disasters which 
have at times fallen upon our armies, nor the exultations of foreign rivals and 
domestic traitors, nor the gloomy forebodings of faint-hearted friends, nor 
the ill-judged policy which has sometimes prevailed, have for one single mo- 
ment shaken the faith of the nation in its great destiny to rule supreme on 
this continent. 

What remains to be done is to fill up the ranks of our armies to encounter 
the expiring efforts of the desperate and despairing traitors, and to fix the 
terms upon which the States which have been in insurrection may resume 
their allegiance to the Government. The first doty is pressing and peremp- 
tory ; and I rejbice to see that all parties, with very rare exceptions, area 
prompt and zealous in its performance. The second duty presents many and 
great difficulties, and calls upon all for the exercise of the utmost forbearance 
and moderation. It is of paramount importance to the permanent peace of 
the country that these difficulties should be met and solved in a statesmanlike 
manner, and that we should not approach a question of such vast moment in 
a vindictive or acrimonious spirit. I deem it most fortunate that the people 
of the oountry — the same brave and magnanimous people who have borne 
with such fortitude the sore trials through which the nation has passed — 
must be consulted on the terms of this settlement of our difficulties, and that 
their voice will finally decide upon the various schemes which have been or 
may be proposed. I think it fortunate, also, that the moment is near at hand 
when these different schemes must be submitted to the popular arbitrament 
in the approaching presidential election ; because I believe in the* aphorism 
of (Senator Benton, that «* our troubles come from the uneasy politicians, and 
our safety from the tranquil masses." My hope for wisdom and moderation 
in the decision of these great issues is from the salutary influence which 
responsibility to the people exerts over all who exercise their power. , 
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Already it seems to me that this salutary influence has made itself felt, and 
is gradually and almost imperceptibly working out a satisfactory solution of 
our troubles. The resolve which our people of all political partieB have evinced 
to maintain their Government and preserve the integrity of. its territory, at 
any cost and at whatever sacrifice it may require, has not only had its eft^t 
upon our enemies in the field, in thegdestruction and route of their armies 
and the occupation of their territories, but it has wrought a greater victory, 
if possible, iu that revolution of sentiment which is preparing for us a lasting 
peace upon the ruins of that institution which was the cause of our disquietude. 
The determination of the people to maintain t heir Government by the sacrifice 
.of everything which threatened its existence has with unerring instinct marked 
for destruction the system of slavery as the cause of all our woe. Thousands 
who in former years did not believe in the dangerous tendencies of the system 
have been convinced by the deplorable events of the last few years, and no 
human power can now reverse the decree rendered by a public sentiment 
which is almost universal. 

There is some discussion as to the authority of the President under the 
Constitution to make certain proclamations, giving effect to public sentiment 
upon this subject. I shall not pause to debate this question. I have heard 
enough and seen enough to convince me that if any other sanction or guar- 
antee is required it will not be withheld. If a constitutional prohibition of 
slavery in all the States and Territories of the Union is considered essential, 
it.will be conceded "by the consent of the southern States themselves ; and if 
1 am not greatly mistaken, such an amendment will be supported by the Dem- 
ocratic party of the northern States as soon as it is seen that it is desired by 
the Union men of the South. The President, in my judgment, expressed 
more clearly" tho sense of the entire nation in his proclamations than was 
supposed by either those who most applauded or those who denounced the 
act. The pledge which ho gave to use all his efforts to compensate the loyal 
owners of slaves, which was ignored Vy one class and distrusted by the other, 
Was, in my opinion, the pledge of the nation, and will be redeemed. It was 
an act too gcand and noble to be stained by any leaven of injustice or dis- 
honesty. 

If the judgment of the nation in condemning slavery as the cause of the 
rebellion is correct, and I am not mistaken in the belief that it is irrevocably 
doomed to destruction, then it is safe to assume that the great obstacle to the 
restoration of the Vnion has been substantially removed, and that, as our vic- 
torious armies advance, driving back into narrower limits the organized 
armies of the rebels, the States will resume their places in the Union which 
has rescued them from usurpation, purged by their own consent of that ele- 
ment which alone supplied a motive for disunion. 

I am well aware that many do not assent to this mode of settlement for our 
difficulties and for the restoration of the Union ; but 1 believe that this is the 
plan which the people have resolved upon, and which is now working iUelf 
out in spite of opposition from men of ability and influence who take a 
different view of the question. The President has unquestionably marked 
out this policy, and in so doing has the sanction and support of a vast majority 
of the loyal people of the country. 

The discussion upon the pending resolution has brought out rery distinctly 
the grounds of opposition to this policy, and disclosed the quarter from which 
that opposition comes. The proposition is simply to repeal the joint resolu- 
tion of the last Congress by which the confiscation of landed estates of per- 
sons in rebellion was limited to the life of the offender ; but it makes a distinct 
issue with the President upon one point of the policy he has adopted for his 
guidance, and which he has mado known in the most .solemn and authentic 
manner; and the debate upon it has disclosed a determination upon the part 
of leading men of his own party to make an issue with him upon all points of 
his policy, and either compel him to yield or to divide the party which has 
hitherto supported him. 
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To the President is confided the whole military power of the country to 
save its Government from overthrow by rebellion. Those who wage war to 
accomplish that overthrow commit treason. The punishment for that crime 
on conviction it is' expressly declared in the Constitution shall be prescribed 
by Congress ; but it is provided that u no attainder of treason shall work cor- 
.ruption of blood, or forfeiture except during the life of the person attainted.' 1 
Capital punishment, the death penalty, in this as in other countries, has been, 
in all time applied to treason. The head that plots and attempts the destruc- 
tion of the Government is always forfeited to the society that looks to its 
Government for preservation. Io> England and other monarchies condemna- 
tion for treason not only forfeits the head but the landed as well as personal 
estate of the offender. \ 

This visited the sin of the traitor upon his innocent heirs, and was the 
device of uionarchs to hedge around their life and crown by superadding 
to the terror in conspirators the fear of sacrificing the dignities, influence, 
and wcalthaof their posterity by the loss of inheritance, imputing it to cor- 
ruption of blood to degrade a race and name. The motives of monarchs 
prompting such unjust and cruel inflictions upon blameless and helpless heirs 
of one condemned to expiate by death the offense imputed to him do not be- 
long to our Republic. It does not, like the crowned head, appVeheud that tlio 
stroke of an assassin may terminate, with one life, the safety and peace of a 
people. Nor has it favorites to pamper with the estates of victims whom they 
may conspire to sacrifice as traitors to quiet the fears of a dynasty into whose* 
ear they whisper. Multitudes of illustrious public men have perished apd 
their families been ruined under the Governments from which our laws have 
been mainly derived, upon constructive, unfounded, or ill-proved charges of 
treason, originating |u the desire of the reigning favorites of the eourt to de- 
stroy those whom they have supplanted, and to create support for themselves 
add their followers by the confiscation of the estates of rivals whom their 
intrigues brought to the block. 

It was these horrid tragedies of the English history of treasons that induced 
the authors of our Constitution to insert so precise a definition of treason ; 
and in providing for its punishment to declare " it should not work corruption 
of blood or forfeiture, except during the life of the person attainted." The first 
act of Congress passed in virtue of this article, prescribed the punishment of 
death for treason, and added the exception in the words of the Constitution 
in superabundant caution to exclude by legislative enactment the consequence 
of a condemnation of treason, which the common law of England had drawn 
with 'it as a 'part of the code of our country. 

The Federalist— the work of Jay, Hamilton, and Madison — a more authorita- 
tive commentary on our Constitution than Blackstone's on the laws of Eng- , 
land — had pointed to this article as a bar .to such congressional interpretation 
as was given in the bill submitted for the President's approval at the last 
session. It was the security given by the Constitution to save the unoffending 
heirs of condemned criminals from that forfeiture of estates so apt to be 
voted in heated party times by parliamentary majorities, and so the sages of 
the Federalist say the clause meant to abate the mischief by the limitation to 
" the life of the person attainted." 

The President entertained the view of this provision sanctioned by Con- 
gress and all the jurists of the country up to the passage of the bill presented 
to him by the last Congress. Then he was .constrained to express the opinion 
contained in the message in whreh he communicated bis reasons for approving 
t>bat bill, because it was coupled with the enactment of a resolution embody- 
ing the terms of the constitutional limitation. Bat now it is attempted to 
repeal the resolution which adjusted the conflicting views of the . executive 
and legislative departments in regard to the confiscation act. and if success- 
ful in Congress, the demand is to be made of the President that he resign his 
constitutional convictions, and strike from the law what he deemed essential 
to nuke it compatible with the Constitution and his oath to support it. And 
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bow is this demand justified? There stands the letter and spirit of the Con- 
stitution, an insurmountable obstacle to ooncession on the part of the Presi- 
dent ; but the new-fangled doctrinaires seeing the hopelessness of straining 
the simple terms of the Constitution to justify the extension of confiscation 
" beyond the life of the person attainted," nevertheless now urge expedients to. 
accomplish that object. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Spaldino] presents 
this aspect of the conscription act : 

" Wo tako up tho act to which this Joint resolution applies, we find that a new punishment for 
treason is given by tho lust Congress. Treason is punitficd with death ; and it is provided that 
the offouu^-r's slaves, if thero bo any, shall be free. Hire may be the pinch after all. It is in 
the discretion of tho court whether ho 1 shall he imprisoned for n<»t less than five years, and fined 
iioi less than ten thousand dollars, and his slaves, if any, shall be free.* Let us pause to inquire 
what would bo tho realm if a porson should bo apprehended and brought beforo the court for 
treason, and tho court should undjr tho discretion given by this enactment Instead of taking tho 
life of tho offender, imprison him for five years and fine him in a sum not less than ten thousand 
dollars. Would not that bo levied on tho real estate of the offendar 1 And if that real estate dtd 
not amount to inoro than ten thousand dollars, would it not be takon in perpetuity, to answer the 

The gentlemau settles his own question affirmatively, and adds: 

" It tlien, the tame, thing in ruiatance. to the offender, found in arms again* the Government, ta 

(aV« hit land* in satisfaction of the fine, and to confiscate hit lands, goods, and chatties." 

The gentleman from Ohio comes to this conclusion notwithstanding he con- 
curs, with Judge Story's opinion that confiscation of real estate for treason 
tannot extend 14 beyond the life of the person attainted." So he would attain 
bis object, in contravention of that of the Constitution, by altering phrases 
in the law, and using the words "levying a fine and telling the estate in perpetu- 
ity" instead of confiscation, which he says are in substance the same thing, 
and thus he defeats the purpose of the Constitution, which Jay, Hamilton, 
and Madison in the Federalist say was "restraining the Congress even in punish- 
ing it (treason) f^m extending the consequences of guilt beyond the person of it* 
author." This'ta a little touch of old Polonius's craft, 1 4 by indirections to 
find directions out." 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Stevens] followed suit to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. Spauhno] in disposing of the President and (h« Con- 
stitution. On rising he said, " The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Spaldinu] has 
said nearly all I intended to say upon this subject." From this we may infer 
that he adopts the plan of making the penalty of death and levying a fine 
and selling in perpetuity the estate of a person attainted by treason, accom- 
plish what a parliamentary attainder did in England, and that in defiance of 
the Constitution. • . 

But the gentleman from Pennsylvania is too daring and resolute to rest 
the sweeping measures he aims at on such narrow footing. Be goes for con- 
quest, and while giving a passing smilo to the Polonius scheme of circumven- 
tion, marches on to achieve greater results than can come of mere confisca- 
tion of rebel estates. He treats with scorn the idea that the States held in 
duress by the rebel military power have any right to look to our laws and 
Constitution for protection. Yet he knows this power was installed by the 
Buchanan Administration, by giving the arms, the forts, and munitions of 
war of the nation to the Knights of the Golden Circle in the South, consti- 
tuting a secret standing army to compel the unarmed citizens to submit to 
secession, and that thus the Federal Government surrendered to rebel usurpa- 
tion States it was bound to protect". With a sneer he says : 

" Some think that these States are still in the Union and entitled to tho protection of the Consti- 
tution and the laws of the United Slates," 4c. 

This he scouts, and thus comes to what ho holds to be the true doctrine :\ 

** Others hold that, having committed treason, renounced their allegiance to the Union, dis- 
carded iu Constitution and laws, organized a distinct and hostile government, and by Torre of 
arms havo risen from the condition of insurgent* to the position of an independent Power dt facto, 
and having been acknoioUged as a belligerent both by foreign nations and our own Government, 
tho Constitution and tho laws of tho Union aro abrogated so tar as thojr are concerned; and that. 



as betwoentho two belligerents, they aro under the laws of war and the laws or natious alono, 
and that whichever Power conquers may treat the vanquished as conquered provinces, and may 
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Upon this theory he assumes that the Government will punish tho leading 
traitors, seize their lands and estates, sell them in fee simple, pay the pro- 
ceeds into tho national Treasury, Ac., and then he answers the objections to 
the doctrine ho broaches for us, founded entirely upon (hat which Jeff. Davis 
and his confederates rely to maintain the stand they have taken, and to secure 
themselves from its fatal consequences in case of final defeat, in this wise : 

" But It Is paid that this must be considered a contest with rebel individuals only, ns State* in 
tho Union eanuot make war. That Is true so long as tbey remain la tho Union. Hut tbey clniin 
to bo out of the Union : and the very fact that wo linvo admitted them to ho In a state of war, te 
bo belligerents, shows that they are no longer Ui tho Union, and thai they arc waging war u their 
corporate capacity, under the corporate name or tho ' confederate States,' and that sueo major cor- 
poration is composed or minor corporations called 8tates, acting iu their associated character. H 
is idle to say that townships and counties and parishes within such States are at peace while the 
States by acknowledged majorities have declared war. It is sUll more idle to say that mdrrlduais 
within the belligerent territory, because they were opposed to secession, and wcro loyal to tue 
parent Government, are faeSfcrtr, though comprising hot live per cent, of the people, and nence 
that the States are not at war. This is ignoring tho fundamental principle or democratic republics, 
which is that majorities must rules, that tbo voieo of the majority, however wicked and aban- 
doned, is tho law of the btnte. ■ ir the minority cIioobo to stay within the misgoverned territory , 
they arc its citizens and subject to iu conditions. The innocence of individuals for ma no protection 
(except in a personal poiut of view) to those residing in a host;io territory. . 

u Even the Innocence of women and children does not screen them from tho fato of their nation. 
True in dealing with thorn personally, great difference is made between the innocent ana tno 
guilt v. But how can it bo said that tho Slates are not at warr Individuals do not make war. 
Individuals may Uke lire, but thoy cannot-make war. They cannot be recognized as behgorcnu. 
War is made by chartered or corporate communities, by nations or States.'.' 

He bolsters these assertions by assumptions of this sort : 

■ When an insurrection becomea sufficiently formidable to enUtle the party to belligerent rights 
it places the contending Powers on precisely tho same footing as foreign nations at war with cacn 
other " • • • * * \^ r 

" No one acquainted with the magnitude or this contest can deny to It tho character or a otil 
war. For nearly threo years the {confederate Stales have, maintained their declaration or inde- 
pendence by force of arms." 

Here is his conclusion : 

* What, then, is tho efflbct of this public war between these belligerent, these /organ " a£ *? m ? 
Before this war tbo parUes were bound together by a compact, by a treaty caUeda "Constitution. 
Tbey acknowledged the validity of municipal laws mutually binding on each. Tnis war uus cm 
asunder all these ligaments, abrogated all the obligations." 

Was ever confusion more confounded than in the facts, arguments, and con- 
clusions on which the gentleman from Pennsylvania would construct a platform 
of ultraisms? The main fact on which he builda is utterly untenable. Ihe 
statement that the rebels "have been acknotolcdged as belligerent* by our owi 
Government" is untrue, as well as that on which it is predicated, "the hoBtilo 
government by force of arms having risen from the condition of insurgents to 
the position of an independent Power de facto." At the threshold of the war 
tho rebels were declared by England and France belligerents, without waiting 
to hear one word from our Government. The motive was to give all the en- 
couragement they could at the start to enable them to become "an independent 
Power de facto," with a view to acknowledge them as such aa soon as a decent 
respect for the opinions of the world would warrant it. 

But neither Eugland por France, much as their rulers wish it, have ventured 
to recogniio them. The gentleman from Pennsylvania is the first man in public 
station of importance, on this or the other side of the Atlantic, who has had 
the hardihood to do it. Our Government, so far from admitting, have remon- 
strated with the foreign Powers for admitting them to be belligerents ; and in- 
stead of having risen by force of arms to a position of an independent Power, 
«Hho consnmmation bo devoutly wished" by the confederating rebels, they have 
sunk to half their original dimensions under the compressing force of the Union. 
Upon what pretext, then, can the gentleman say "the confederate States have 
maintained their declaration of independence by force of arms .*" Ho insists on it 
because "the matmitude" of the contest gives it "the character of a civil war ; 
and because u the effect of this public tear between these belligerents, these foreign 
nations," is to cut asunder all the ligaments, abrogate all obligations mutually 
binding on each. What an entanglement of contradictions is here ! In the 
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beginning, when the rebellion included Missouri, Kentucky, Maryland, Virginia 
entire, Tennessee, Arkansas, Mississippi, and Louisiana, it was but an insur- 
rection ; now that it is reduced to the sparse and starving population of a por- 
tion of the Oulf States, its magnitude makes it a civil war ! Then, because it 
is "a public war between belligerents," the civil war changes its nature and 
becomes a War between "foreign nations." And out of this catalogue of incon- 
sistencies comes the conclusion that, the war being between "foreign nations," 
by the laws of war the conqueror may seize and convert to his own use every- 
thing that belongs to the enemy ; and on this ground he assumes thp right of 
confiscating all the real and personal estates, not merely of the rebels, but of 
the entire population. This he admits "may work a hardship on loyal men 
opposed to the war;" but to escape the condition of enemies they must 
"change their domicile — leave the hostile State." "Even the innocence »J 
women and children" he adds in another passage, "does not screen than from the 
fate of their nation." 

The gentleman egregiously cheats himself in attempting to clutch the landed 
estates of the South by conquest, as sanctioned by national law, instead of by 
forfeiture under tho law of treason. Here is the national law with regard to 
the right of the conqueror of a country to appropriate tho real property of 
private proprietors, as laid down by the American jurist, the latest and ablest 
compiler of European authority on the subject. After discussing the exemp- 
tion in certain cases of personal property falling into an enemy's hand at sea 
and on land, he thus treats of the exemption of lands on the permanent con- 
quest of a country : 

"This exemption extends even to the case of an absolute and unqualified conquest of the ene- 
my's country. Ju ancient times both the movable and immovable property of the vanquished 
passed to the conqueror. Such was the Roman law, often asserted with unrelenting severity ; 
and such was the rate of the Roman provinces subdued by northern barbarians in tho decline and 
Tall of the Roman empire. A largo proportion, from one to two thirds of tho land belonging to the 
vanquished provincials was confiscated and partitioned among their conquerors. Tho last exam- 
ple iu Europe of such a conquest was that of England by William of Normandy. Since that period 
among civilized nations of Christendom, conquest, oven confirmed by treaty of peace, has been 
followed by no general or partial transmutation of landed property. The property belonging to 
tho government or tho vanquished 8lato or nation pusses to tho victorious State, which also takes 
tho place of tho former sovereign in respect to eminent domain. In other respects private righto 
are unaffected by conquest."-— Wluaton, page 420. 

This principle, well established as it is by the uniform practice in modern 
times and among civilized nations, would preclude the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania from appropriating a single tenement even in South Carolina belong- 
ing to a citizen and enemy, on his assumption that it is to be considered a for- 
eign State, and placed by conquest in subjection to the United States under 
the law of nations. The whole drift of his argument is to show that in such 
eases the conquered people are to look to the law of nations for the protection 
of their lives and property. When it is admitted, as it is by tho gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Stevbks,] that the war is waged by the Confederates 
as independent States against the United States, and it is a war between nations 
foreign to each other, how docs treason attach to one more than the other ? 
Thus the gentleman, to get rid of the constitutional restriction limiting the 
duration of title to estates derived from confiscation to the life of the condemned 
owner, and grasp nt a permanent holding under the national law of conquest, 
like the greedy animal which leaped at the shadow of what he saw in the 
stream beneath, dropped the substance which he might have held. 

But let us suppose now that tho constitutional limitation and the inhibition 
of national law preventing the appropriation of the lands of private citizens by 
their conqueror are both overleaped and the present owners driven from their 
possessions. What a scene would be presented to tho world in its most en- 
lightened Christian era ! The expulsion of the JeWs and the deletion of the 
Moors by the fanaticism of Spain afford but a faint picture of the spectacle. 
Such a purpose avowed could only be effected by the extermination of our 
whole kindred race in the South. The world would expect them to shed the last 
drop of blood rather than submit to such a spoliation, which would leave no 
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other alternative but to perish as paupers. But with the inclination of foreign 
Powers to make a foreign Tower of the confederate States, and to maim and 
cripple the united national Republic and arrest the march of its principles, 
might they not accept the statement of the organ of the Treasury Department 
in this debate, that by force of arms the confederate had asserted their independ' 
ence ; were a foreign nation, and entitled to their recognition as such, and to their 
sympathy and support in maintaining their rights, and especially in upholding the 
national law to which the people of all civilized States loojefor security f In Buch 
case how would they meet the doctrine of spoliation broached by the gentle- 
man, which despoils women and children of all the means of living after con- 
quest, and assumes that the men of the country, whether in or out of the war 
in its defense, whether for or against the object for which it is waged, are • 
traitors, nevertheless, to the foreign country eugaged against them in conflict? 
Would not the nations of Europe be justified in intervening to put down such 
an innovation on the national oode ef humanity ? They would read to us tho 
article in our own Constitution and the clause from Wheaton, our own jurist on 
national law, and give emphasis to both by bringing the opinion of all Europe 
to enforce them, to arrest the barbarities proposed in their detiance. I must 
do the gentleman the justice to declare that I cannot believe he means what he 
has said. He has a shrewd tongue, but it does not find its severity in his 
heart. His speech is that of a party advocate, seeking to embody selfish inter- 
ests in aid of the ultraisms of frenzied philanthropy which would sacrifice our 
whole kindred in the South to the blacks, and ultimately the blacks themselves 
by violating the laws of nature in the attempt to amalgamate repuguant races 
in the name and by the charm of equality. It is to effect this that the gentle- 
man would cut the States of the South from their constitutional moorings, and 
make a hotch-potch of all the established republican governments there by 
throwing them into a revolutionary caldron. 

The gentleman holds that the rebel usurpation has accomplished what it de- 
signed; that it has utterly extirpated the governments which the lojal people 
everywhere reconized and still recognize as existing in the constitutions which 
have been partially .suppressed only in the districts where the rebel power pre- 
vails for the moment. As ours prevails, the power of tho Union being vindi- 
cated, the form of the State government, which from the beginning of the war 
the Constitution of the Union has held to be indestructible, again emerges. 
How was it in Missouri ? The rebels there had foisted themselves in power by 
a legitimately elected Governor and Lieutenant Governor and Legislature, and 
they declared secession. But what did the supreme Government declare ? It 
said a State has no right to secede. The Government of the United States is 
permanent here and everywhere throughout the boundaries of the Union. The 
nation claims that it has " eminent domain" over every inch of country within 
its limits, and that the duress which holds the State governments in abeyance 
has neither extinguished the legitimate local sovereignty within them nor the 
supreme sovereignty of the General Government which has sent its armies to 
vindicate both. Tho Army and Navy of the United States, surrounding the 
whole of rebeldom, gradually crushing the life out of the usurpation, are the 
national functionaries whioh execute the constitutional duties of the Union 
there, and. put their veto on the assumption of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania in declaring M the State governments in the rebel States to be as petfect now 
as before the rebellion," and that " being subsisting States, capable of corporate ac- 
tion, they have* as States changed their allegiance from the United States to the 
confederate Stoles." If we admit this doctrine there is not a loyal citizen among 
the confederates who is not guilty of treason against the rebel usurpation in 
supporting the republican form of State government under which they were 
born, which the Government of the United States is solemnly bound " to guar- 
anty," and which our national forces by land and by sea at this moment in every 
one of the States belonging to our Union are upholding. Yet the gentleman 
has the hardihood to contend that " the republican States " guarantied by our 
Constitution are now independent, and " as perfect now as before the rebellion," 
and he argues : 
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-Ttw. idea tb.U tiieloj *! ati/rnv though few, *« Ike StaU, and in State munWpalitic. «»y 
, v u c u"l -overn the dUoyal mill.on., I hai omp. -abend. If ten nion fit to 

SJrS.ni cab rWt" Onrenu.r and other State ofbeer* fi.ran.la^inn theeleTen thon- 
, In Virginia, «he.i tli* democratic doctrine that the m»j..r. y shall rule to dw- 

^Si " o d'eide th« right to gown, then we bare no longer a republic bat th. worst form of 

Her « then, we have the secession doctrine absolutely recognized, and with 
more distinctness than Calhoun ventured to urge it. He had always *onic pre- 
tense to justify it, namely i « monstrous oppression." But here the majority of 
disloyalist, in a State have the right admitted to override a mtrjority of loyal 
men ind m*ke them foreswear their allegiance to the Union. It the minority, 
he says, " choose to stay in the misgoverned territory they are its citizens 
and su» ject to its conditions :" 

«' From nil this tbe legitimate conclusion to, tbat all the people and alt the territory within the 
limit* o? H » organiwdlta*. which, by a legitimate majority of ^»X«T»™1o fir 

Iwritui thnir States out of tbe Union, and mmd« war upon the rnment, are ^foUr 

2E» aro^iWned. xuhj^ct to the law. of the State; .nd, ao Ur as the United States Govexn- 
JnVnt to r'uc^,ed Object to the law. of war and of nation*, botb while the war continue, and 
whi n it shall be ended." 

No man North or South ever asserted the secession cause so boldly in the 
forum as the gentleman from Pensylvania. He founds the rebel Government 
upon the will of a majority of the people ; proclaims that the minority, though 
loyal to the General Government, which has the constitutional right to the alle- 
ciunce of all the people of all the States, must abandon the States or subscribe 
to their authority ; insists that the usurpation which heads an insurrection in the 
very bo«om of tbe Government of the Union, but which it holds in the grasp of 
its military power, has established independent States in its midst, and endows 
it with all" the immunities and rights of a foreign nation carrying on legitimate 
war There is not a foreign Government on earth, however disaffected to our 
constitutional forms, that recognizes either the facts or the inferences so con- 
ceded to the confederates by the" gentleman from Pennsylvania. If they were, 
how could the Governments of Europe withhold a recognition of their indepen- 
dence ? England will never admit a principle which would authorize Scotland 
to break her covenant of union, assume the character of an independent nation, 
and as a foreign Power at war, exempt her citizens engaged in it from treason; 
thus justifying France or any other Power in giving her aid and severing the 
island of Great Britain into two nations. England while at war with the French 
republic never recognized La Vendee, although for years in insurrection in 
the heart of France, as an independent people. No insurrection in a fragment 
of any nation has ever been recognized as independent of tbe national Govern- 
ment with which it was in juxtaposition, forming a part of that integral Gov- 
ernment, while the great body of the nation exhibited a power and purpose 
sufficient to maintain itself and suppress the insurgents. , „ , « 

Does the Government of the Union show any sign of tottering to a fall ? On 
the contrary, does it not stand in full vigor, while the insurrection is struggling 
in deathlike paroxysms? While ferocious secession exhibits an energy which 
it may cost more blood to quell, no sane man can see in its desperate convul- 
sions anything but the writhings of a paricide condemned to expiate guilt in the 
folds of an anaconda. It is almost pressed to death, when an honorable mem- 
ber from Pennsylvania would invoke for it (albeit unwillingly) the snpport from 
foreign Powers by the assurance that it had " by force of arms established it3 
independence," and that moral right was on its side, inasmuch aa it was declared 
by a vast majority of the people to be affected by it. Never were facts so per- 
verted to reach such a conclusion. The doctrine of secession was never coun- 
tenanced by the votes of a majority of the people of all the Southern States, 
much less by that of all the United States, the whole people of which are enti- 
tled by their interests and the authority of numbers, and still more positively 
by the articles of the Constitution, (the common bond,) to control all questions 
arising under it. The attempt to sustain the doctrine by force of arms has also 
failed as completely as that by argument 

: ».«i via t».i bu* 
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In concluding the *=p»ech from whLh I tare quotel the leading point*, tho 

gentleman f.om Pennsylvania says: . ' 

" At the extra «emiua nf 1861 I advanced the same suggestions, and T have repeated them an 
all oci a>iou* tbut I deemed proper Mince. They were not then qdlte ncceptablo to either nide of 
the Hoiico. I am glad to find that the President, after careful examination, haeeomo to the same 

general groan«la.V 

The House will bear with me a little, while I examine the detai'a by which 
the gentleman and the President reach the same general grounds of reconstruc- 
tion. 

The gentleman [Mr. Steven a ] begins by asserting that the usurpers hare by 
force of arms become an independent Power de facto. The gentleman pretends 
that Ibe President has acknowledged the robela a 3 belligerents and entitled to 
the immunities of a foreign Power engaged with the United States in war. 

So far from this being true, the Preiident has manifested dissatisfaction that 
England and France hare, by acknowledging the rebels as belligerents, favored 
these pirates, although at the same time tbey disavow the conclusion drawn from 
it by the gentleman from Pennsylvania, that they are an independent and, as re- 
gards the United States, a foreign Power. 

The gent'eman declares the con r ederates out of the Union and not subject to 
the Constitution and laws of the United States. 

The President, on the contrary, holds that they are in the Union ; that he will 
hold them to it, as liable to all the penalties of treason, under the form and 
under the restrictions prescribed in the Constitution and laws. 

The gentleman insists that the heirs of rebels can claim no interest in the 
confiscated estates of parents condemned for treason, although the reversion is 
expressly reserved for them under the olause of the Constitution that the pun- 
ishment under condemnation for treason shall not extend to forfeiture of estates 
except for the life of the person attainted. 

Per contra, the President holds that the law which passed without this saving 
clause for the heirs violated the Constitution, and Congress inserted the pro- 
vision to comply with his opinion, which was embodied in a message to the 
Honse, giving his sanction to the modified bill. 

Here I stop a moment to inquire whether the President has, "after careful 
examination, oome to the conclusion" to retract the opinion declared in this 
message. If not, why the attempt to repeal the constitutional saving inserted 
in the act by the last Congress ? ' It looks like an attempt to play into the hand 
of some rival who would array a party against the President to drive him to 
surrrender his convictions and break his oath to support the Constitution, or, 
by maintaining his convictions and his oath, draw on the embarrassment of an 
opposition, disappointed of their scheme of monopolizing inheritances at the 
expense of the public interests. Certainly nothing could be worse for the Gov- 
ernment and the masses of our countrymen than that the great landed estates 
should fall again into the mortmain of great capitalists. By being divided up 
in small leaseholds among the laboring soldiers of the war, the result would 
be either compromises between the leaseholders and the heirs in reversion — 
the first ,gi ving immediate possession of a part of his holding to the heir as a 
price for the fee simple of what he retained — or the, lease-holder during tho 
life of the rebel owner forfeiting it would realize out of the product of his ten- 
ement means to purchase » freehold of a portion, this sort of division be- 
tween industrious leaseholders and heirs would be beneficial to both. The 
one would be stimulated to industry and economy, the other by the increased 
value imparted to the property ultimately returning by subdivision among a 
multitude of intelligent, active, thriving, though temporary, owners, who, once 
having taken root in the soil, would endeavor by utmost effort to make the 
means of rendering their possession permanent. The presence of such it pop- 
ulation in the rich lands of the South would surely enhance their value. The 
forfeiting rebel refugee would find an ndvnntuge iu having a great community 
interested in his long life, which would result probably in arrangement * melio- 
rating his condition. 
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But to continue the details which, Recording to the speeohof the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, bring him and the President to the seme general grounds 
in closing the contiict. . 

The gentlemen assuming that it is a war of foreign 8Utes, adds : " By the 
laws of tear the conqueror may sieze and concert to hi* own use everything that 
brtoifjs to the enemy;" and by the enemy he says expressly he means every man, 
woman, aud child who now remain in the confederate States, including those 
who are loyal. 

Tho President In all his proclamations touching this subject shows that he 
holds sacred the laws of nations as expounded by Wheaton ; confiscating no 
lands but such as are forfeited by treason ; no personal property e?en in virtue 
of conquest, except slaves,* who are taken from the hands of the enemy as in* 
strumeuts of warfare and liberated with a pledge of remuneration to loyal 
owners for their loss, and indemnity for injuries that they may receive from 
our armies. 

The gentleman holds that the State governments now under the usurpation, 
although recognized and established as part of the Union by the Constitution 
and the laws made in conformity with it are "abolished," and " we may hold 
them in tubjection and legislate for them as a conquered people." 

The President holds no such doctrine, but directly the reverse. He looks 
upon the Constitution of the United States, and the constitutions of all the States 
heretofore recognized by it, as still subsisting, all uniting to establish, as writ- 
ten characters and muniments of title, a right to that eminent domain and 
political supremacy wbi:h the national Government holds over this whole coun- 
try. The President, in virtue of military power which, as the representative 
of the supremacy of the United States, he is called by the Constitution to exert 
to save it and tho OoTcrnment, the State constitutions and their governments, 
has struck down slavery in certain sections, upon the principle on which the 
enemies of these States and constitutions are struck down in battle-fields. 
"What has thus perished in the war, ceases to be a part of the institutions which 
have existence sanctioned by any Constitution, State pr national. The Presi- 
dent's plan of reconstruction takes this ground in the instructions given to Gen- 
eral Steele to carry it out on the petition of the people of Arkansas. In that 
instruction he lays it down "that it be assumed at the election," (proposed by the 
people,) " and thenceforward that the constitution and laws of the State a* before 
the rebellion are in full force, except that the constitution is so modified as to declare 
that there*shall be neither slavery nor involuntary servitude except in punishment for 
crimes whereof the party shall have been duly convicted.'' 

The gentleman asserts that " it is mockery to say that according to any princi- 
ples of popular government yet established a tithe of the resident inhabitants of an 
organized State can change its farm and carry on government because they are more 
holy or more loyal than others. 

The President holds that men disloyal and hostile to a Government, disha- 
bilitated by the commission of treason to exercise the rights of citizens, abdi- 
cate their place in the Government, and devolve its administration on the loyal 
portion ; and he has ascertained from the precedents in the Si ate governments 
that a population equal to one tenth of the whole number existing in any State 
are adequate to its administration. He therefore, when desired by them, in- 
vites elections in the several States freed from the armies of the rebellion, to 
ascertain whether a tithe of the loyal population remain to supersede by civil 
government under the republican constitutions that belong to them, the mili- 
tary administration imposed by the necessities of war. 

The gentleman proposes to supersede popular elections by the }oyal people 
of a State to renew the action of their republican institutions, by the Roman 
military laws for conquered countries, " vce victis," woe to the vanquished,- thus 
ignoring national law as ameliorated in modern times among civilized Christian 
nations, and abolishing the State governments which the President by his oath 
of office and the national Government he administers is bound to guaranty. 

The President on his part resolves to respect his own aud the good faith of 
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the nation ; he recognizes the ezlsing governments held in abeyance for a time 
by rebel arms, the rights of loyal citizens suffering under them, opens to all 
such access to the blessings of the Union through a renewal of their allegiance, 
and teudering to the mass of those who were forcod into the rebel ranks by the 
betrayal of false functionaries wielding the power in the State and national Gov- 
ernments, the healing measure of an amnesty — the felon conspirators and agi- 
tators, the author of our calamities, being excluded. 

The gentlemen from Pennsylvania assumes " that if you were to liberate every 
slave now, and then readmit (hem as free States, the moment they had acquired 
that standing (hey would re-cstablith slavery and enslave every colored man within 
their limits. 

The President denies this ; holds that the freed men are under f ho protection 
of the arm . to which they owe their liberties ; has taken the precaution, 
with the sanction of Congress, to place them beyond Btate jurisdiction, and 
to assure them in the mean time of a safeguard under such an organisation, 
with the national force, as will preclude all apprehension of the danger sug- 
gested. 

This parallel, in my opinion, is a fair exposi, showing that the gentleman 
looks to reconstruction on quite a different basis from that of tho President. 
He admits that in details they do not quite agree, but assumes that they come 
to the " same general grounds /" that is, that his (the President's) plan is wholly 
outside of and unknown (o the Constitution." It is thus that he would make the 
President take the responsibility of the secession, abolition, absolute-conquest 
dootrine he [Mr. Stkvens.J broaches in defiance of national and State constitu- 
tions, the law of the civilized world, and of all humanity. I take my stand 
* on the Lincoln platform. 

I would say a word in reference to the rembant of slavery which does net fall 
under the proclamations called our by military necessity. I would implore 
Congress to redeem its pledge to make compensation for emancipation in the 
border States, by making specific appropriations to each, enabling the Presi- 
dent to tender tho remuneration which may in his opinion be requisitejto accom- 
plish a universal deliverance. I hope the States may vote it with or without 
compensation. If not, then it may be sought through an amendment of the 
Constitution in tho prescribed mode, with or without compensation as the 
public will may demand. 

The great consummation for the peace and happiness and glory of our conn- 
try should be wrought out with unflinching zeal. The sooner the better will 
be the success. To make it a blessing to the victims of centuries of oppression, 
in my judgment it is necessary that they should be transplanted to some of our 
vacant regions, if remote colonization cannot be effected in such an emergency. 
The plan proposed by Senator Laxb, of Kansas, of acquiring a home for the 
"laboring landless race" on the southern frontier of Texas seems to promise 
the best results. They never can enjoy freedom, equality, civil rights, or even 
safety of property or person unless separated from the dominant race, under 
institutions administered by themselves. 

. Allow me to say to the gentleman from Pennsylvania that the President's 
policy of amnesty, reconstruction of the States, and the segregation of the 
white and -black races, bears not the slightest resemblance to the doctrino of 
the spoliation of an entire people, /he annihilation of the States, and the dis- 
franchisement of the people of our own race, thus putting tbem upon equality 
with the b'acks. So far from being the truth that the President and the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania stand upon " common ground," I am apprehensive 
that the gentleman is anxious to saddle the President with the odium of doc- 
trines which are known to be those of rival aspirants for the Presidency, and 
which have proved fatal to their aspirations. It is' because the President has 
soared aboxp these unconstitutional and inhuman dogmas, and has ehowti in 
bis whole Administration, and more especially in his recent proclamations, 
that he was for amnesty and the restoration of the Union as soon as the inhab- 
itants of tho revolted States would resume their allegiance and provide against 
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the recurrence of revolt l<y reaving its cuu^-e, »hat tho gre.it body of the loyal 
people of he country have lespondid (o his words of wisdom and patriotism, 
and hav> demanded his ranomitiatiuu by an almost universal acclaim, thus dis- 
sipating tlie hopes of those rival aspirants, built on the supposed exasperation 
of the people against the Boatb acid their hut for its spoils. I am not without 
the apprehension that the gentleman from Pennsylvania wishes also to destroy 
the President by attributing to him sentiments so justly obnoxious to a great 
and mugaanimous people. The gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. Gahfield,] who 
said the other day on this floor that "we had an army of abolitionists" in the 
field, an J who added that our BoldJerB and those with whom they fought felt 
no anitno.-tty or personal bitterness toward each other, not only said that which 
was entirely true, but his words will equally apply to the whole people of our 
country, who have shown by their almost universal support of the President 
that they mean utterly to deploy slavery, and that they do not mean either to 
degrade or exterminate their owa race in the South. 

Of a piece with the ingenious but rather disingenuous assault of the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania upon the President is an occurrence which took place 
in the other end of the Capitol some days since, and which I find recorded in 
the Daily Globe, A Senator from my owu State [Mr. Biiown] presented what 
purported to be a memorial from members of the Legislature of Missouri, and 
a protest from four Representatives from that State, against the confirmation 
o/ General Schofield as a major general. I do not mention this circumstance 
to comment on the extraordinary and most unbecoming declaration contained 
in that protest, in which these four members claim to be the only representa- 
tives of the Union men of Missouri, for there is nothing in the character or 
history of either of them to warrant this arrogaut assumption, but for the pur- 
pose\of exposing a covert assault upon the President under the pretext of de- 
feating the confirmation of General Schofield. If it had been the object to 
effect the latter purpose, this -paper would have been presented in executive 
session, \yhcre nominations arc considered, and not in the open session of the 
Senate, as it purports to have been done, when no such matter can properly 
come before that body. The memorial and protest contained only matters 
which had been previously submitted to the President by a great committee 
of radicals, which visited Washington for that purpose; and these statements 
had been examined into by the President, who, in his 'reply, plainly declared 
that he did not believe them to be true. Yet the President is arraigned upon 
these same stale and discredited statements before the country upon the me- 
morial of members of the Missouri Legislature and four members of this House, 
under the pretense of asking that General Schofield should Hot be confirmed, 
and that, too, after an agreement was had with the President that no opposi- 
tion should be made to Schofield's confirmation, but that he should be, on his 
own request, relieved from the command in Missouri. The President, I pre- 
sume, in his desire for peace among those who professed to be loyal, was wil- 
ling to make this concession ; but after accepting the concession, these parties 
flew from their agreement, under the dictation of bolder and more open ene- 
mies of the President and bis Administration, who would not permit the oppor- 
tunity for assailing him to pass. To show the spirit which animated thie 
assault upon the President by his professed friends, t will read to the House 
a few brief extracts from the leading radical papers of Missouri. 

The Westliohe Post, the most influential German paper in Missouri, say*: 

" It is scarcely necessary to repeat — apart from thie serious and general danger with which the 
re-election of Lincoln threatens as— all his special sins ad nauseam. We have at present nothing 
to do tmt to declare herewith, once Tor all, that we, supported by honeat ooaviction of alt friends 
of freedom in our State, cannot support Mr. Lincoln's reflection under any circamstaoces what- 

iwr. 

The Missonrian, a radical paper printed at Springfield, snuffing the danger 

of Lincoln's nomination, says : 

" The earnest radicals of this Union will never be bound < 
eal national convention, and such convention will be called . 
obsolete republican conventions that can be gathered together.'* 



by the proceedings of* any but a radl- 
i at an early day, In spite of oil the 
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The Missouri Democrat, a pape • bought op by Fremont with public patron- 
age, and which went bearily into his scheme for a western dictatorship, whines 
over the recent defeat of the radicals in Misioori, and says it was accomplished 
by jnree administrations combined—" one at Washington, one at mcbraona,and 
one at Jefferson City " 

/ It was the spirit which animates these extracts and which broke out in fury 
when It was rumored in Missouri that all opposition to the confirmation of Scho- 
field was to be withdrawn and he relieved from the command, at his request, 
that drove these gentlemen from their agreement and produced the extraordinary 
spectacle at the other end of the Capitol. I should have bad more respect for 
those engaged in it if the assault on the President had been characterized by 
the same bold and open spirit as that which compelled it. I trust that the 
friende of Mr. Lincoln's Administration will hereafter be able to appreciate 
the assumptions of those who claim to be the only representatives of the Union 
men of Mis9onri, in derogation of the character of others who have sustained 
the policy of the Government from the beginning np to this hour. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I will eay that the policy of the Administration, 
sanctioned and sustained by the great masses of the loyal people of the country, 
Is silently and surely working the extinction of the rebellion and the restoration 
of the Union upon the firm and endurmg basis of universal freedom. I have 
Been myself how the resistless march of our victorious armiei is followed and 
their victories secured by a peaceful tide of population, sprung from the loins,of 
the great North, bringing with them their industry and thrift to heal the wounds 
and restore the waste inflicted by the fierce conflicts of war, and even bringing 
a better civilization and a more healthful prosperity than ever yet reigned in the 
fair lands of the South. The city in which I live, and which I in part represent on 
this floor, has risen renewed under the influence of this life-giving tide. Wash- 
ington city, which lies open before our eyes, gives signs of life never felt before, 
and which will soon build it up to rival the greatest and fairest cities of the 
North. • That which all of us can see here I have seen in Nashville, Memphis, 
Helena, and Vicksburg, an influx of new people to supply the places of the fly- 
ing rebels, and repentant and contrite rebels returning to their homes, all alike 
determined to eliminate that dreadful evil which brought them all their woes. New 
Orleans, I am told, is almost a New England city; and along the banks of the 
Mississippi the plantations are rapidly passing into loyal hands ; and with cotton 
at eighty and ninety cents a pound every northern man can easily compute the 
time it will take to renew the number of its inhabitants, and make its rich delta 
produce more cotton than ever grew on its banks in any former season. I 
speak of that which has fallen under my own observation, where the arms of 
our troops give security to the citizen. 

Is it likely that these rigorouB men of the North who have gone to win wealth 
in the South will agree to see those States reduced to the condition of Territo- 
ries ? U there any reason why it should be done? I doubt not that every 
State that is wrested from the military power of the rebels will be re-peopled 
by the men of the North, who, in conjunction with the loyalists of the South 
and those who have become sick of the rebellion, will equal in numbers those 
who composed the States prior to the rebellion. Why should not Louisiana — 
in which not even the Knights of the Golden Circle, armed with the muskets 
and cannon furnished by Buchanan's Administration, could coerce into a major- 
ity vote for secession-- come back into the Union and accept now the protection 
which the Constitution guarantied to her, and which was too long delayed when 
first assailed by the conspirators armed by the Government itself? Let her re- 
turn renewed and made vigorous with the blood of the men of the North. 

ShaU Tennessee be repulsed, whose devoted loyalty, bright and pure as in the 
soul of Jackson, still burns in the breasts of ber sturdy mountaineer?, and 
which no despotism can eriinguisB? In Akansas slavery has already been 
nbolLs'ied by a convent on, and be- allfgtuncc r :u wed at the price of that which 
se vercJ it. Shall Atkansis b'« < i 1 >de i from ti>f Union from wbi b he was 
torn by force and fraud and rgp« i . declared will of her peop! ? To doso 
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would bo a josser fraud and mora intolerable crime than the act or the traitors 
to whom we famished the arm's with which their temporary usurpation was 

accomplished. 

" In my judgment none of these States will be excluded from their just rights 
in tbe Union. Nor will any other State when the triumph of our ariog makes 
it possible for the loral men of those Statos to assert their claim to Its protec- 
tion. 

The first State which returns to the Union under tbe President's proclamation 
'of amnesty and resumes its rights under the Constitution will inflict a hearier 
blow upon the cause of rebellion than a rlctory won by our . 
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THE JACOBINS 01? MISSOURI AND MARYLAND. 

SPEECH 

—OF— 

HON. H\ !P. BLAIR, 

OF MISSOURI, 

DELIVERED IN THE HOUPE OP REPRESENTATIVES, FEBRUARY 37, '64. 





Mr. Chairman : The affairs of my own and some other border States have 
drawn into the debates of this House. I believe that when I addressed the House 
some time since, and alluded to a certain transaction which had taken place at the other 
end of this Capitol, T cave the true explanation of the motives (or bringing Missouri 
affairs so often before the public and before Congress. Certain transactions which have 
occurred there are sought to be made issues in the next presidential election. My ex- 
cuse for again alluding to these matters is the prominence which has thus been given 
to them. 

My own conduct has been frequently brought under review, in considering these affairs. 
1 am content to be silent as to the manner in which I have borne myself during this 
rebellion, believing that I have discharged my duty to the Government to the best of 
my ability, and being most willing to leave my record to stand the comparison with that 
of those who have thought proper to criticise or condemn my course. 

Things have occurred in Missouri and the other border States not so easily under* 
stood by those who come from happier regions, uu visited by the calamities of war. In 
Missouri, at the outbreak of the rebellion, and for a long time afterwards, the State was 
a pre; to the worst disorders. The country was ravaged and destroyed, and a feeling 
of bitterness has been engendered which is almost without a parallel. Upon this spirit 
of exasperation, retaliation, and revenge, the so called radicals of my State have un- 
dertaken to build up a party. Is this a fit foundation for any party to rest upon ? Can 
peace, prosperity, and tranquility be expected from those who act from such motives ? 
Can any secure or enduring principles of government be based upon such sentiments? 
It may be and it is impossible for men to free themselves from the passion of revenge, 
and the desire for retaliation on those who may have inflicted injuries on them or their 
friends and neighbors. It may be utterly impossible to expect that men can free then* 
selves entirely from such influences. But, on the other hand, is it natural, proper, or 
wise, that the President and the great statesmen who are directing the affairs «f the 
Government, and whose duty it is to educe peace and good will out of these scenes of 
anarchy and disorder, should be actuated by the feelings of bitterness which have grown 
up among the parties to this strife? Such passions are in some degree excusable in 
those who have suffered inj ury ; but with what face does a man set himself up as a states- 
man or party leader, who will fan such passions ; who will contribute to the public ex- 
asperation : who will rekindle these smouldering fires ; and who seeks even to drag into 
them and destroy the Chief Magistrate of the country, when he declines to be the instru- 
ment of such malignant passions? Yet this is the position of the Jacobin leaders in 
Missouri and their confederate Jacobins in Maryland. They appeal to the Union men 
of other States to support them in their efforts to keep up the strife in States in which 
the rebellion has been put down, instead of fighting to put down the rebellion where it 
still exists. They appeal to the Union men of other States against the President's po- 
licy of amnesty, by which the armies of the rebels are being demora iaed and depleted, 
because they desire to glut their vengeance and their lust of spoils. They seek to make 
a direct issue with the President, to defeat his re election, in order that they may enjoy 
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the license of another French Revolution under some chief as malignant as themselves. 

The State of Missouri cast but seventeen thousand votes for Mr. Lincoln ; jet she has 
contributed sixty thousand men to the volunteer army of the United States. The State 
has also a reserve force of sixty or seventy thousand militia, ready at a moment's notice 
to spring to their arms in defence of the State and the nation ^ and how well and how 
often they have performed this duty the House already knows irom the speech made by 
my venerable colleague, [Mr. King.] These men have flocked to the standard of the 
country, and given their best efforts to its defence, because the President called upon 
men ot all parties, without regard to political differences, to rally to the defence of the 
Union. Suppose, he had erected the standard now unfurled by the Jacobins of Mis- 
souri and Maryland, proscribing all who do not hold their present ultra dogmas, how 
many men would have enrolled themselves in Missouri under such a standard ? I doubt 
whether we could have contributed half the number that supported the election of Mr. 
Lincoln. Happily for the country, the counsels of such people did net prevail at the 
outbreak of the war. All men who were willing to defend the country against its ene- 
mies, without regard to their opinions on the subject of slavery, or any other subject, 
were invited to take arms. They were not asked to lay down their political opinions, 
and accept those of the President or of his party. Now, these radical Jacobins denounce 
all who do not agree with them, whether they have taken arms in defence of their coun- 
try or not. as traitors, and as unfaithful to the cause of freedom.- The Missouri State 
militia, whose valor and services were so well described by my venerable colleague, 
[Mr. Kiko,] and but for whom these gentlemen would have had no districts to repre- 
sent, and no homes to which they could return, have nevertheless been made the subject 
of the slanders and revilings of my revolution broaching colleagues. 

I do not consider it necessary to add anything to my description of my four radical 
colleagues which was given the other day by my venerable colleague, [Mr. Kisc] The 
picture will be recognized wherever they are known. I may say, however, that the 
artist [Governor Kuro] was a supporter of our great Senator Benton in his attempt to 
suppress the furious pro-slavery sentiment which has at last burst forth in rebellion, 
when they were one and all, without an exception, the persecutors of Col. Benton and 
his friends. My four Jacobin colleagues were at that time pro slavery to the backbone. 
Now, as is often the case with renegades, they have gone far beyond those of us who 
have consistently supported the Government, and consistently opposed slavery ; and 
they denounce us as unfaithful to the cause of human freedom. 

A Me mu kb. One renegade is worse than ten Turks. 

Mr. BLAIR, of Missouri. I accept the suggestioD. It is not only applicable to the 
Missouri radicals, but also those of Maryland. It behooves them to purge their own 
pro-slavery records by some appreciable service in the cause of freedom and emancipa- 
tion before they should be permitted to denounce those who have passed through the 
fires of persecution (and they the persecutors) on account of their devotion to that 
cause. 

I hope I shall not be regarded as uncharitable, but I cannot avoid looking at the 
v course of these men as dictated more by a desire to cancel and obliterate the memory 
of their old crimes against the cause, rather than to advance its success in the future. 
Their ultra doctrines are so much bttter calculated to bring us defeat instead of victo- 
ry, that it looks in the light of their past history as if this was their object ; and the 
great body of the true Union men in other States have been sagacious enough to per- 
ceive this fact, and patriotic enough to act upon it. Hence, in the great State of New 
York, at the last election, the supporters of the Administration and of the war, en- 
larged the name of the Republicans, and held the election under the name of the 
" Union" party, and nominated on their ticket men who had been life-long Democrats. 
My colleague, [Mr. Blow,] who has just dropped his pro-slavery pen-feathers, and who 
absented himself from the country on a foreign mission in the noun of its sorest trial, 
in a speech which he made to attack me during my absence in the field, denounced and 
assailed the platform of the Union men of New York as a weak-kneed Union affair, 
because I had referred to it as a proof of their moderation and good sense in refusing 
to allow differences of opinion which have become trivial to peril the restoration of the 
Union. In the State of Ohio, also, the friends of the Administration have nominated 
and elected Democrats for Governor of the State for two successive terms, without re- 
gard te their former or present opinions on the subject of slavery. 
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It is left for these Jacobins and revolutionists to erect a loftier standard of loyalty 
and patriotism ; to represent themselves as persecuted martyrs of a cause of which 
i hey are only the eleventh hour supporters ; a cause which they would have strangled 
in its birth if they had the power to strangle it, and to which they have only brought 
their support when the battle was won, and their aid was not needed. They are like 
camp followers, unknown and unheard of while the battle raged, but are swift to plun- 
der the dead, and merciless to the wounded. Like old Jack Falstaff, they mutilate the 
dead Percy, slain by another hand, bearing his body off on their backs as a proof of 
their desperate valor. 

My colleague [Mr. Blow] in his speech the other day, undertook to draw the line of 
distinction between himself and myself; between his principles and those which I ad- 
vocate. He asserted that the radical party of Missouri was in favor of immediate and 
unconditional emancipation: and that I and the friends with whom I act were in favor 
of gradual emancipation. I have always been willing to accept gradual emancipation, 
or any other step in the right direction. I favored immediate emancipation in my own 
State, relying upon the compensation to loyal owners of slaves tendered by Congress ; 
and whenever the people of Missouri or any other State desire it, and adopt this plan, 
I am more than willing to accept immediate emancipation. I cannot regard any one 
as an honest man who wishes to place the whole burden on the slaveholders, and who 
is unwilliogto bear his share of the expense in accomplishing the general benefaction. 

We have had recently an opportunity to test the sincerity of the Jacobins of Missouri 
on this question, and I intend now to expose the hypocrisy of their professions in favor 
of immediate emancipation to the very men they have deceived and misled by their 
clamors and misrepresentations. When the last Legislature which sat in Missouri first 
assembled, the constitution of our State permitted emancipation by the Legislature, 
either by the consent of the owners of slaves, or upon fair compensation to be made to 
them. The Congress of the United States had prior to that time, and upon the recom- 
mendation of Mr. Lincoln, passed a resolution pledging the General Government to 
pay for the slaves in any of the border States which should adopt measures for the abol- 
ishment of slavery. The radicals, combined with the other Union men in favor of 
emancipation, composed a large and overwhelming majority in the Missouri Legislature. 
My friends offered various bills in favor of emancipation upon compensation. The radi- 
cals voted against and defeated every measure of this kind that was proposed. Con- 
gress at its last session passed a measure in this House appropriating $10,000,000 to . 
pay for the slaves of Missouri; the bill went to the Senate, and the sum was increased 
to $20,000,000 ; it came back to the House and was reduced to $15,000,000. I under- 
take to say that the Senate, which had voted $20,000,000, would not have hesitated to 
give the $15,000,000 agreed to by this House, if the measure offered by my friends in 
the* Missouri Legislature had not been defeated by the Missouri radicals. A leading 
member of that faction in the Missouri Legislature, Mr. Charles P. Johnson, openly 
proclaimed his gratification, in a social gathering of the brotherhood, at the failure of 
the appropriation by Congress to pay for the slaves of Missouri. The sentiment was 
received with applause by his brotner radicals. 

The statement I have made would appear almost incredible to those unacquainted 
with the Jacobins of my State ; but the record stands to prove the truth of my state- 
ment, and to show that these men have been and are still dishonestly clamoring for 
what they do not want, and will not have : that in fact they wanted slavery to remain 
as a bone of contention, or else were unwilling that loyal owners should receive pay- 
ment for their slaves, even when the money was offered by the Federal Government. 
But my colleague says he is for emancipation without doing injustice to loval slave- 
holders. I deny it, and appeal to the records of the Legislature of Missoun to make 
good my denial. The measure was again and again tendered to tnem by the Union 
emancipationists of Miesouri, and was as often refused. It was under these circum- 
stances that the convention, a body elected prior to the rebellion, and which was in- 
tended by the secession leaders to carry the State out of the Union, but refused to do 
it, was called together, and upon the recommendation of our late Governor, and in 
obedience to the wishes of the people, passed an ordinance liberating the slaves of 
Missouri at the end of seven years, holding them to service for the intermediate period, 
and subsequently placing the younger slaves in the condition of apprentices until they 
stained mature years, in lieu of -compensation to their owners. That ordinance was 
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denounced by the radicals in my State, who bad proven themselves so false to the 
cause of emancipation, as a measure for the continuation and perpetuation of slavery. 
I accept* d it as a step in the right direction, believing at ihe time, and knowing now 
that the people of the 8tate were fast becoming reconciled to this measure, and that 
every slave in the State would be emancipated before the time fixed in that ordinance. 

But the revolutionary faction had what they desired. They had a bone of contention, 
and having refused to vote for immediate emancipation when their votes would have 
» secured it, they clamored against the gradual emancipation given them by the conven- 
tion, and ar- clamoring still for another convention to give them immediate emancipa- 
tion, which they refused to take when it was in their power, with the money to pay the 
loyal slaveholders, offered them by the Government of the United States. This is a 
brief and truthful sketch of the chicanery practised by the malcontent leaders who 
would tarn hypocritical cant for freedom to account to aid their ambition. 

Another point of difference alluded to by my colleague, [Mr. Blow,] and which is 
urged more elaborately in the speech of the distinguished gentleman froua Maryland, 
[Mr. Davis,] who makes common cause with him, is found in the fact that the Union 
emancipationists of Missouri adhere to the policy of the Prrsident in favor of the colo- 
nization of the free negroes. Tbese gentlemen are opposed to this policy* Here is the 
programme which the representatives of the Jacobins of Maryland and Missouri would 
substitute for the policy proposed by the two Presidents, Jefferson And Lincoln, for the 
establishment of tbe negroes in a country of their own, in which they could be govern- 
ed by their own laws, and be free from the crushing weight of prejudice which always 
would depress them in the midst of another race, superior in numbers, and wielding 
the powers of Government. The representative from Missouri bays: 

" We have no such theories, have indulged no such unklndness to the unfortunate blacks. 
We are content to let them remain where God In His providence placed them, and with a more 
elevated sense of justice, to ameliorate their condition at once, and elevate them as speedily as 
possible on the soil that has been enriched by the sweat of their brows through years of unre- 
quited toil, and crushed and bleeding hearts." 

The member from Maryland is even more pointed. He exclaims : 

" The folly of our ancestors and the wisdom of the Almighty In its inscrutable purposes, 
having allowed them to come here, and planted them here, they have a right to remain here, 
and they will remain here to the latest recorded syllable of time. And whether tbey become 
onr equals or our superiors, whether tbey blend or remain a distinct race, your posterity will 
know, for their eyes will behold them as ours do now. These are things which we cannot con- 
trol. L«ws do not make, laws cannot unmake them. If God has madethem our equal*, then 
they will work oat tbe problem which he baa sent them to work out ; and if God has stamped 
upon them an ineradicable inferiority, you cannot make one hair white or black, or and a cubit 
to their stature." 

I regret very much that neither of these gentlemen have found it convenient to be 
present in the House to day. I should like very much to ask them to be a little more 
explicit I wish to know exactly what all this flourish about " the elevation of the ne- 
gro" means. Does it mean that they are to be endowed with the rights of suffrage and 
of citizenship and of official position ? Are they to have a full enare in the govern- 
ment established by our ancestors, and a fair start in this race for superiority ? It can- 
not be that these gentlemen intend to thwart the " providence of God " by placing 
legal impediments or obstacles in the way of the negro, to impede bis progress in this 
contest for superiority with our own r*ce in its inherited dominion ; but unfortunately 
for me and the people to whom this country belong?, neither of thesn gentlemen are 
here torespond to the inquiries which I desire to make ; and I must look for light on 
this interesting point in tbe utterances heretofore made by one of those gentlemen. I 
find in a speech delivered by the distinguished gentleman from Maryland at the Cooper 
Institute, in New York, on the 9th day of October last, the following clear and pointed 
declarations, which throw a flood of light on the question under consideration: 

" If we should confer freedom and leave the negro a helpless and disarmed, disfranchised 
individual you have left him tbe prey of those that wield political power over him. It will 
never be that there shall be consolidated liberty at the Sooth until the President shall not mere- 

Sr have proclaimed freedom, but taoght the negro the use of arms, and organiied him for free 
om." 

There can be no liberty in the world without adequate gnarantee. The only guarantee to 
be given to the negroes is, that at the end of the war large masses of them shall be in arms, 
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whom It will be mora difficult to reduce to slavery than to M them remain free. ("That's so'.) 
&reat will be our infamy if we Bhould atternpi to expel the negro|from oor soil." 

Wendelt Phillips has seized upoa this happy thought, and, in a recent speech de- 
livered in the same house in the same city, during the present month, thus gives it ut- 

eranc-*: 

" Such deeds are God's means for mak'ng you willing that the negro should occupy this 
>lace in the nation's history, with the power- of the white man, lifte* to the elective franchise, 
ibich protects htm and insures cs. Break up the land into farms, pit two hundred thoasand 
legroes, wth a nfle in each right head and an officer of their own oboe nsr a the r head ; pat 
hree hundred thousand bia k and white farmers oy their s de, and the Sooth wll ripen itself 
bio a democracy. Tnat is natural law out there. Then I would have Civil law hero matare 
he bame thing." 

Tom, then, is the Winder Davis-Wendell Phillips programme, and sh/>ws that they 
to nut wish to give the White man the start of the negro in the greut contest for ru 
eriori'y. Mr. Phillips s*ys the negro is to be " lift*d to the elective franchise." The 
tntleman from Maryland is not content with leaviog the negro a " disfranchised indi- 
idual " Both of them agree that they shall be armed amid the unarmed population 
f i he S^utb 5 and then, in the language of the gentleman from Maryland, *' whether 
key become our equals or superiors, whether they blend or become a distinet race, 
o»r p- sterity will know." 

This settles very satisfactorily the meaning of that part of th£ gentleman's pro- 
ramrae in which he goes so earnestly for the elevation of the negro, liut I do not see 
»w it is to be reconciled with another theory broached by him in his late speech. He 
Us us in this elaborate and well-co"sidered effort that the idea of hostility of races is 
te that is unknown to history ; and he calls upon those who have advanced that theory 
ipoiut to a single instance where such a thing as hostility of race has ever manifested 
self. Then why arm the negro ? Why at the end of the war must we have *' masses 
f them in arms whom it will be more difficult to reduce to slavery than to let them re- 
si n free." Is it not perfectly apparent that the gentleman feels and recognizes the 
utility of these races, when he demands jhat they shall be armed to defend their free- 
mi from another race which will seek to reduce them to slavery ? Indeed, why has 
lis r*c-3 been so long in servitude in oar land except that they are negroes and of 
to her race than ours 7 Is not this the defence and justification that has always been 
-ged for their enslavement ? Would our fathers ever have brought them here or their 
nldren retai td them in bondage, but that the fact of their being of another race 
ire them a pretext ? I will not go outside of the speech the gentleman made on this 
jor the other day to show that he is himself animated by the very sentiment, hostility 

race, which he so stoutly and so earnestly denies the existence of. In the very ex- 
ession of bis disbelief in the theory of the hostility of races, he cannot restrain him- 
lf from the exhibition of* his hatred for Irishmen. He says : 

" Bat the attack of the Irish on the negroes in New York is the only example of the coUi- 
m of races to sustain the theory. I agree that t is possible that such a class of population 
that mi*ht be tempted to oppress the negro, but no class of American population would 
ndeecend to do it." 

"Have not an " American population" held them in bondage for over two hundred 
ara ? Was not 'his oppression ? Does not the gentleman demand tbat they shall be 
aed to prevent an " American population" from reducing them again to slavery ? 
i« old leaven of Know Nothingisra works so strongly in the gentleman that be can- 
t make an argument without upsetting it by an exhibition of his spleen against a 
c-ign and what he considers an inferior race — the Irish. ".Won't jou sak," he says, 
.1 a matter of kindness, to transplant the Irish back to Ireland ?" I ctrtainly sheuld 
ail Americaus bore the hostility to them he manifests. 

?be political origin of the gentleman from Maryland is identical with that of my col- 
^ ue, [Mr. Blow,] for they are twin brothers of the dark -lantern fraternity ; the chief 
redients of which organization was hostility to kindred races of white men of for- 
a birth. Taken in connection with the protest of his New York speech against 
ring the negro a "disfranchised individual," he wou d lead me to tbe conclusion that 
would perfer to see Irishmen and other foreigners disfranchised rather ihao the no- 
lle would take care of the latter by armiug and embodying them and instructing 
d to defead their franchise. But the doctrine and practice he brought forth into 
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political life from a Know Nothing lodge arrayed rat corona partisans of native bi.ihj 
to drive naturalized citizens from the polls. His followers were guilty of deeds of un- 
exampled ferocity to deter Irishmen and Dutchmen from the exercise of their le*a 
franchise, and with arms and bloody instruments to withhold from them the privilege 
he now demands for the negro. Notwithstanding bis heart has so recently relented tJ 
ward the negro, yet his last speech proves that his hatred and detestation of the Irish 
still survive, and he is the last man in this House or out of it who should venture td 
stand up and deny that which is attested by all hibtory, and to the truth of which b« 
becomes an unconscious witness in one of the closing paragraphs of his speech, saying 

" Allow me to beseech gentlemen to recollect that we peop'e in America are not the only one 
who have prejudices, and that negroes are not toe only p escribed race in the world ; that oibe 
nations have been as us just and as inclined to oppress, *nd i hat we in some regions of the world 
wonld fare no better than negroes do here. How lonp has it been since 4 Dog of a Christian 
waathe moat polite word to us in the Moslem's mouth? How long has it been ainceaBNhmU 
would condescend to ait at tab:o wl h the most aristorcatie Engl shm&n? 

The only observation I shall make upon this is that it seems to me that the gentle 
man's mind is so truthful, and his knowledge of history so accurate, that he canna 
make an erroneous argument without exploding it and bringing himself to a soun< 
conclusion. 

I submit it to the candor and good sense of the country which proposition is th 
most benevolent and humane toward this oppressed and much abused African race- 
that of Jefferson a»d Lincoln, or that of the Jacobin leaders of Maryland and Missour 
Is it not better for the negroes to have provided a country for them in which they cs 
govern themselves by their own laws, in which they will have no superiors, but will 1 
protected by the power of our Government, rather than remain here as an inferior ai 
subject race — a race of outcasts, so far as social and political rights are concerned- 
or even under the New York programme, broached by the gentleman from Marylai 
and Mr. Phillips, to attempt to put them on an equality with white people, which bo 
of these gentlemen say would require to be maintained by force of arms, to prevent tj 
reduction of thi negroes to slavery? Can any American citizen find in his heart 
inaugurate such a contest as that foreshadowed by these gentlemen? He cannot del u 
himself into the belief that the riot in New York is an isol ted instance That whi 
occurred there has taken place in almoBt every large city i nthe country, in Cincinn; 
in Philadelphia, and in the city of Baltimore, where the white caulkers drove away t 
negro caulkers from the shipyards. He well knows that it will require" large masses 
these negroes to be in arms at the end of the war," not to prevent them from being 
duced to slavery, for the Government which gave them liberty will secure it to th« 
but to clothe them with that franchise which he demands for them. 

I prefer Mr. Lincoln's humane, wise, and benevolent policy to secure the peace i 
happiness of both races; and nntil that can be accomplished, and while both races 
being prepared for this great change, I shall repose in perfect confidence in the prorx 
of the President given in his last message, in which he proposes to remit the con 
of the freedmen to the restored States, promising to support "any provisions wl 
may be adopted by such State government in relation to the freed people of such S 
which shall recognize and declare their permanent freedom, provide for their ed: 
tion, and which may yet be consistent as a temporary arrangement with their pre 
condition as a laboring, landless and homeless class." 

I desire at this point to make some observations npon the action of the recent 
vention held in Baltimore, and from the proceedings of which the gentleman ' 
Maryland gave us an extract. After nominating Mr. Lincoln for re-election U 
Presidency, and instructing its delegates to vote for him, " first, last, and all the ti: 
the convention passed this singular resolution, which the gentleman read to this Hi 
This resolution was all the comfort the gentlman could extract from the proceed 
of that body, and it remaius to be seen whether that will prove a substantial cor 
or not : 

"Resolved, That th's convention is in favor of the entire and immediate abolition o 
very in tbis State and in tie State in rebellion, and is opjr sed to any re-rgan'zat on of 
governments in th:se State) whleh d* not tecogn z • the fmmed'a'e and final aholi. hm< 
slave y at a condition pieced* nt. That th's convention txpieas »he*r tymcathy with the 
calemancl ationlsts in Mi souri, and in Arkansas, T< nnesaee and Louisiana, and regre 
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inflm ncoa in th? cabiHet hive, in Maryland and these Sta'ea, depressed the efforts of tbe radi- 
cal friends of the Admlnittratlc n and tf emanclpa'lon, a:d given prominence to those wko 
are unwilling advocates of emancipation " 

Here is a convention nominating Mr. LincolD, and tying its delegates np to vote for 
him so tight that it is impossible to cheat in that, and then turning around and extend* 
ing the right hand of fellowship and expressing sympathy for the Missouri radicals, 
who canuot find epithets vile enough to apply to him. All the radical members from 
Missouri in this House and ths other branch of Congress are'deadly hostile to the Presi- 
dent, jet they have the sympathy of the Baltimore convention, which nominated Mr. 
Lincoln. The radical members of the Missouri Legislature — the party associates of 
the members on this floor now co-laborers with the gentlemen from Maryland — voted 
against Mr. Lincoln's reuomination, and against the resolution approving his adminis- 
tration, yet they all have the sympathy of the Maryland convention which instructed its 
delegates to vote for Lincoln, " first, last, and all the time." The radical members from 
Missouri to the convention of Jacobins at Louisville all voted to nominate an indepen • 
dent candidate against Lincoln. How delighted they will all feel when they find that 
they have the "sympathy" of the Maryland convention which has indorsed President 
Lincoln, and made him their candidate! Every radical newspaper in Missouri is un- 
sparing in its denunciation of Lincoln, and most of them are pledged to oppose his 
efectiou, even if he is nominated by the National Convention of the Union. How 
pleasing the information will be to them that they have the sympathy of the Maryland 
conveniion which nominated Lincoln and handcuffed its delegates to prevent their cheat- 
ing him I 

I am afraid the Missouri radicals will not be able to see the point of this joke with- 
out some explanation ; and as the gentleman from Maryland did not see fit to go into 
the matter, I shall undertake the task myself. The late Baltimore conventinn nomi- 
nated Mr. Lincoln because they could not help themselves. They were compelled to 
it by the overwhelming publi copiniou of the State. There are certain dark-lantern 
associations still existing in Maryland, by which bogus delegates were sent from three 
counties, and they were fraudulently allowed to retain their seats, to the exclusion of 
the rightful delegates. But even this convention did not dare to outrage the sentiment 
of the people so far as to vote against Lincoln ; but they sought, while thus putting the 
left arm around his neca, saying, " How art thou, my brother?" to stab him under the 
fifth rib. They tried, therefore, while nominating Lincoln, to put forward delegates 
who are expected to act as certain Democratic delegations did to Van Buren in 1844. 
They went to the convention instructed to vote for him, but betrayed their trust. I have 
heard, but don't know certainly whether the fact is so or not, that one of these dele- 
gate?, appointed with instructions to vote for Lincoln, "first, last, and all the time," 
being one of Mr. Chase's office holders, has already declared his intention not to vote 
for Lincoln, but for whom he pleases. And since these gentlemen have chosen to go 
out of their way to make war on the real Union men of my State, and express their 
sympathy for the Jacobins of Missouri, I do not consider it inappropriate to show up 
their double-dealing. They sought in every way to escape these binding instructions, 
and send their delegates untrammeled. Mr. Sterling, a great friend, I understand, of 
the distinguished gentleman from Maryland, [Mr. Davis,] stated that he did not want 
any instructions, because that would prevent Maryland from having any influence in 
regard to the candidate for Vice President. In other words, it would prevent the del- 
egation from trading off the Presidency to obtain the candidate for Vice President 
from " my Maryland." 

The resolution winds up with regrets that influences in the cabinet have depressed 
the efforts of the radical friends of the administration, " and given prominence to those 
toho are unwilling advocates of emancipation" Who are these unwilling advocates 
of emancipation? Was he an unwilling advocate of emancipation who first unfurled 
that banner in Missouri on the Buffalo platfonn in 1848 in defiance of the pro-slavery 
sentiment of his State, and in opposition to the views of his great friend Colonel Ben- 
ton, and who has maintained it ever since ? Is he an unwilling advocate of emanci- 
pation who presided at the Pittsburg convention which formed the Republican party? 
Or is that man an " unwilling advocate" who voted against Banks tor Speaker ; who 
voted against Sherman for Speaker ; who voted against Lincoln and for John Bell, 
always a trimmer and at last a traitor ; and who, not two years ago, denounced the ad- 
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ministration and its anti slavery policy in speeches delivered in Brooklyn and Balti- 
more ? Let any honest man answer. 

As I said in the outset of my remarks, this whole business in Missouri and Mary- 
land, in the form and shape in which it has made its appearance in these halls, has 
been concocted for the purposs of defeating the re-nomination of Mr. Lincoln. Does 
any sane man suppose that those seventy odd gentlemen came all the way from Mis- 
souri as a grand committee of radicals to ask for the removal of Sehofield, and with 
no higher game in view ? Would they have gone to call on Mr. Chase in a body to 
express to him their thanks for the help and sympathy be gave them, and to toast him 
ae their caudidate for the Presidency, unless they desired to notify the whole country 
that they were suffering a great grievance from the President, and that they looked to 
the Secretary for succor? Does anybody suppose that this gratd protest would have 
been gotten np against Schofield's confirmation, afer an agreement to let the thing 
drop, and that my friends from Iowa would have been prevailed upon, by misrepresen- 
tations, to append their names to such a statement? Can it be supposed that such pains 
would have been taken to draw them into this trap merely for the purpose of procuring 
the removal of Scbofield ? 

Mr. GRIN NELL. I wish to say to the gentleman from Missouri, aa one of the Iowa 
delegation which signed that representation in behalf of our State, that the voters of 
my district, many of then, reside on the borders of Missouri, and are competent to 
judge of the condition of affairs over the border, and that I signed that paper in per- 
fect good faith. 

Mr BLAIR, of Mssouri. I have no doubt of that. 

Mr. GRINNELL- We believed that one county in my district was in great danger, 
as there had been frequent raids into the southern portion of Iowa. I did not sign 
that paper with any intention of taking part against President Lincoln or Postmaster 
General Blair, nor for the purpose of affecting the political relations of the State of 
Missouri. I spoke of what I knew, and with good intentions. 

Mr WILSON. Will the gentleman yield to me one moment? 

Mr. BLAIR, of Missouri. Let me first say a word in reply to the gen leman's col- 
league. 1 did not intend to say anything, nor do I mean to be understood as Baying 
anything to indicate that that gentleman, or any part of the Iowa delegation, were 
privy to the design for which the protest was gotten up. I say they were entrapped 
into it. That is my opinion about it, and whatever the gentleman may think about 
the condition of affairs in Missouri, I think he is very much mistaken about it, and the 
facts have shown that he was mistaken. I did not intend to say that he was privy to 
the designs of the men engaged in this business, which designs are shown by the utter 
want of foundation in fact for the statements they made, (I mean the protest, not the 
statement of the Iowa delegation,) and by their criticism of military affairs, which they 
were wholly incompetent to criticise, by the manner in which that pr test wa9 pro- 
duced in the Senate — a memorial against the confirmation of a general officer read in 
open session, and not in executive session, where such confirmations are only consider- 
ed — everything connected with it shows that the design was to attack the President 
who had denied the validity of the charges against Sehofield. I now yield to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa. 

Mr. WILSON. I do not know but the gentleman from Missouri has a perfect right 
to speak for the President of the United States in all matters ; still I do not know that 
he has : and I may say that I do not balieve that he has that right. When he speaks 
of the Iowa delegation being drawn into a trap in signing the paper to wheb he has 
referred, I with to tell him as one member of the Iowa delegation that I fell into no 
trap. I know not what that paper was ; I know what it contained, and I know that it 
contained the truth. That is all I have to say in reply to the gentleman. 

Mr. BLAIR, of Missouri. I da not dispute that the statement of the gentleman is 
in accordance with his view of the matter; but I maintain the statement I have made. 

Mr. GRINNELL. I wish to say one word more 

. Mr. BLAIR, of Missouri. I cannot yield if these interruptions are to be taken from 
my time. 

The C EJ AIRMAN. It will be taken from the gentleman's time unless unanimous 
consent be obtained that it shall not be. 
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Mr. ELDRIDGE. We object if it is to be taken from the time of the gentleman 
from Missouri. 

The CHAIRMAN. If there be no objection the time occupied by interruptions 
will not be taken from the hour to which the gentleman is entitled under the rule. 
There was no objection- 
Mr. BLAIR, of Missouri. I yield to the gentleman from Iowa. 
Mr. GRIN NELL. Mr. Chairman : The Gentleman from Missouri could not have 
been cognizant of the facts to which I alluded. I am very glad to bear evidence to the 
fact that the gentleman was at that time'himself leading Iowa soldiers in battle ; and 
I honor him for the position he occupied at the time of these occurrences. But, sir, I 
say there was a rebel correspondence between northern Missouri and the southern 
portion of my district fcr a long time. I say that these border men of Missouri, under 
the name of Missouri State militia, did come over into my district, and did there 
threaten loyal men. Tbey did steal horses and rob hen roosts. I say these northern 
Missouri men, under the* name of Missouri State militia, did conspire with men in 
southern Iowa to blow up the eourt-houpe in one of the southwestern counties. They 
did come over (here and unite themselves with Knights of the Golden Circle for the 
purpose of resisting the draft aud preventing Union men from filling up the quota of 
Iowa. I know these facts, and while I give the gentleman from Missouri full credit 
for his valor and full credit for his patriotism, still I must say that he is not acquainted 
with these facts. 

Mr. BLAIR, of Missouri. The mere fact that a few marauders did cross the border 
and commit depredations is no justification for the harsh measures resorted to against; 
General SchoGeld. It was well understood that the attention of the commanding officer 
of that department was then directed to another quarter, and that it was impossible to 
upare troops to guard the long line between the States of Missouri and Iowa. Iowa is 
so loyal a State, and so remote from the scene of real hostility, that no < fficer would be 
justified in placing troops to guard its borders from mere imaginary dangers, or to 
prevent horse-stealing and hen-roost robbing. Do such facts, conceding them to be 
true, form any good ground for asking the removal of the general commanding a mili- 
tary department ? Such trifles it appears to me bring' shame to those who would make 
them the ground for the removal and degradation of a brave and meritorious officer. 

Mr. GRIN NELL. One word more, with the permission of the gentleman from 
Missouri. It was charged by him that the Iowa delegation in signing that Mis -ouri 
protest had fallen into a trap. I wish to say that I signed that paper with my col- 
leagues with my ey*s open. There was no trap. I believed, and my constituents be- 
lieve to day, that the general then in command in St. Louis was not as true as he 
ought to be to his position : I believed that he was using his official position for the 
purpose of degrabing those who are called radical men, like myself. There were men 
connected with the Army who believed this ; and it is my belief now. I believe it from 
the be-it of testimony. lie may have been a brave mna, he may have been a true man ; 
but still the facts 1 have stated are true ; and those of my constituents who had suf- 
fered by the raids of these Missouri State militia, whom he wa* upholding, had a right 
to enter their protest as they did- 

Mr. BLAIR, of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, my opinion has not been changed by 
anything which has been said by the two gentlemen from Iowa. I concede to them 
entire honesty in their views and purposes; still I believe their interference was asked 
and obtaiued by misrepresentations. It wa* not against General Schofield that the 
originators of t»is scheme sought the aid of the Iowa Delegation. Their purpose was 
to level a blow at the President, and induce the Senate of the United Stales to deal 
that blow. 

Mr. GRINNELL. I wish to distinctly deny that the Iowa delegation had any part 
or anydes'gn to bring an accusation again-t the President of the United States. That 
delegation, sir, are not against the President. 

Mr. BLAIR, of Missouri. I have again and again said that I did not suppose they 
had any such design. I put it upon those who originated this affair, and who, having 
obtained by misrepresentations the statement of the Iowa delegation, used it not 
agaiost Geneial Schofield, but againtt tho President, as the whnle transaction in the 
Senate shows upon its very face. Now, sir, who is this General Schofield ? I knew 
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him as the officer who mmtered the fir.nt troops from Missouri at the beginning of 
the war, in the midst of dangers that the men who a/ee now denouncing him shrank 
from in dismay. They shrank away in alarm, and their arms hung nerveless by their 
sides when this officer stood forward bravely in the performance of his duty. He was 
the companion and trusted friend of the heroic Lyon, who fell dead on the bloody 
field of Wilson's Creek, almost in his arms. He has approved his loyalty and effici- 
ency on the field of battle ; he has tested his valor and devotion to the country. His 
revilera are that class of noisy patriots whose devotion to the Government is attested 
only by their clamors. 

I do not myself approve of his entire administration in Missouri, but I honor his 
patriotism aud ability, and appreciate the difficulty of his position, made more so by 
those who have done more complaiBiug than fighting. General Schofield assented to 
the order by which four counties in my State were depopulated, and the wives and 
children of twelve hundred Union men then in the United States Army were driven 
from their homes. H« assented to this order given by General Ewing. I did not 
approve of it. It was a concession to the radicals, who threatened to overthrow the 
State government, but did not conciliate them. 

My colleague [Mr. Blow] asserted in round terms that at a meeting or caucus of 
my friends in St Louis, in August, 18C2, I had advocated the removal of General 
Schofield and the substitution of another in the command of the department of Mis- 
souri, and that I had deputed him to bear my complaints to the President. I denied 
the statement ; and when, in August, 1862, he came to this city and used my name 
with the President and General BUUeck" to effect that purpose I sent a telegram to 
General Halleck in the following words : 

St. Louis, Missouri, Aug. 12, 1862. 

Major General H. W. ILvllsck : 

Nobody is authorized to ask Schofield's removal in my name. I have written to Hon. Mr. 
Blair asking that his powers may be more ample, and that he may be dJaembarrased from ine 
authority of Governor Gamble. 

FRANK P. BLAIR, Jr. 



[Telegram.] 

(Official copy.) 

Hbadquartbrs, February 25, 1864. 

D. C. WAGER, A. A. G. 

General Halleck informs me that he told my colleague that he had received this 
dispatch, and thinks it probable that he showed it to him, and he therefore knew that 
I did not assent to his coming here to represent me. He knew this when he made the 
statement on this floor a few days since. 

I will state that a meeting of our friends did take place about the time indicated. 
Many complaints were made in that meeting by my friends against General Schofield. 
He was not, however, in command of the department : no department commander had 
then been appointed to succeed General Halleck, who had been ordered here to the 
chief command a short time previous. General Schofield was in command of the dis- 
trict : Corti3 commanded another district ; and Schofield had expressed his desire to 
do what our friends complained of his not doing, but alleged that he had no authority, 
as he was only a district commander and did not have the authority necessary. I ex- 
plained this to those present at that meeting. All that I said was in explanation of 
the matters alleged against General Schofield, based upon his own statements. The 
only resolution which I proposed was one asking that a department commander might 
be appointed, and the dispatch I have quoted and the letter referred to in it show very 
plainly that I would have been well satisfied with the appointment of Gen. Schofield. 
The statement of my colleague is utterly devoid of truth. 

Schofield some time afterwards gave me to understand that the motives of my col- 
league's volunteering to come to Washington and misrepresent me were that he was the 
owner of a lead mine in southwest Missouri, which he was desirous should be well 
guarded by Unite* States troops } that he (Schofield) did not consider it as important 
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as aeme other interests, and that he could not spare the troops to advance my col- 
league's private speculation, aud he attributed his hostility to this cause. 

The great point of attack made by my colleague in his speech was the resolution I 
offered in this House, asking a committee to investigate the operations of the Treasury 
Department in the regulation of the commercial intercourse with the States in insur- 
rection. He paesed a high eulogium upon the distinguished Secretary of the Treasury, 
and denounced me for presuming to introduce su<p a resolution. He denied that there 
was any ground for the investigation, and yet he was eautious to vote against my reso- 
lution, and so did alt the friends of that distinguished gentleman. I say that there is 
ground for it. I say here in my place and upon my responsibility as a Representative 
that a more profligate administration of the Treasury Department never existed under 
any Government ; that the whole Mississippi valley is rank and fetid with the fraud 
and corruption practiced there by his agents ; that " permits " to buy cotton are just 
as much a marketable commodity as the cotton itself ; that those permits to buy cotton 
are brought to St. Louis and other western cities by politicians and favorites from 
distant parts of the country, and sold on 'change to the highest bidder, whether he be 
a secessionist or not, and that, too, at a time when the best Union men in these cities 
were refused permits, That is equally true of the " trade stores," as they are called — 
monopolies o* trade in certain districts or cities in the South. The se " trade stores ? ' 
are given to political partisans and favorites, who share the profits with oiher men 
who furnish the capital, Mr. Chase furnishing capital to his friends and partisans it 
the shape of a permit or privilege to monopolize the trade of a certain city or district 
and furthermore/it can be established that the practice of taking bribes on the par, 
of these Treasury agents for permits to trade, and for conniving at violations of law- 
is so common that it has almost ceased to attract attention or excite comment. It i 
the most corrupt and demoralizing system that ever was invented, and has become 
public scandal. No wonder that General Grant, in his remonstrance against thi. 
system, said, *'No honest man could do business under such a system." 1 am satis* 
fied that, upon a rigid and honest scrutiny, the statements I have made can be estab- 
liahed by competent proof. Here is a statement which I find in the Baltimore Ameri- 
can, a stanch Union paper, and which appears to be vouched by the name of a party 
whom I take to be responsible and respectable, for otherwise that journal would hardly 
have inserted his statement. It is as ibllows : 

Baltimore, Februarys, 1864. 

Messrs. Editors op the Baltimore Americas : 

I desire to make known through your paper, to the Community generally, something whii 
I am sure will astonish every Union man in our city who has not previously heard of it, an 
they, I think, are few. It is this, Messrs. Editors, that on Saturday, SOih ult., the schoon* 
Ann Hamilton, Captain Sterling, with Samuel G. Miles on board, aa the a^cnt of anolb< 
party, cleared from this port with. a cargo of fifty sacks of salt, and a general assortment < 
merchandise, valued perhaps at $10,000, with permission from Mr. Risley, the agent of tl 
Treasury Department, and sanctioned by General Butler, to take the same within the ret' 
lines, that is to say, to the counties of Northumberland and Lancaster, State of Virginia. 

Had Jeff. Davis himself requested the Government authorities to send him the amount 
goods taken from here by Mr. Miles, and the authorities had consented to grant the same 
am sure I would not have been more astonkhed. It is well known, Messrs. Editors, that t\ 
Government has no troops in either of those two counties, has no custom officers to examine, 
what may be proposed to be landed, and that that section is as much under rebel jurisdiction 
as Charleston, South Carolina. As to the truth of this statement I can point out to yon 
dozens of men in the Bute of Maryland who have been compelled to flee their homes and 
families in those two counties, and who dare not return to the same. No Union man can gt 
to either of them for the simple reason that he would be immediately arrested and gent on hit 
way to Richmond. 

But while it is a matter of astonishment that a cargo of goods should be allowed by those 
in authority to go there (a portion of country entirely under rebel rule,) it Is equally so tha 
Mr. Miles, a man known to almoBt every Union man in Baltimore to be one of the bitterest 
rebels we have among us, who has from the commencement done and said all that he could 
against the Government; a man who could not engage in the worship of God in the Nei 
Assembly Rooms— could not think of such a thing, because General Schenck had ordered thi 
Stars and Stripes to be suspended In the room; a man who indorsed and commended the ac 
tlon of the mob on the 19th of April.. 1861, in murdering Massachusetts eoldiers in our streets 
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and one perhaps who has rendered more aid and comfort to the rebels, or as much, at least, 
as any man in oar ci<y, by sending goods to the very counties named ever since tbe rebellion 
couimeoced, setting at defiance tbe blockade; that such a man a known enemy of tbe Gov- 
ernment should be allowed to take within the rebel lines a large number of boxes of mer- 
chandise said to contain certain articles, as per manifest, and the vessel, too, commanded by 
Captain Sterling, wbo, I am informed, has long ago made tbe acquaintance of Fort Mc Henry 
on account of bis n'oskade-runriing Activities -If this is not aatonlsbing, then, Messrs. Edi- 
tors what would be I 

But. i-iis, there is something also to be looked at ia this affair. Who are the parties who 
have, thus Imposed on General Butler? for no one believaa, wbo knows tbe General, that he 
wou'd ever have consented to this project bad he known the character of Mr. Miles. Some 
parties professing to b« Union men must have imposed on Mr. Rlsley and General Butler 
'also; and I think, sirs, tbe community ought to know who they are. ), for one, cannot be- 
lieve that General Butler would ever have consented to allow such a privilege to one so well 
kno*n in this community as one of tbe greatest friends of those in arms seeking to destroy 
the very Government that be (General B.) has been so nobly and skillfu 1? upholding. 

I could give you many proofs of the truth of what I say in regard U, Mr. Miles ; and as to 
the facts of tbe vessel clearing from this port, that can be obtained by calling upon tbe proper 
officers at our custom house. 1 will only add, Messrs. Editors, that if such a privilege is 
granted to Mr. Miles, and they are folly aware of bis sentiments, &c„ I think the authorities 
ought to carry tbe matter a little further, and return to htm tbe amount of money they have 
received from the sale of his goods they have captured while trying to run the blockade — more 
especially thos* captured on board the schooner Hampton, Captain Roe, (in one of the very 
counties to which be no w u oes ) about a year since as that was quite a snug little su<n. 

By publishing this letter in your valuable Journal, thereby calling the attention of the two 
gentlemen who I am sure have been grossly deceived in tbe matter, you will ranch oblige your 
friend. 

STEPTOE B. TAYLOR. 

Is this a matter worth inquiring into ? Such an act in aid of the rebels in arms 
would send any one, except a Treasury Agent, to Fort Lafayette. 

Sir, if the friends of the Secretary of the Treasury had not felt that these facts 
could be proven they woulJ not have voted against investigation, but would, on the 
contrary, have invited it. The friends of the Secretary of the Navy when assailed by 
the friends of Mr. Chase have invited scrutiny and have not asked that those gentle- 
men who desired to investigate his proceedings or the affairs of his Department should 
be kept off the committee of investigation. The cotton-spinner (Assisant Secretary 
Fox) to whom the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. Davis] allndes so contemptuously, 
(fergctting for the moment that he is now attempting to patronize that most meritori- 
ous class of New England men,) has brought with him from his northera home the 
ame sturdy honesty that distinguishes the men with whom he labored, as well as the 
lonor of the Navy, which has never been tarnished and in which he gained his 6rat 
Mstinction. He and the v ecretary of the Navy will not permit their friends to shield 
hem by voting against resolutions of inquiry or investigation, and are ready to commit 
lie inquiry to those who make the accusations. 
My colleague ]Mr. Blow] was very apprehensive lest I should be put on the com- 
■ tittee which I had moved, and gives that as a reason f jt voting against the scrntiny. 
I *o not think the action of the speaker in that regard need s'rlke him with any great 
yteor. There has been no disposition on tbe part of the Speaker to place me upon 
♦"Wttees when he could avoid it. I came here somewhat late, hiving " lingered 
^ .je field," as my coll -ague says reprovingly, until active operations were over, and 
* tood upon no committee. Soon afterwards a committee was created on the conduct 
0 f the war, and to examine into fraudulent contracts in tho War Department. There 
immediately *'a double shuffle" of the cards in the face of the House. One of 
jjiy colleagues [Mr. Loan] resigned his place on the Military Committee, and was 
placed on the new committee, and I was put into his old shoes. It would seem, th*re- 
jbre, that the Speaker is not anxious to place me where I could pry into these deli- 
cate matters. I cannot perceive the propriety of the gentleman's doubts as to the 
£peakt<r'8 entire impartiality. He has already declared in a public card that he is not 
for Lincoln for tbe next Presidency, and even goes so far'as to say that he is for none 
pf the prominent candidates named for that high place. No man could possibly occupy 
^ more impartial attitude. [Laughter.] 

No one can have failed to observe the broad distincti ^n between the conduct of the 
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friends of the Secretary of the Navy and that of the friends of the Secretary of the 
Treasury upon matters of this kind. The Secretary of the Navy has invited scrutiny 
into the affairs of his Department, and those who have made accusations and moved 
resolutions of inquiry have become conductors of the scrutiny without complaint or re- 
sistance on the part of his friends. 1 his is proper and parliamentary; any other 
course would stifle investigation and be unfair to those who make the accusations. 
The law of parliamentary proceedings says that " the child is not to be put to a nurse 
that cares not for it" — an investigation is not to be committed to those who oppose it. 
" It is therefore a constant rul*-," says the Manual, " that no man is to be employed 
in any matter who has declared himself against it." "And whtn *ny member who is 
agaiuatihe bill (or inquiry) hears himself named of its committee he ought to ask to 
be excused." (Barclay s Digest, p. 84.) If the scrutiny is intrusted to tbuse who are 
opposed to it, oi course nothing will be found ; nor is it fair to him who alleges, upon 
his responsibility as a member, that there is ground for investigation, to deny him the 
opportunity of establishing it. What I ask in this matter is that the friends of the 
Secretary ot the Treasury will concede what is demanded by parliamentary law, and 
then I will staud or fall by the result. I am without the power, pos tion, or abiliy of 
the distinguished Secretary, but my reputation is as dear to me as his can be to him or 
his friends. 1 have made <he allegation*, and I have offered to put .hem to the test 
His lriends have refused it, and in doing so have stabbed their friend. I have taken 
this course because time and again remonstrances have bct-n made against the nefari- 
ous system which inflict* so much iijury upon my constituents and the whole West; 
the Secretary has treated these representa-ions with contempt; and his advocates, 
when hard pressed, have Bought to shift the burden upon the shoulders of the Presi- 
dent and Gen ral Grant. Mot content with using this vast patronage to undermine the 
man who gave him his position, he se^ks to cast the odium of his own corrupt acta 
upon him whose confidence he has thus betrayed. 

What right under the law had he to impose its restrictions within the State of Mis- 
souri? Tne law was enacted to r<-gulat<s trade a ad intercourse between loyal States 
and states in insurrection. Does it allow restrictions within ihe State ot Ohio ? Has 
Missouri ever been declared in insurrection? Missouri has always had a loyal gov- 
ernment, recognized by every depaitment of the Federal Government ; and although 
her territory has been invaded by the enemy, yet for a year past no force as formid- 
able as that with which John Morgan invaded Indiana and Oaio has trodden upon 
her toil, or remained ther*i as long or fared better during their sojourn. Why, then, 
keep these restrictions iu Missouri, and not in Ohio and Indiana ? Until w thin the 
last mon h a man living in Missouri, twenty miles trom St. Louh, could no*. ge<. a bar- 
rel of salt or flour from that cny without paying for a permit. I am told that a judge 
of our supieme court living in the adjoining coanty of Si. Charles, paid tor a permit 
in St. Louis to take a picture; of General Washington to his home as a Christmas 
present to his children. This thing han been continued t • wihin the last, twenty 
days - and for the last six months n > organized force of the enemy has penetrated 
north of the Arkansas river. It was at last discontinued on tbe pcitimofmy dis- 
tinguished radical colleagues, and blazoued as a triumph of their mfluen e. The 
Secretary could not have been hutried auy by my resolution, for he felt himself safe 
here in the hands of his friends. It was brought to me to sigu I signed, not that 
petition but a statement 14 that in py opinion there had been no excuse for this thiug 
tor the last six months ;" but for fear of offending the august Secretary my protest and 
signature were erased. My colleague taunts me with my zeal tor my ' trad.ng friends." 
I have none who would " trade " off the rights intrusted to their defense for the smiles 
of a man in power. 

The permit nystem has finally been abandoned in Missouri, but the agents and offi- 
cials who formerly spread this network over our desolated State and pir ched its ruined 
inhabitants, still remain. These dependents on the Secretary, tbese missionaries 
of his presidential aspirations, are btill extant, and receive their salaries. Some 
of them, I suppose, employ themselves in dissemiuating that strictly private" circular 
whici cvme to life the other d»y, which informs us thai the fr ends of Mr. Chase, who 
have so feelingly denounced all open effort* to bring forward a candidate for the Presi- 
dency have been secretly forming an organization in his favor all over the country, 
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SPEECH 



HON. FRANCIS R BLAIR, 



OF MISSOTTRI, 



IN THE UNITED STATES SENATE, FEBRUARY 15, 1871. 



The Senate having under consideration the joint 
resolution of the Legislature of Indiana withdraw- 
ing its assent to the ratification of the fifteenth article 
of amendments to the Constitution- 
Mr. BLAIR said : 

Mr. President: I did not intend to take 
part in this disenssion, and I shall be very 
brief in the expression of my views now, and 
endeavor not to trespass too long on the indul- 
gence of the Senate. 

The Senator from Indiana, [Mr. Mortojt,] 
with his usual ability, which marks him as the 
leader of the Administration party on this 
floor — there being many of the old leaders of 
the Republicans who cannot be claimed for 
the Administration — has opened the discussion 
of questions which I regard as of paramount 
importance to the country. These are the 
questions involved in the reconstruction acts 
of Congress. Other questions which attract 
much attention and employ some of the best 
minds of our country do not, in my opinion, 
deserve the prominence which has been given 
them at this juncture. I do not undervalue the 
great advantages to the people of low taxes 
and a sound system of finance; but these are 
only incidents to the great question beyond, 
as to the Government itself. We might have 
free trade and a good financial system under 
a despotism ; but a Federal Union of free 
States, coequal in political rights, with a Gen- 
eral Government of limited and clearly defined 
powers, is the opposite of despotism. The two 
cannot exist together. 

Have we a Federal Union on the constitu- 
tional basis? Are the States equal in polit- 
ical rights? Is the central Government act- 
ing within constitutional limitations? What 
is this whole system of reconstruction, as it 
is called, this exclusion of States from their 
inherent and guarantied rights? Taxatiou 



without representation, their fundamental laws 
set aside, the popular will suppressed, the right 
of suffrage taken from the States by a usurping 
fragment of Congress, the Federal Constitution 
itself changed in its character by the same 
usurping fragment and in defiance of the known 
and expressed will of the people. The Gov- 
ernment is literally, practically subverted, and 
the paramount issue now is to bring back the 
central Government to its legitimate powers 
and the restoration of the States to their re- 
served and undoubted rights, instead of ex- 
pending argument and efforton minor questions 
of expediency, touching the affairs ot finance 
and free trade, questions which will become 
great and important when we shall have suc- 
ceeded in rescuing the Government itself from 
the perils which threaten its existence. Dem- 
ocrats may honestly differ on these minor 
matters, and so may Radicals. But on the 
subject of a consolidated empire or a Federal 
Union there can be no division among those 
who prefer the one or the other system. 

If the central Government can make and 
unmake States at pleasure ; can reconstruct 
them, displace the duty elected authorities 
chosen by the people, and put others in their 
places by edicts to be executed by the military 
arm, then we are under a consolidated Gov- 
ernment without limitation of power. Such 
has been and is the action of Congress and of 
the administration of General Grant. 

The Senator from Indiana fitly represents 
the Administration in the bold, open, and out- 
spoken expression of contempt for represent- 
ative Government. Sir, during the last sum- 
mer the news was brought to us that the Sen- 
ator had been appointed to a high mission 
abroad, the mission to England. It was very 
gratifying to me. Knowing well his ability aud 
courage, and confiding in his patriotism upon 
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questions pending between his own and a for- 
eign countr}', I believed our nrTairs at the 
English Court would be conducted by the hon- 
orable Senator with ability, courage, and deco- 
rum, and that the honor of t!:o country rvould 
be safe in his hands. 

But, air, an election tool; place during the 
autumn, in the State of Indiana, and the Demo- 
cratic party succeeded in electing n majority of 
the Legislature of that State. The Senator at 
once renounced the mission which he had s-o 
recently accepted and assigned as his reason 
that he would not have his Stale send a Sen- 
ator here in his place to represent the polit- 
ical sentiments of the people of Indiana. 

Mr. MORTON. Misrepresent. 

Mr. BLAIR. We need not quarrel about, 
that. I shall not use so harsh a term toward 
him as to say lie misrepresents the State of 
Indiana. lie may, and doubtless does, bftlieve 
that lie represents the people of the State, but 
if there was a Senator to be chosen by the 
Legislature just elected, no one doubts that a 
Democrat would be chosen ; and this fact would 
furnish the best evidence of the political senti- 
ment of the people. 

If the distinguished Senator had gone abroad 
upon the mission to which he was appointed, 
he would have learned in the royal court to 
which lie was accredited a greater deference for 
the popular will than he seems to have attained 
in the party to which he belongs at home. He 
would have discovered there, in monarchical 
England, that no minister or public servant 
can hold office against the popular Bentiment; 
but the Senator holds his place although the 
people of his State have condemned him in tho 
only form and manner in which public senti- 
ment is ascertained in our country. He openly 
avows, moreover, that he continues so to hold 
it to prevent the election of one who more 
nearly represents the opinions of that body 
whose duty it is to select a Senator in his place. 

The Senator has gone somewhat into the 
history of the fitleenth amendment, the right- 
ful adoption of which is controverted by his 
State in the concurrent resolutions passed by 
the Legislature of Indiana, and which are now 
under consideration . by the Senate. 1 shall 
also refer to some historical matters pertaining 
to that measure. I remember very well that 
the Congress which proposed that amendment 
to the States failed to do so until after the 
presidential election, and that their nominating 
convention which sat in Chicago held out the 
promise to the people that no such amend- 
ment should be proposed, declaring in emphatic 
terma that while fljey claimed the right to 
regulate the suffrage by Congress in the States 
lately in revolt, the States that had not been 
in rebellion should have, and of right ought to 
have, the power to regulate suffrage for them 
selves. This was a trick to avoid an issue 
which would have been fatal to them in the 



presidential election. But when, aflnr ti;> 
election, the party to which the Senator be- 
longs had secured another lease of power, they 
then proposed to the States this amendment, 
refusing and voting down a proposition made, 
I think, in both Houses of Congress, certainly 
in one. of the Houses, that the amendment 
should be submitted to Legislatures of the 
States elected after the amendment was sub- 
mi' ted by Congress to the States for ratifica- 
tion. This was promptly refused. They did 
not intend that the people should have any- 
thing to do with framing their own organic 
law. This measure, the Senator declares, had 
become 4i a political necessity" for his party 
ar.d could not be trusted to the people. 

What further? The two Senators who sat 
here from my own State, neither of whom sit 
here now, voted for this amendment after the 
people of Missouri, in the election immediately 
preceding, had voted down negro suffrage by 
thirty thousand majority, and the Legislature, 
elected by that very vote, ratified the amend- 
ment, in defiance of this overwhelming ex- 
pression of public sentiment. 

A similar slate of facts occurred in Kansas, 
where, in the election preceding, negro suffrage 
had been defeated by fifteen thousand majority. 
In the State of Ohio the majority against negro 
suffrage was fifty thousand, and yet her Repub- 
lican Senators and Representative!* and her 
Republican Legislature promptly disregarded 
the public will by proposing and ratifying this 
1 1 amendment. In the State of Michigan the peo- 
! pie refused to give suffrage to the negroes by 
! a majority of thirty- four thousand. licrSen- 
I ators and Representatives were equally regard- 
less of the wishes of their people, and hastened 
to fasten upon them an organic law for which 
they had proclaimed their detestation. I could 
go on and enumerate many more of the north- 
ern States in which the people had expressed 
their will with equal emphasis, and were treated 
with equal contempt by their Republican Sen- 
ators and Representatives. Among the num- 
ber were the States of New York, Connecticut, 
and New Jersey ; and, indeed I think that none 
of the northern States can be excepted, not 
one. 

Mr. HOWARD. If the honorable Senator 
will allow me a word, I beg to say in reference 
to the State of Michigan that at the last elec- 
tion held last November the question was taken 
before the people whether to strike the word 
''white" out of the constitution of the State, 
the effect of which would be to make no dis- 
tinction whatever between white and black in 
the exercise of the elective franchise, and 
there was a majority of the voters of the State 
who ratified that amendment to the constitu- 
tion of the State. 

Mr. BLAIR. That does not touch the ques- 
tion with which I am dealing at all. 

Mr. HOWARD. It merely shows what the 
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opinion of the majority of the voters of the 
State to day ia on that particular question. 

Mr. BLAIR. I think it was sufficiently and 
better shown to public servants who desired 
to carry out the will of their constituents by 
the vote precedisg their action, than by the 
one subsequent to it. 

Now, sir, I do not know a single northern 
State outside of New England in which the 
people, whenever tho question has been sub- 
mitted to them, have not rejected the propo- 
sition to allow negro suffrage ; and vet these 
gentlemen hurried tho matter through without 
a constitutional quorum in tho State of the 
Senator from Indiana; and in my State, after 
the people had condemned it by thirty thou- 
sand majority six months previous, the lladi- I 
cal Legislature adopted one half of it on a ! 
telegram, not waiting to receive an official and )| 
authentic copy, such was their haste to show 
contempt for the popular will of the State. 

Then the question is raised by the State of 
Indiana in these resolutions in reference to the Ji 
ratification of Virginia, Mississippi, Texas, and j 
Georgia, without the ratification of which States 
the amendment was not adopted. If adopted 
at all, we have seen that it was adopted against 
the remonstrance of all the people of the North, j 
and simply by coercion in the States of the 
Sooth ; and yet that amendment is now to be 
considered as one of those sacred things upon 
which no man must luy his hands. Because 
the perfidious representatives of the people 
have betrayed their trust and fixed a yoke 
upon their necks, they are not to wince when 
they are galled; and if some States, by a fruud 
obtaining the signatures of the presiding offi- 
cers of the two Houses, enact into a law that 
which they had no right to enact, and coutrary 
to the forms ordained in their own constitu- 
tion, we have no right to examine it, or hold 
to proper accountability those who have com- 
mitted the fruud and perverted the forms of 
law to give effect to their crime. 

Sir, if constitutional amendments can be 
adopted in that way we might well have con- 
stitutional amendments here that would create 
what the gentleman pretends so much to ap- 
prehend. If constitutional amendments can 
be adopted in this mode, against the remon- 
strance of the entire body of tho people of 
the North, or a vast majority of them, as indi- 
cated by the facts to which I have referred, 
and which are uot contradicted in the Senate, 
and cannot be contradicted, why may we not 
soon have one declared adopted which pro- 
vides for a President and Senate for life, and 
why may not other aristocratic and monarchical 
institutions befixud upon us by coercing these 
carpet bag States, or in the congressional slang 
requiring them to adopt another fundamental 
condition, and by misrepresenting and defying 
the will of the people in the Statesoi'thcNorth? 
Aud then we shall be told, in the language of 



the Senator, that we have no right to say a 
word ; we have no right even to expose the per- 
fidy by which the people have been betrayed 5 
and we shall be denounced as revolutionists 
if we do. 

This is no idle apprehension. Each day 
ushers in some new and monstrous usurpation 
of power on the part of the dominant party. 
One aggression is but the stepping-stone of 
another. The indignation excited by each 
successive infringement of the rights of the 
people is a pretext for still further encroach- 
ments. The plea of " political necessity," by 
which the Senator justifies the adoption of 
the fifteenth amendment, is always ready, and 
has become the law of the existence of that 
party which, having forfeited the confidence of 
the people, is now compelled to retain power 
by fraud and force. Hence the bill to employ 
the Army to enforce the fifteenth amendment, 
which has grown out ofihat measure, and tho 
bill now pending in the other House enlarging 
the powers of the President for the same pur- 
pose. It is the fungus growth from a rotten 
system, more poisonous than that which pro 
duced it. 

Sir, I had occasion to be very grateful to the 
Senator from Wisconsin who sits nearest to 
mc [Mr. Carfexter] for the speech which 
he made in this Hall the other day, able aud 
learned as it was, vindicating the position 
which the Democratic party have taken upon 
this subject. The argument is one which is 
familiar to us in Missouri. We have there 
labored under disqualifications and disabilities 
fixed upon us by a constitution of our State by 
which more than one half the citizens were 
deprived of the right of suffrage and the right 
to hold office, and even to practice professions 
by which thev earned their bread. 

Mr. CARPENTER. Will the Senator allow 
me to make a suggestion ? 

Mr. BLAIR. Certainly. 

Mr. CARPENTER. I should of course 
duly appreciate any compliment the Senator 
from Missouri might pay me at any time and 
upon any subject ; but if I had any choice upon 
the subject I should very much de3ire to have 
him separate it from the matter he is now dis- 
cussing, and do it at some other time and upon 
some other occasion. 

Mr. BLAIR. I shall take great pleasure 
in doing what the gentleman suggests. I have 
no disposition to draw him in a way he is dis- 
inclined to go, but I thought he walked with a 
step so firm and manly and with a head so clear 
tho other day upon the question then at issue, 
and that his arguments so irresistibly led to 
the conclusions which the Democratic party 
had adopted in reference to test-oaths all over 
the country, thata Democrat might adopt them. 
If the Senator does not wish to follow his own 
logic, or if he thinks his argument does not 
lead to these conclusions, certainly I do not 
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wish to carry him there ; but I shall avail 
myself of the argument nevertheless. I shall 
then come to the conclusion that the argument 
was better than the Senator. The argument 
is Democratic whether the Senator is so or not. 

Mr. CAR PEN TEH. The Senator is quite 
right in saying that the remarks I made the 
other day went to the full length of maintain- 
ing that tho test-oath, so called, was uncon- 
stitutional. I had not a doubt about it then, 
and I have not this morning; but 1 do not see 
that that question has anything to do with the 
question he is discussing. That is the reason 
1 interrupted him. 

Mr. BLAIR. Thegentlernan may see more 
clearly in this matter than I do ; but it strikes 
me as having something to do with tlm ques- 
tion which has been raised by the Senator from 
Indiana in reference to the reconstruction acts 
and thirir attendant test-oaths and disfranchise- 
ments, of which he has spoken to day, and to 
which I intended briefly to allude, calling to 
my aid the able argument of the Senator from 
Wisconsin in my effort to expose the violations 
of i Fie Constitution inflicted by these acts. 

The Democratic party, as the Senator from 
Indiana says, opposed all this reconstruction, 
lie says the Democratic party could not dis- 
criminate between loyalty and treason. The 
Democratic party, he thinks, believed that the 
South, after having committed treason, ought 
not to have been punished. Well, sir it is quite 
certain, if they were to be punished, they ought 
to be punished under the Constitution. The 
Government has no power to punish them 
outside of the Constitution. Tho Congress of 
the United States has no power to go outside 
of the Constitution to find punishments to inflict 
upon rebels or criminals, of whatever degree 
they may be. 

Mr. MORTON. Will my friend allow me to 
ask him a question ? 

Mr. BLAIR. Certainly, sir. 

Mr. MORTON. I ask the Senator from 
Missouri this question : whether the Demo- 
cratic party did not make the issue to the coun- 
try in the election of 18C8, squarely, that the 
reconstruction acts were null and void, and 
ought to be disregarded? 

Mr. BLA1 R. I think they did. 

Mr. MORTON. And were they not beaten 
on that, overwhelmingly? 

Mr. BLAIR. I think the reason they were 
beaten was because some Democrats sought 
to dodge the issue and apologize for a doctrine 
as old as the Democratic party itself, as if* 
there was something wrong about it. Many 
people took them at their word, and voted for 
Grant, under the delusion also, now pretty well 
exploded, that he was moderate and conserva- 
tive in his sentiments. This is my judgment. 
I intended to speak to the very point of the 
question the Senator has addressed to me, and 
shall do so fully before I close my remarks. 



The Democratic party in the convention at 
New York made this issue broadly and unmis- 
takably : that tho reconstruction acts of Con- 
gress were unconstitutional, null, and void. 
That is the very language of their resolution, 
and because in these acts Congress sought 
and did inflict punishments upon a whole peo- 
ple, which the Constitution prohibits and 
declares shall never bo inflicted except after 
a judicial trial and conviction by due process 
of law. This legislative trial, conviction, and 
punishment is known to every lawyer to be a 
> h\\\ of attainder prohibited by the Constitution 
; of the United States. Congress has no power 
: I not given by that instrument; and when it 
; inflicts punishment without its authority it is 
no more than a mere mob of lynchers. It 
has no more rightful power than a body of 
conspirators against tho Government. It is 
the Constitution that gives life and vigor to 
the resolutions of Congress ; and when it 
attempts to exercise powers not delegated to 
it its edicts ought to be void and of no more 
effect than the resolutions of a mass meeting 
held in the streets of a city. 

What were the punishments which Congress 
in the reconstruction acts sought to inflict 
upon the people of the South ? Instead of 
proceeding to punish those who had been in 
j rebellion according to law, by indictment, 
j trial, and conviction, they declared by act of 
| Congress that certain classes had been guilty 
j of treason, and condemned the community 
] en masse, forfeiting their rights as citizens, 
depriving them of the right of suffrage, and 
declaring them ineligible to office. The per- 
sons upon whom these punishments were in- 
flicted were citizens of the States recently in 
rebellion. The fact that they were States in 
the Union cannot be denied, because all of 
them had voted to ratify the thirteenth amend- 
ment to the Constitution, emancipating the 
slaves, and their votes upon this amendment 
had already been counted and accepted by Con- 
gress. They were thus recognized as States, 
capable of performing the highest functions 
of the States, capable of acting upon amend- 
ments to the organic law of the Republic pro- 
posed by Congress to the States ; not proposed 
to Territories or conquered provinces, but 
proposed to the States in the Union. 

And unless they had thus been recognized and 
regarded as States in the Union they could not 
have voted for the ratification of that amend- 
ment, fixing the organic law of the Republic, 
not alone for themselves, but all the other 
States. This is a higher function, a more im- 
portant office than that of participating by their 
representatives in the legislation of Congress. 
Without the votes of these States the thirteenth 
amendment was not adopted and is not a part 
of the Constitution. If it is valid, and no one 
denies its validity, then they were States at that 
time, and Congress could not expel them or 
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jvco'ist i uet them. It was after this recognition 
that Congress proceeded to displace their con- 
stituted nuthorities, place them under martial 
law, disfranchise their citizens, and disqualify 
tlicni from the exercise of all civil rights, trans- 
ferring the political power to the hands of the 
ignorant and vicious part of the population, who 
had hitherto been slaves, thus inflicting pun- 
ishment without judicial trial. This brings me 
to the point put so strongly to the Senate the 
other day by the Senator from Wisconsin, [Mr. 
Caufenter,] that no man can be punished by 
an act of Congress or by the act of any legis- 
lative body ; that such an act is a bill of attain- 
der, and is denounced and prohibited by the 
Constitution, and especially as against a whole 
community, confounding the innocent with the 
guilty, if guilt could be attached to any indi- 
vidual under such circumstances. 

Again, this disfranchisement was the opera- 
tive part of the machinery of these reconstruc- 
tion acts. Without it they would have had no 
effect in the South. The effective machinery 
was the deprivation of classes of citizens of 
their right of suffrage and conferring that same 
right upon others who never had beeneutitled 
to it, in violation of another plain provision 
of the Constitution, which reserves to the 
States themselves the right to regulate their 
own suffrage. The reconstruction acts go still 
further, giving to the military authorities the 
power to enforce their provisions by arrest, 
by imprisonment, by punishment of any person 
resisting them, thus depriving those charged 
with the commission of crime of the right of i 
trial by jury and the other safeguards which 
the Constitution has thrown over all the citi- 
zens of the country, its humblest and highest, 
its best and worst. I believe there is scarcely 
a single article or paragraph of the Constitution 
which was not violated by the reconstruction 
acts. The command of the troops who were 
to put the acts into execution was taken away 
from the constitutional Commander-in-Chief 
of the Army and Navy of the United Slates 
and conferred upon another individual. You 
can hardly put your hand on a single sentence 
of these abominations, called the reconstruc- 
tion acts, without encountering some violation 
of the Constitution, in its letter or principle, of 
the United States ; and the difficulty is to And 
any one of its articles which they do not vio- 
late. These gentlemen themselves knew theso 
acts to be in violation of the Constitution. 

I do not hesitate to say that the conduct of 
Congress betrayed their own knowledge of the 
fact that they were violating the Constitution. 
Not only were the principles which they vio- 
lated plain and unmistakable, but they had 
been decided by the Supreme Court in the caso 
of Milligan and others in Iudiana, the Sen- 
ator's own State — and he at least must have 
been familiar with it-?-where an attempt was 
made to punish a citizen of the United States, 



alleged to be guilty of crime, by a military 
commission. The Supreme Court delivered 
him from their hands. He was condemned 
to death by the commission. But he is still 
alive, and lives in the gentleman's State. 

In Milligan's case the Supreme Court of the 
United States said i 

"Another guarantee of freedom was broken when 
Milligan was denied a trial by jury. The great 
mindset the country have differed on the correct 
interpretation to be given to various provisions of 
the Federal Constitution, and judicial decision has 
been often invoked to settle their truo meaning; 
but until rc>'ontly no ono ever doubted that the 
| right of trial by jury was fortified in the organic law 
against the power of attack. It is now assailed ; but 
if ideas can be expressed bywords and language has 
any meaning this right, one of the most valuable in 
a free couutry, is preserved to every one accused of 
crimo who is not attached to the Army or Navy or 
militia in actual sorvicc."— 4 W'altace'a Supreme (kprt 
Jieporlt, page 122. 

In the case of Curamings vs. The State of 
Missouri the queafrijn involved was the right 
of a State to pass an ex post facto law, or bill 
of attainder, disqualifying citizens from prac- 
ticing particular professions and disqualifying 
persons from the exercise of the right of suf- 
frage ; and such an attempt was pronounced 
by the Supreme Court of the United States to 
he unconstitutional, null, and void. 

Both of these decisions were prior to the 
reconstruction acts. But after the reconstruc- 
tion acts were passed the McCardle case, 
which arose under those acts, came up by 
appeal to the Supreme Court; and what was 
the conduct of the Republican party in Con- 
gress ? 

First an attempt was made to get the court 
to dismiss the case for want of jurisdiction ; 
but when the Republican majority of Congress 
ascertained that the court had taken jurisdic- 
tion of the McCardle case they unhesitatingly 
passed an act taking away tho right of appeal 
which theretofore had been given to people 
suffering deprivation of personal liberty under 
color of a law of Congress. They thus took 
away *.ke jurisdiction of the Supreme Court, 
thinking they rescued their acts from condem- 
nation in that way. Surely this was a most 
unparalleled occurrence. If they had desired 
that the first court of the land should have an 
opportunity to pass upon the constitutionality 
or unconstitutionality of their acts, they would 
unhesitatingly have abided the decision of the 
I Supreme Court: but as they knew that tho 
Supreme Court had decided to take jurisdic- 
tion, they knew from its decision in the case 
of Milligan what would be the result in the 
case of McCardle, and they immediately passed 
a bill taking away the right of appeal, which 
had been given by previous legislation. I say 
this act betrays their own guilty knowledge 
that they were violating the Constitution. I 
do not think so meanly of the intelligence of 
the Republicans in Congress as not to believe 
that they knew these acts were unconstitu- 
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tional. that they were without a vestige of 
authority. 

Now, if the crime committed hy the south- 
ern men in going into the rebellion deserved 
punishment, they should have been punished 
according to the Constitution. That was the 
only way in which we could punish their crime 
without committing on our part as great a 
crimo, the crime of destroying our own Gov- 
ernment and overthrowing our own Constitu- 
tion. Sir, in overthrowing our Constitution, 
in violating its sacred guarantees, we com- 
mitted the same crime with which we had 
charged the rebels of the South and of which 
they undoubtedly had been guilty. 

That was my view of the case, and believing 
that these acts of Congress were unconstitu- 
tional, null, nnd void, I believe that the Pres- 
ident of the United States, who was sworn to [ 
maintain the Constitution, oaght not to allow |i 
it to be trampled under foot; that your con- 
science, sir, and the conscience of the majority 
In these two Houses, should not dictate to the 
President what he should do in a case of this ! 
kind. He had his own conscience to keep clear 
and spotless, he had sworn an oath himself, 
and I remember right well that it wa3 not. the 
Democratic convention which sat in New York j 
two years ago 1 hat first, gave utterance to this j 
doctrine, that the President of the United States 
was bound by his oath to maintain the Consti- j 
tution, and not to allow it to he violated in 
any way or by any body, neither by Congress 
nor by his own act nor hy the act of any one ; 
else. 

Mr. Jefferson, who founded the Democratic 
party, held and declared this doctrine not only j 
as a matter of tiieory, but he acted upon it on ; 
a memorable occasion when President of the 
United States. I prefer to quo'e his own lan- 
guage. In a letter to Mr. Adams, dated 11th j 
of September, 1804, he says: 

"You scorn to think it devolved on this judge* to 
decide on the validity of the sedition law. Bat , 
nothing in the Constitution has Riven them a right ; 
to decide for the Executive, nioro than to tho Execu- i 
tive to decide for thcin. Both , i trades arc 
equally independent in the sphere of action aligned 
to them." 

And again, in a letter to George Hay. dated | 
Washington, June 2, 1807, in reference to the ] 
action of the lSxeeutive on tfca sedition act, 
he say3 : 

"Thejudgcsdetormined the sedition act was valid 
under tho Constitution." * * * * '"But 
tho Executive determined that the sedition act was 
a nullity under ttio Constitution, and exercised his 
regular power of prohibiting the execution of iho , 
sentence." 

General Jackson was equally explicit, both 
in the declaration of the principle and its ex- 
emplification in his official action. In his pro 
test against the resolution of censure adopted 
by the Senate, December 20, 1833, he says : 

"Each of the three great departments is independ- 
ent of the other in iu? sphere of action, and when it I 



deviates from that sphcro is not responsible to the 
others further than it is especially made so in tho 
Constitution. In every other respect each of them 
is tho coequal of the other two, and all are the ser- 
vants of tho American people, without power or 
right to control or censure each other in the servico 
of their common superiors save only in the man- 
ner and to tho degree which that superior has pre- 
scribed." 

In the bank veto, July 10, 1832, are these 
words : 

"The Congres?, the Executive, and tho court must 
each for itself be guided by its own opinion of tho 
Constitution. Each public officer who takes an oath 
to suppo/t tho Constitution swears that he will sup- 
port it as he understands it, and not as it is under- 
stood by others." 

And this construction of the Constitution, so 
manifestly true, so far from being revolution- 
ary, is demonstrated by recent events to be 
essential to secure the people in theenjoyracnt " 
of their rights and protect them from usurp- 
ation by Congress, the strongest and least 
responsible and most dangerous department of 
the Government. We have seen this body not 
only denying representation to the people of 
eleven States, but foisting governments upon 
those States and putting its own creatures into 
the Halls of Congress as Representatives of 
thoso States, merely to strengthen tho hands 
of the dominant party. Thus reen forced, it 
was enabled to override the President's veto 
and to withdraw from the courts all power to 
revise its action. Coercing the President to 
execute its behests by the fear of impeach- 
ment, its power has been unlimited. In this 
way it htis carried out reconstruction acts and 
constitutional amendments, and intends to per- 
petuate its power in defiance of the popular 
will. 

The danger which now menaces the liber- 
ties of the people could never have occurred 
if by refusing to execute its revolutionary pro- 
gramme the people could have been called on 
to decide between the Congress and the Presi- 
dent. There would have been no delay by ad- 
journing the question over for the popular 
umpirage in the settlement of the questions at 
issue, and the only difference would be that 
the questions would have been fairly presented 
to and decided by the proper tribunal, with 
no possible danger to the public peace in the 
mean time. 

This view proceeds upon and accords with 
the theory that the people — not the Congress, 
or the President, or the courts — are to govern. 
Radicalism proceeds upon the reverse of this. 
None of the measures of reconstruction, so 
called, would have been adopted if they had 
been submitted to the people in this manner. 
They have been forced in, seriatim, by fraud, 
by denying persistently that it was the purpose 
to impose such measures upon the country, 
and using the power obtained by such denials 
to press upon the country the very measures 
disavowed before the people. The constitu- 
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tional amendments have been obtained by 
coercion in the South, and in defiance of the 
known will of the people of the North. 

This, Bir, is simply and without any conceal- 
ment my view of the theory of our Govern- 
ment. That Congress has been usurping the 
powers which belong to the President and to 
the other coordinate branches of the Govern- 
ment I have not a particle of doubt. The 
overwhelming majority obtained by the Repub- 
licans in Congress during the rebellion and 
aftcrwurd, by bringing unauthorized persons 
into Congress to increase that majority, has 
sent them headlong upon their career; and 
they have been and are grasping at every power 
which was placed by ourancestors in the bands 
of the President and the courts. Our fathers 
defined and divided the powers of the Govern- 
ment, to prevent ail power being grasped and 
concentrated in the hands of any one of the dif- 
ferent branches of Government. I believe that 
the reckless legislation of which the Repub- | 
lican party have been guilty are flagitious viola- I 
tions of the Constitution; and in it the gentle- 
man has been a leader, though he did not 
begin early to lead in this direction. He began, 
if i am not mistaken, with the same views of 
reconstruction as those now held by the Dem- 
ocratic party. But having been converted to 
this doctrine, he has out Iieroded Herod, and, ; 
with the proverbial zeal of a new convert has j 
gone further than any one else, and signalized | 
himself by the boldness and audacity of his 
' assaults upon the Constitution. What is there 
in our Government now that we can recognize 
as the Government which descended to us from 
our fathers? I remember reading one of the 
first contested-election cases which occurred 
in Congress. It was the case of Mr. Preston, 
of western Virginia, and he was expelled from 
his seat because his brother marched a com- 
pany of troops through the streets of the town 
on the day of the election, such was the 
jealousy with which even the appearance of 
employing force in our elections was regarded 
by our ancestors. Now an election is not 
valid unless it is superintended by the bayo- 
nets of the regular Army. Our Army moves 
wherever there is an election. They no 
longer make war upon the camps of the ene- 
mies of the Government, but they make war 
upon the political opponents of the Adminis- 
tration, and charge upon the ballot-boxes and 
thepolls. 

Mr. President, I was perfectly well aware 
that this practice, although it commenced at 
the South, would not end there. The party in 
power commenced using the bayonet lo set up 
\ the carpet-baggers in the southern States, in 
the reconstructed States. Although those 
States were at peace, and desired peace more 
than any other part of our country, still they 
were not allowed to hold an election without 
the presence of the Army. I knew very well 



that when the Republican party had accus- 
tomed the people of this country to hold elec- 
tions under the superintendence of military 
officers and armed troops it would not be a 
great while before the "political necessity " of 
the party would extend that practice into the 
northern States ; and from having originated 
in the South, in those States which had been 
in rebellion, it has recently gone into the States 
I which furnished the most powerful aid and 
the largest nnraber of men to overthrow the 
rebellion. 

Mr. MORTON. Will the Senator allow me 
to ask him a question? 

Mr. BLAIR. Certainly. 

Mr. MORTON. I ask the Senator whether 
he regards the fifteenth amendment as having 
been adopted, and as now being a part of the 
fundamental law of the land? 

Mr. BLAIR. .J^hould think the gentleman 
j ought to have got: my opinion of the Gftbenth 
: amendment by this time. [Laughter.] I 
think that the ratification of my own State, for 
instance, was in legal form, although that rat- 
ification wa3 obtained by the most infamous 
perfidy. General Grant carried the State of 
Missouri by twenty -five thousand majority, and 
at the same election the negro suffrage amend- 
ment to the Constitution was voted down by 
thirty thousand majority, and uot one half of 
the people of Missouri were allowed to vote. 
The majority in the State of Missouri against 
that amendment was known to the Senators 
who sat upon this floor and the Representatives 
who sat in the other House to bo probably two 
thirds of the entire population of the State ; 
and yet, without any sort of consideration or 
regard for the will of that immense and over- 
whelming majority, the Senators and Repre- 
sentatives of the State and the members of the 
Legislature hurried to give effect and vitality 
to this fifteenth amendment. 

The very gentlemen who claim that the 
ballot is necessary to protect the negro, who 
attach such immense importance to the ballot, 
when the ballot has been exercised by their 
own constituents adverse to their wishes and 
party interests, disregard it as if it were no 
more than waste paper. That shows the real 
opinion pf tho^e gentlemen in regard to the 
suffrage. How ^iuch protection did the suf- 
frage afford tne people* of Missouri, Ohio, 
Kansas, Michigan, New York, Connecticut, 
and the other northern States also, that voted 
by immense majorities against negro suffrage, 
against the perfidy and misrepresentation of 
their Representatives in Congress and the State 
Legislatures which has saddled them with the 
fifteenth amendment, and which the Senator 
from Indiana well says became a u political 
necessity" to his party at this crisis? 

1 have enumerated already other States, and 
I do not wish to call the roll again to show 
the gentleman from Indiana what ray opinion 
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of the adoption of the fifteenth amendment is. 
I do not controvert the fact that even the fraud 
which was successfully practiced in his own 
State has been placed beyond the reach^of any 
other correction than the rebuke administered 
by the people in the election cf a Democratic 
Legislature, whose resolutions are now under 
consideration, placing its perpetrators in the 
pillory of public opinion, and depriving us of 
the Senator's services as minister to thqf Court 
of St. James. This act ha3 probably reached 
a point where it cannot now, according to the 
rules of law, be investigated ; but I wish to be 
understood as saying that the people of thia 
country have a right to hold those who have 
perpetrated these infamies to responsibility. 
Some have already received their punishment 
in Indiana, and the sound of retribution has 
reached and startled others. 

: v 0 1 L S i N. Tb»> f^lfrl or will allow rao 
to ?ay that, bis answer is not explicit. His 
argument is that certain States improperly 
ratified it; but the question was whether ho 
regards the adoption of the amendment as 
complete and the amendment as being now a 
part of the law of the land? 

Mr. BLAIR. I shall endeavor to be suffi- 
ciently explicit. I do regard it as complete. 
I do regard it as a part of the law of the land. 
I have never held any other doctrine in regard 
to it. On the other hand, I did not and do 
not now regard the reconstruction measures 
passed by Congress as any part of the law of 
the land, and if I had been in a position of 
power where I was called upon to act upon 



those so called laws I should have acted out 
my convictions, let the consequences have 
been what they might. I never did believe 
that they were constitutional. I think now, 
although these laws have done their work in 
subverting the legal governments of the south- 
ern States, yet there is a perfectly constitu- 
tional mode by which this could be repaired 
if we had an Executive who regarded the 
duties imposed on him by his office. It is 
only necessary now to withdraw the Army 
from the South, where it is employed in driv- 
ing voters from the polls and carrying the 
elections against a majority of the legal voters 
in those States, and the people will resume 
their rightful authority. 

This would be the way in which I would 
carry out the "Brodhead letter," of which 
so much has been Baid. The suggestion it 
coma'ns that "the Arnuj should be compelled 
to undo its usurpations" and "disperse the 
carpet- bag governments," which has created 
such clamor, would be accomplished in a per- 
fectly peaceful manner, in strict accordance 
with the duty of the President under the 
Constitution, by the simple- act of withdraw- 
ing the soldiers of the United States from 
the South ; the carpet bag governments would 
then quietly disperse themselves with the booty 
they have already secured, and the people 
would be at peace. Thus, by the application 
of the Executive power, and in strict accord- 
ance with his sworn duty, the restoration of' 
the right of self government might be promptly 
and completely accomplished. 
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Radicalism— Its Corruption and Centralization— A Stinging Rebuke— Vindication of 
tbe Passive Policy— Its Adoption onr only Salvation. 



S P E E C H**" ' & : 

HON. FRANCIS P. BLAIR, 

OF MISSOURI, 

BEFORE THE MISSOURI LEGISLATURE, JEFFERSON CITY, JANUARY 4, 1872. 



The following is a full report of the speech of 
Hon. Francis P. Blair, delivered before the 
Missouri Legislature, at Jefferson City, on the 
evening of January 4 : 

Senator BLAIR said : 

Ladies and Gentlemen : I consider myself 
highly honored by this flattering audience of 
friends. I return among you who have confided 
your political interests to my care to commune 
with you in regard to a question the most im- 
portant that ever attended them. It is known 
to all of you that there are differences of opinion 
as to the manner in which the Democratic party 
should enter into the next contest for the Presi- 
dency. I have myself very decided opinions 
upon thatquestion, and I doubt not other Demo- 
crats as good and better than myself have also 
very decided views, probably adverse to those 
which I hold ; but it can do no harm, and can 
do nothing but good to compare our views — 
submit them to the body of the Democratic 
party, and take their decision as to what shall 
be our course. 

Political organizations have for their purpose 
the advancement of principles held dear by men 
who enter into those organizations, and the best 
manner or policy by which those principles can 
be advanced are subjects to be discussed and 
decided by the organizations themselves. It is 
not a part of tbe law of a party that such parly 
shall upon all occasions advance a candidate 
for every office in the gift of the people; it may 
become a matter of good policy that they should 
not ; it may become necessary for the advance- 
ment and maintenance of the principles they 
hold that they should not put forward a can- 
didate of their own for any office or for one par- 
ticular office. I might cite the example of our 
own State in the last election. The purpose 
which we had, the purpose which every Demo- 
crat had in his mind and in his heart, was to 
enfranchise the people of Missouri, to give back 
to them the political power that belonged to 
them and which had been robbed from them in 
violation of the Constitution of the United 



States. That was the object which the Democ- 
racy proposed to themselves in our last elec- 
tion. The best method of accomplishing that 
object was a question of policy to be decided 
within the party, and it was so decided, and I 
think I am right in saying here in this pres- 
ence that it was wisely decided. 

Almost every Democrat in the State voted for 
a gentleman who was avowedly a Republi- 
can, was distinguished for his service in the 
Republican ranks. That was no departure from 
principle ; it was simply— if I may say it — a 
choice of evils ; it was the acceptance of one 
candidate who stood nearer to us and to our 
views than the other candidate. The Demo- 
crats did not disband their organization ; they 
maintained it, they closed up their ranks and 
succeeded in electingone who had been opposed 
to them, who, it may be, is still opposed to 
them in some of their views upon vital ques- 
tions, but one who was distinctly pledged to 
enfranchise every white man in the State of 
Missouri, and to give back to him the franchise 
which belonged to him, and which was taken 
away from him by usurpation. [Applause.] I 
do not believe that the Democracy who united 
in this effort, and who succeeded, were guilty 
of disbanding the Democratic party. 

In the same election they returned a major- 
ity to the house of representatives of the State 
Legislature, and if not a majority, at least with 
those liberal Republicans who sympathize with 
them upon great and cardinal questions, a ma- 
jority in the senate of the State. They wrested 
the State from tbe hands of the most reckless 
and tyrannical men who had ever presided in 
its councils, and wereHar from disbanding the 
party; it stands now solidified and stronger 
than it has been at any time within the last 
ten or twelve years. We did not originate this 
policy in this State, it originated in the State 
of Virginia, that grand old Commonwealth 
whose children were the leaders in the revo- 
lutionary war of our country, who gave to the 
Republic its greatest and wisest Presidents, 
and who guided the councils of the nation up 
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to the hour of the late rebellion, and whose 
sons in that rebellion, by their genius and 
sagacity, proved the greatest leaders in the 
armies and in the senate of the confederate 
States, and who, when victory turned against 
them, had the wisdom and sagacity to prevent 
the rule of Radicalism and carpet bagism from 
ever polluting the soil of Virginia. There is 
where the doctrine of the so called passive 
policy came from. 

Some gentlemen delight to call it the pas- 
sive policy. It was found a very active policy 
in moving out the carpet baggers who had 
resolved to take possession of Virginia. Then 
this policy was taken up by the people of Ten- 
nessee, who were under the heel of that mis- 
creant Brownlow, the most audacious villain 
that, I believe, was ever suffered to call him- 
self the Governor of a State. [Applause.] 
The State of Teuuessee had fixed upon her by 
laws a condition of things which made it im- 
possible for the people to reecue themselves 
from his tyranny ; it made no difference what 
votes were cast, they were, if not in favor of 
bis party and his policy, immediately rejected, 
and the defeated candidates elected to all 
offices. It seemed almost impossible to escape 
from the thralldom which had been fixed upon 
them, but bis ambition, which led him to dis- 
play himself in tbe Senate of the United States, 
betrayed him into resigning, and the Democrats 
of the State of Tennessee, following tbe exam- 
ple of the State of Virginia, immediately pro- 
posed to nominate a Republican, one who was 
classed with the Republicans, and who, holding I 
power in the State, would prevent the whole- I 
sale frauds and cheating accomplished by bal- ' 
lot- box Bluffers and registrars under Brownlow, ! 
and the result was they threw off the yoke of [ 
Radicalism, and stand forth an emancipated 
people, with a compact and solid Democratic 
majority in the State, capable of casting its 
vote for any sound roan for President, and 
Capable of electing Governors and Represent- 
atives of the people of Tennessee. 

Did that disrupt the Democratic party? Did 
that disorganize the Democratic party in Ten- 
nessee? Was that the work of men hostile to 
the success of the priuciples of Democracy — 
an act which gave them power in the State, 
which now makes them a power in the United 
States capable of thwarting much of the mis- 
chief of Radicalism ? I do not so understand 
it. My judgment is that those who aided to 
accomplish this achievement have done good 
service for the Democracy, they have done ser- 
vice of which they may be proud, and of which 
the Democratic party elsewhere maybe proud, 
and is proud, for it was hailed with delight by 
every Democrat in this broad land who had one 
scintilla of sympathy with Democratic princi- 
ples. Now, I should like to know how far the | 
Democrats have been disorganized, broken j 
down, and disgraced in the State of Missouri f 
by following the policy which was first started i 
by the noble old Stale of Virginia? Who is 
ashamed of tbe part he bore in it ? Who has 
anything to say against those who proposed it 
and those who carried it out? I 



Did we not clasp each other's hand in joy? 
j Did we not. embrace each other once more as 
freemen when it went forth to the world that 
Gratz Brown, a Republican, was elected tbe 
next Governor of the State of Missouri by the 
Democratic voters of the State? 1 do not think 
it impaired the standing of any gentleman in 
the Democratic party who embarked in that 
cause. I do not think that any man is ashamed 
of having done his best to bring about that re- 
sult. Wc look abroad upon our State from one 
end to the other, and what do we see? What 
result did we achieve? To say that we restored 
the Democratic party to power, that we solidi- 
fied its strength, that we made it impregnable 
within the borders of our State, is not saying 
one half. We have brought about an era of 
peace, harmony, and reconciliation among the 
people ; everywhere in the State there is tran- 
quillity; the people now rule and all are safe. 
That is something of which we may all be proud 
and which we all enjoy to the utmost ; no 
political meetings broken up in the country, 
no attempt at retaliation for the insults and 
injuries which we all suffered. 

1 remember the time when a Democrat going 
forth into the State and attempting to ad- 
dress his fellow citizens was considered a fit 
subject for a mob, for \iolence. There were 
very few counties in tbe State where the boldest 
dare to proclaim their principles and their 
allegiance to the Democratic parly openly. 
Men who had served through the entire warm 
high positions weut to different parts of the 
State and were met by men who called them- 
selves Radicals and Republicans with insult, 
with contumely, with violence, and many of 
them with wounds and death. Everywhere 
there was violence; nothing was saf«. Ou-' 
railroads, for which we had paid millions, b- - 
came at once the rich spoils of the Radical 
chiefs. Plunder was abroad and rife, unchecked 
and uncontrolled. Now we have peace, tran- 
quillity, harmony, and reconciliation. If we 
had been left alone to fight (hose freebooters 
we should have succeeded atsome time orother. 
The force of principles, the power of Demo- 
cratic sentiments, would finally have prevailed 
and overcome stuffed ballot-boxes, and vio- 
lence, and every fraudulent device, and over- 
thrown this rotten and corrupt Radical Admin- 
istration. [Applause.] 

But victory after years of angry conflict un- 
der Democratic leadership would have been 
followed by retaliation against those who had 
done us so much mischief. There was the 
danger, and it was a great danger; the people, 
when once pressed and driven by petty tyrants, 
have the strongest temptation to turn when 
they themselves have the power, or when it is 
safe to do so, and even when it is not safe to do 
so, and retaliate upon those who had inflicted 
these oppressions upon them. That was the 
danger, my fellow-citizens; if we had been 
compelled to fight this battle alone, if none 
among the Radical party had shown sufficient 
manhood to step forth from that tyrant gang 
and aid us to overwhelm them, and if we had 
been compelled to battle alone and triumph 
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alone, it would have been hard indeed to have 
prevented a spirit of retaliation from taking 
possession of us in the hour of victory. But no 
such feeling has ani muted the victorious Democ- 
racy on this occasion ; we have triumphed by 
the aid of men who have come forth from this 
corrupt parry because it was corrupt ; because 
they were violating the great and fundamental 
principles upon which our Government rests ; 
because they sought to disfranchise its citizens 
and hold power perpetually by means of dis- 
franchisement. 1 hey stepped forth, and taking 
their fortunes in their hands fought this battle 
with us and helped us to achieve this victory, 
and that very act disarmed all the spirit of re- 
taliation, and gave us the power to sit here on 
these benches capable of deciding upon the 
great interests of the State without one single 
thought to retaliate upon that miserable crew 
who had robbed, plundered, and outraged the 
State. [Applause.] 

Why not follow the plan in the presidential 
election which has achieved such glorious 
results in Missouri, in Tennessee, and in old 
Virginia? Why, you will disband the Dem- 
ocratic party ! If by giving to the liberal Repub- 
licans the President of the United States, we 
carry the House of Representatives, where the 
Democracy has not had a majority for the last 
ten or twelve years or looger, would that look 
like disbanding the Democracy? One branch 
of Congress we should hold in our hands, just, 
as we secured the house of representatives of 
the Stale of Missouri. Would that be disband- 
ing the Democracy? Would it not be to 
solidify the Democracy, to strengthen them, 
to give them a power which could defy eveu 
the President we now have? I think that no 
man who considers this question calmly and 
wiihout passion can give any other answer than 
the one which i have given. 

We can succeed upon the passive policy, as 
it is called, and as you all understand what 
that is, I am willing to accept that designation, 
or any other which its friends or opponents 
may give. These last are very much afraid 
of it and call it a good many bad names— 
among others, the possum policy. It makes 
no diffeience to me, .gentlemen, what they call 
it. The policy which enfranchises the people, 
secures the success of the great and funda- 
mental principles of the Democratic party, 
may be derided, may be laughed at by its 
enemies, but it will commend itself, notwith- 
standing its name, to real patriots. Now, my 
fellow-citizens, why should we not give this 
policy, which has been so successful, not only 
in achieving victory, but in enfranchising so 
many of our fellow- citizens in these States, and 
which has given us peace — not a peace that is 
produced by the power of the bayonet ; not a 
peace that is produced by the pressure of the 
military, as in some of the districts of South 
Carolina, but the peace whichHowsfrom recon- 
ciliation and harmony among the people — why 
may we uot, I say, apply a policy to the next 
general campaign of 1872 which has been so 
successful in the States? 

I have lately acquired much information in 



reference to the condition of the southern 
States. It has been my duty, as one of the 
Committee on the Alleged Outrages in the 
Southern States, to visit many of those Slates 
and to take the testimony of citizens from all 
of them in regard to the condition of their 
country, and I tell you now that if the country 
does not relieve itself from the administration 
of General Grant, that the whole people of the 
South — all who are able to do so — will, before 
bis next term of four years, if he should get 
them, expires, be compelled to abandon their 
homes and seek shelter for themselves else- 
where. They are plundered in their State gov- 
ernments by the Radical carpet-baggers in a 
manner that would make the Tammany ring 
blush to the temples; ibey are plundered in 
their county governments in the Bame way ; 
they are plundered in their cities ; they have 
added to the debts of those States, including 
city and county debts, a sum not less than 
$500,000,000 since reconstruction, for all of 
which they have nothing on earth to show — 
not a mile of railway nor anything else ; it has 
been literally a clean sweep. That is not all. 
The planters, after they have paid the black 
people to work for them, are plundered of 
(heir cotton and of their corn; their pigs and 
cattle are killed ; it is impossible for a farmer 
to raise meat of any kind safely for himself; 
and their gin-houses are plundered of the 
cotton after it is gathered; and the carpet- 
baggers, who are the Legislatures, Governors, 
and judges, even if a negro is convicted of 
these crimes, take care that he is pardoned 
and turned loose upon the community to per- 
form like work to that be had already accom- 
plished. It is truly impossible for the people 
of the South to endure the present condition 
of things. We thought we were in a bad con- 
dition in Missouri. I tell you we were com- 
paratively in a most happy condition. You 
must imagiue Drake's plunderers multiplied 
forty-fold in each one of those States, and 
add the ignorance of these negroes to follow 
implicitly at his heels and do bis bidding, to 
conceive what their condition is. 

I shall not attempt — my powers of descrip- 
tion falter before the attempt — to give you an 
adequate idea of the deplorable condition of 
our fellow-citizens South. It is our 6rst duty 
to arrest this condition of things. We who 
have achieved our deliverance should look to 
the suffering people of the South whom the war 
stripped of seven tenth* of their property, and 
who are now taxed five- fold upon the remainder 
what they were taxed previously upon the whole 
of their possessions. These people must be 
delivered by our interposiiion,or else their con- 
dition will be more miserable than that of any 
race of people upon the face of the earth. In my 
opinion, every man who isable will be compelled 
to leave his home and what lit: le property has 
been left to him. and seek refuge elsewhere. 
Their salvation is in the defeat of Grant. But 
we are told that we must make a Democratic 
nomination for President in the face of cer- 
tain defeat. We must not attempt to deliver 
the South as we delivered ourselves ; it was 
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ardonable in us to deliver ourselves from this 
urden ; we were excusable for adopting this 
means to throw off this burden from our own 
shoulders, but we must not attempt to do 
for them what we have done for ourselves, and 
by the same means with which we accomplished 
our own deliverance. 

Why I cannot understand. So far from 
holding with those who tell us these things, I 
hold that it is our duty, if we wish to advance 
Democratic principles, to maintain them, to 
give them a foothold in the land, and to relieve 
the suffering people of the South from the mis- 
eries which they have endured from unconsti- 
tutional legislation on the part of Congress, 
that we should adopt that which appears to us 
the only means to do it. I address myself to 
the Democratic party and to those who have 
sympathies with the oppressed people of the 
South. The question of what, policy we shall 
adopt is for us to decide. If it shall be de- 
cided by the Democratic party to put up a can 
didate of its own, of course I will sifpport that 
candidate. I have no other idea than to give 
the best support of which I am capable to the 
candidate who shall be nominated by the 
Democratic party, if in its wisdom it sees 
proper, in the present condition of affairs, to 
nominate a candidate. 

But until they shall have adopted that policy, 
until they shall have nominated such a candi- 
date, we are justified, not only justified, but 
our convictions compel us to urge the adoption 
of a different policy, a policy which has suc- 
ceeded wherenothing else could succeed, which 
is not only vindicated by the results of the elec- 
tions in Missouri, Tennessee, and Virginia, as 
sound in principle and successful in practice, 
but which affords the only rational hope of 
success in the coming contest. 

The Democratic State conventions, in the 
last summer's campaign, when the States made 
nominations for Congressmen and the State 
Legislatures, have foreshadowed what would be 
the platform upon which a Democratic National 
Convention would nominate a candidate for 
the Presidency, if it is decided to make such a 
nomination. New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
and other great and commanding States North, 
then adopted what was known as the "new 
departure" policy. 

What was the new departure policy? Why, 
if it meant anything, it meant acquiescence in 
all the usurpations of the Radical party since 
it has come into power. I think if we should 
bold a Democratic National Convention to 
nominate a candidate for President, and those 
States should still be in favor of the new de- 
parture policy, the Democrats of New England 
and Democrats of other States should be found 
in favor of that policy, it is very probable we 
should be saddled with this new departure plat- 
form in a great presidential campaign. Now, 
if the new departure simply means that we 
recognize what has been done as having been 
done, why I suppose every man of common 
sense would concede that ; but if it means that 
having been done, no matter by what means, it 
would therefore stand unquestioned and ap- 



proved by the Democratic party, I tell you 
you would find many Democrats in this coun- 
try who would not concede that under any 
condition. 

For my part, I left the Republican party 
because of its usurpations. I left it hecause 
it asserted powers when at the head of the 
Government and controlling the Government 
I which did not belong to the Government, and 
I never will say that these usurpations were 
right. [Applause.] 1 never will say it, for I 
do not believe they were right. My honest con- 
victions condemn them as the seeds which will 
yet destroy our Republic unless dug up and 
extirpated from our soil. I do not acquiesce in 
them; they were naked usurpations without just- 
ification of any kind, and I do not acquiesce in 
them, and never have and never will to obtain 
office or to keep office. I believe that these 
amendments were passed by fraud — that is the 
word for it — by coercion. Three States were 
told that they should not be States unless they 
adopted it ; other States were wielded by a mob 
of negroes who never had a right to vote except 
by act of Congress, and when the white people 
in those States were disfranchised by act of 
Congress which had no right to disfranchise 
them. 

The State of Missouri voted by an over- 
whelming majority, notwithstanding one third 
of the people were disfranchised, against the 
amendment ; yet it was adopted her*, and 
voted for by the members from Missouri in the" 
House in violation of the known will of the 
people of the State. I do not believe that 
the people of a single State outside New Eng- 
land ever gave their consent to that amend- 
ment, yet it was adopted as a part of the 
Constitution by such means as I have de- 
scribed, and I am asked to take a new depart- 
ure, and not only acquiesce in but sanction 
these things. I protest against it as a naked 
fraud. It is not the less a fraud because it 
is a sucessful fraud and we are unable to get 
rid of it. 

There are thousands of Democrats feeling as 
I do upon this subject, and who, although they 
may be out-voted in the national convention by 
the desire of the majority to present a fair face 
and carry an election, yet they cannot and will 
not accept the doct rine which we are asked to ac- 
cept, and to say that these usurpations are law, 
and irreversably law ; but if we take the other 
course we can simply vote for a gentleman who 
comes nearer to our positions than the man 
who may be nominated by the Radical national 
convention ; we do not. pledge ourselves to his 
principles; we should expect to have some 
man nominated who was with us upon some 
points, or else there would be no choice be- 
tween him and the Radical nominee. We 
should expect to have a man nominated who 
was against the Ku Klux law, which is a 
usurpation consequent upon the usurpation of 
these constitutional amendments, aud justified 
by them. There are thousands of men in the 
Republican party who opposed these Ku Klux 
laws, who are opposed to them still. Some 
I such man as that may be nominated ; some 
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man who is in favor of universal amnesty, who 
for that reason will commend himself to Demo- 
crats more than the nominee of the liadical 
convention. I know that Getieral Grant in 
his recent mes-age to Congress comes out in 
favor of amnesty. This is a close imitation of 
Missouri Radicalism. When Gratz Brown was 
nominated, 'you know McClurg protested he 
was more strongly in favor of enfranchisement 
than Gratz Brown. 

So General Grant tells us that he is now in 
favor of revenue reform; it is the first move- 
ment he has made in that direction. It comes 
rather late for us to believe it. And we may 
believe our Presideut, who has appointed every 
relation of his own and his wife to an office, is 
in favor of civil service reform when he turns 
them all out of office. We all know the reason 
that operated upon McClurg. There had been 
a bolt in the Republican party, and Gratz 
Brown had been nominated by the bolters 
upon the very ground that he was in favor 
of enfranchisement; hence it was sought by 
McClurg to block the game, to pretend to be 
. in favor of enfranchisement, more in favor of 
it than Brown ; he did not fool anybody but 
himself. We knew what such professions were 
worth at that hour from McClurg. So now it is 
the talk about the possum policy, as it is called, 
in the presidential campaign of 1872, that has 
brought conviction to the mind of Grant and 
his counselors in reference to this very same 
'thing. 

We should sometimes learn from our ene- 
mies, and when we see the alarm and conster- 
nation which have penetrated the ranks of our 
apponents— which have driven their inflexible 
President from his intrenchment and com- 
pelled him to deliver a message in favor of 
amnesty in the Congress of the United States, 
we cannot help seeing that it is the policy 
that they fear, and that we ought to adopt it. 
[Applause.] If we go a step further, and 
tirmiy decline to make a nomination for Presi- 
dent, I have no doubt that Grant himself 
will rush over upon the Democratic platform, 
[laughter.] and Congress will pass a bill for 
utiiversalamnesty before adjournment. [Laugh- 
ter.] McClurg, in spite of our protests, would 
have sold out everything in the State if we 
would have elected him the last year. But 
if we persevere; if, instead of putting for- 
ward a Democratic candidate for the Presi- 
dency, we simply stand as we stood last year 
in the election in Missouri, allow the liberal 
Republicans to nominate, they will be very 
careful to nominate a man who is acceptable 
to the Democrats. 

We need not give ourselves the slightest 
apprehension; no man need go out of his 
way to suggest this name or that name ; they 
know they must get a man more acceptable 
than Grant in order to get the votes which will 
elect their man. If I believed that Demo- 
cratic principles could bo advanced by run- 
ning a candidate, if he were beaten hundreds 
of thousands of votes, I should not hesitate one 
instant to declare in favor of the preservation 
and maintenance of those principles, even at 



the expense of the most overwhelming defeat 
that could be visited upon us; but I do not 
believe that defeat is the right road to victory; 
1 believe tbatanother defeat at this time would 
thoroughly destroy the efficiency of the Demo- 
cratic party for the future ; that such a blow 
would so cripple it that its ability to serve the 
great object and to maintain the great prin- 
ciples it has sought to establish would be 
so thoroughly and completely injured as to 
render it utterly inefficient in the future, or for 
years to come. 

On the other hand, I look to this policy 
of abstaining from making a nomination, and 
inviting that portion of the Republicans who, 
II though antagonistic on past questions, yet 
concur with us in some of the great principles 
which we desire to defend and maintain, to 
put forward a candidate, and that we will 
endeavor to elect him, as the most efficient, 
the most effectual and certain method of call- 
ing a halt upon the Radical programme for 
the subjugation of the country and the final 
. overthrow of the great principles upon which 
it was founded. I think it is the most thorough 
and effectual method of checking the present 
system under which all Democratic principle 
is disappearing from the administration of the 
affairs of the Government. 
Why, the idea of consulting the Constitution 
! to see whether Congress has power to do this, 
, that, or the other, is no more thought of in 
Congress now when a bill is introduced than 
if there had never been such a thing as a Con- 
stitution of the United States. Powers are 
claimed and exercised at this day tha: would 
have startled the Federalists under the Admin- 
istration of the elder Adams. They would 
not in the moment of their greatest power 
have hazarded an attempt to put upon the 
country this Ku Kluxlaw, invading the States, 
seizing the inhabitants, trying them for what 
they call outrages, which consist of assault and 
battery, in nine cases out of ten. 

In South Carolina the declaration of mar- 
tial law was made under the act of Congress 
passed last spring; the troops invaded the pro- 
claimed district, men were arrested for offenses 
which were alleged to have been committed 
| two years anterior to the time the act of Con- 
] gress gave the President the power to declare 
martial law, and those men are now being tried 
before a court, convicted and sentenced and 
put to hard labor, and having other sentences 
executed upon them for the commission of 
crimes which were anterior in date by two or 
three years, to the hour when Congress author- 
ized the proclamation of martial law. 

Why, sir, in any other day of our Republic, 
in the old times of Federal ascendency, no such 
powers were dreamed of or claimed; if there 
had been, there would have been one universal 
outcry; these men would have beeu hurled 
from their power more summarily than they 
were ejeccted by Thomas Jefferson in 1800, for 
assuming jurisdiction of the crime of sedition, 
, for which two or three men were imprisoned in 
j different States of the Union. 
I The condition of our affairs excites, iu 
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me at least, great apprehension. It may be 
known to some of you that I do not con- 
cur in the opinion which was held by many 
Democrats and many other people of this 
country in regard to General Grant. I never 
considered him that weak and feeble and igno- 
rant man that some have been pleased to 
call him, and, no doubt, think him. I had 
a totally different opinion about him, and have 
still. I am well aware that he cannot write 
newspaper articles, and for that reason is not 
considered a very great man by many who 
can write such articles. I know he has never 
distinguished himself as a stump orator, and 
is greatly looked down upon by some of us 
who do make stump orations; but there are 
other qualities which he possesses which 
make him a most dangerous man, in my 
opinion, in the position which he now occu- 
pies. 1 do not believe that he cares a straw 
about our frame of government. His mil- 
itary education and military genius neces- 
sarily make him arbitrary in his ideas of 
government, and he places no value at all 
upon any other government than that which 
is absolutely arbitrary and military. He has 
surrounded himself with clerks who all wear 
uniform ; that is a very slight indication of the 
temper of his mind. But, my friends, he has 
other qualities in addition to that; he is a man 
capable of conceiving most dangerous pur- 
poses, and executing those purposes with in- 
flexible will, and I think he has demonstrated 
since he assumed the power of the Executive 
of this nation that he will hesitate at nothing, 
and stop at nothing, at no deed which will give 
him the supreme power in this country, and I 
do not expect him to halt or hesitate to do 
anything to give him preeminent power in this 
country, except that he shall deem it most im- 
prudent to attempt it. 

I have no idea that if we should select a 
Democrat he would be allowed to take his 
seat as President of the United States. I 
believe the present Congress, which contains 
a majority of the supporters of the President 
in both of its branches, would count out any 
number of States, the southern especially, 
who should cast their vote for the Democratic 
candidate whom we should nominate — cast out 
enough of them to secure the election of their 
candidate for the Presidency, and that their 
President would be sustained, and they would 
be sustained by the partisan spirit of these 
men throughout the country, because they 
would simply say theso States were all car- 
ried by the Ku Klux. Mr. John Sherman, a 
Senator ordinarily considered a prudent man 
among Radical Senators, one by no means 
rash in his statements, asserted upon the floor 
of the Senate, after the last election, that if 
the vote of New York had given the election 
to Seymour it would not have been counted. 
He made that declaration upon the floor of the 
Senate, and Mr. Wade, who was the Presid- 
ing Officer of the Senate at the time that the 
ballots were counted, was instructed by joint 
resolution not to count the vota of Georgia if 
it changed the result. 



Many men, brave men, hot-blooded men, 
will exclaim at once, " Why then we will 
take up arms, we will assert our rights, we 
will not submit to these outrageous usurpa- 
tions." I do not know what we would do 
under such circumstances. I think it is best 
to avoid such a contingency. If we cau save 
the country by nominating a liberal Republi- 
can and electing him by such a decided major- 
ity that there will be no contest in the count 
and very little contest in the campaign, it is 
our duty to do so, and prevent the awful catas- 
trophe which would arise from the refusal of 
the Congress of the United States to count a 
Democrat into the seat as President if he was 
elected, which would, perhaps, bring about an 
attempt at revolution, and perhaps a success- 
ful overthrow of the tyranny of the party which 
seeks to establish itself perpetually upon the 
Government. 

I do not believe in giving this advice that I 
am actuated by any timidity ; I do not know 
that I have grown timid. I have tried to do 
my duty as a soldier, but soldiering has been 
an episode in my life, and war is still terrible 
to me. Not so with Grant. It is his trade. 
To him hujnan life is cheap, and not a fea- 
ther's weight in the scale of his ambition. 
1 It is the duty of all men impressed as I 
am with the conviction which I have already 
stated, to avoid by all means such a con- 
flict as that would bring about in our land. . 
It is not the counsel of timidity, if I know 
myself. I believe, on the contrary, that it is 
the counsel of prudence. I do not believe 
that even if we elect a Democrat he will be 
allowed to take his seat. He will be counted 
out on some miserable pretext such as I have 
stated, that he has secured this and that State 
by the power and intimidation of the Ku Klux, 
and however false the pretext, and however 
fraudulent the act, still, to compel these men to 
undo that act, we should be compelled to take 
up arms and deluge the country with blood, 
and is that preferable in the eyes of any one, 
in the eyes of the bravest, the most high- 
blooded of those who hear my voice? 

Is it preferable to deluge the country or 
endanger its peace in the manner I have spoken 
of, rather than to take a peaceful, effectual, and 
certain method of expelling these people from 
the places which they disgrace, and seat a man 
in the presidential chair by the votes of the 
Democratic party who will oppose this Ku 
Klux law, this centralization of power in the 
hands of the Federal Government and the 
Congress, and who will give general amnesty 
to the whole people of the South, restore their 
confidence, and give the people of the South 
just as much control over their own affairs as 
the people of Missouri now have over theirs? 
No man who loves his country can hesitate 
between these alternatives. I have candidly, 
and without any reserve, laid before you my 
convictions upon this subject. It is for the 
Democratic party, in its organization, to act, 
and 1 shall not lag behind when they have 
decided; I shall surrender my conviction of 
what was the best policy and adopt their con- 
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victions, and I believe every good Democrat 
will do the same. 

i believe that this policy is the only one by 
which we can succeed. The new departure 
has brought no triumph ; we disgraced our- 
selves without any reward of victory ; we simply 
abandoned our principles, for I think that was 
an abandonment of principles, and I do not 
think the people of the couutry gave us credit 
for honesty in doing it, although I think that 
the gentlemen who urged that policy were hon- 
est in their convictions as to its propriety ; at 
any rate, it effected nothing, but whenever the 
passive policy has been tried, and wberever it 
has been tried, it has brought victory unfail- 
ingly ; it never has failed anywhere, and in my 
judgment will not friil now. [Applause.] It 
hasa double recommendation to me, that we do 
not abandon our principles; that we do not 
dissolve our organization, and yet we achieve 
triumph ; we carry out our principles : we main- 
tain tiiem and yet can give relief to that great 
body ot' our people who now are suffering under 
the pressure of the heel of tyranny in the 
southern States. • 

The State of Missouri is in a position to take 
the lead in this matter. We can recommend 
with good consciences to our fellow- Democrats 
elsewhere that which has accomplished so much 
for us ; we go to them with no untried measure, 
we do not urge them to adopt an experiment, 
but we say to them we have been through this 
ordeal, we have tried it, and here are the re 
suits ; it has given success to Democratic prin- 
ciples, it has given power to the Democratic 
party, it has given peace to the whole country 
and has reconciled all the people of the State. 
That is what we can say, what we can honestly 
say, because we feel and know it. What can 
you say in favor of your new departure? That 
it has brought us nothing but defeat and divis- 
ion ; that it hus brought division among our- 
selves instead of uniting with us the best part 
of the adverse party. 

Now it is for us to choose ; it is for the 
Democratic party to decide ; for that organ- 
ization to determine whether it will enter upon 
these views, yielding the presidential position, 
nominating its own candidate for Governor, 
for Congress, for the State Legislature, for all 
State and county offices throughout the differ- 
ent States of the Union where we have the 
majority, thus preserving and strengthening its 
organization in every and all localities, and by 
uniting with us a large body from, the other 

Early of its best, its most virtuous, its most 
onorable men, attaining a majority in the 
House of Representatives, a large accession to 
the Senate of the United States, and a Presi- 
dent honestly in favor of revenue reform, of 
civil service reform, in favor of universal am- 
nesty, and in favor of breaking down the sys- 
tematic attempt to centralize the Government 
in the Administration at Washington city, to 
overthrow all local governments throughout 
the States and throughout all portions of our 
States. 

That, it seems to me, is the alternative. For 
my part I do not hesitate ; I do not Bee how 



the people or the Democratic party of Mis 
souri can hesitate. My judgment is that if 
they adopt this policy victory is certain ; that 
we shall overthrow Gen. Grant and all his 
adherents, and place in the presidential chair 
a man who at least will not favor these mens- 
ures of usurpation and centralization which 
have so degraded the authority of the States. 
I have already detained you much longer than 
1 had intended doing, or had a right to do. I 
shall at least be able to claim the credit of 
having very frankly and without any reservation 
laid before you my convictions of what is the 
best policy to be pursued by the party in the 
ensuing canvass, and 1 do not desire to tres- 
pass longer upon your time or attention. I 
thank you, ladies and gentlemen, for your 
attention. [Loud cheers.] 

Mr. MUL LINGS, of Greene, said : I desire, 
Mr. President, to ask a question for informa- 
tion. I understand the gentleman to say he 
was opposed to the sentiments or issues as ex- 
pressed in the three amendments. I simply 
wish to ask if I understood the gentleman cor- 
rectly. 

Senator BLAIR. I am happy to have the 
opportunity of solving any doubts in the mind 
of the gentleman, as regards the settlement of 
questions in the three amendments. I did not 
speak at all of three amendments. One amend- 
mentwasfor theabolitionof slavery. I expect 
I was in favor of that before the gentleman 
himself. [Applause.] 

I remember to have, in this chamber, many 
years ago, when I was first honored with a scat 
in it, proclaimed myself in favor of the aboli- 
tion of slavery, that is, against the institution, 
of slavery, and, as a matter of course, it was 
abolished in the only way in which the institu- 
tion could under our Constitution be abolished, 
by an amendment to the Constitution proposed 
by the Congress of the United States and as- 
sented to by three fourths of the States. I 
heartily concur in that amendment. 1 have 
beeu all my life opposed to the institution of 
slavery, and I do not expect at this time, when 
it has disappeared from this part of the conti- 
nent, to revive it. With reference to the other 
two amendments, I will simply say that I never 
was in favor of either of them, and that, in my 
judgment, neither of them was ever passed 
by the Congress and by the people as an 
amendment according to the Constitution. 1 
believe they were both fraudulent, and I will 
ask the gentleman if the vote of Missouri, which 
was given for that amendment, was honestly 
given? 

Mr. MU LUNGS. Does the gentleman wish 
me to answer him, or does he wish to unswer 
himself? 

Mr. BLAIR. I would like the gentleman to 
answer it if he can. I had a great idea of the 
ability of the gentleman, but I have no idea at 
all that he can give any fair explanation of the 
passage of that amendment. 

Mr. M ULLIN GS. In regard to these amend* 
ments, the gentleman has stated that he in* 
dorsed the thirteenth ; the other two amend- 
ments, or so-called amendments, as the Sen- 
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ator would call them, he regarded as fraud- 
ulent, and, as I understand him now, he is 
not willing to acquiesce in their remaining to 
be enforced a« part of the Constitution. 

Mr. BLAIR. The gentleman need not at- 
tempt to put words in my mouth. I would 
rather he would find words to reply to my ques- 
tion. I did not say so. As long as these amend- 
ments or any other acts are clothed with a form 
of law, 1 go for submitting to them, but I go al- 
ways for holding up those who committed the 
fraud upon the people of this country, [ap- 
plause,] and denouncing those who committed 
the fraud, for having committed the fraud, apal- 
pable fraud which the gentleman himself cannot 
deny or defend. Now, sir, I do not know that 
there is any process by which we can reach 
these laws ; 1 do not know whether there is 
any mode or method under our Constitution, 
except by repeal, that we can reach them ; but 
nevertheless and notwithstanding, if they have 
so successfully practiced their fraud that we 
are not able to undo ii, it is still stronger proof 
of their determination to commit a fraud, and 
I say they ought forever to be denounced for 
its commission. [Applause.] 

I do not believe that there was a county of 
this State which would have given its assent 
to that amendment ; I know that, the State 
gave an overwhelming majority of twenty-five 
thousand at the time it voted for General 
Grant, and at that very time at least one 
hundred thousand citizens of this State who 
had just as much right to vote as the gentle- 
man from Greene, [Mr. Mullitigs,] or any 
other man in the State, were disfranchised, 
and notwithstanding this wholesale disfran- 
chisement, this people gave thirty- five thou- 
sand majority against the enfranchisement of 
the negroes; and yet in the face of that fact, 
in utter disregard and in contempt of the peo* 
pie, the gentleman and his party friends did 
saddle that amendment upon the country 
fraudulently, [applause,] and I am always 
ready to Bay it was a fraud. Three States 
were compelled to accept it on the condi- 
tion that they might come into the Union, 
where they belonged already ; forced and 
constrained and coerced, and 1 say that was a 
fraud ; and Bcven other States voted for it, 
when their people were disfranchised who had 
a right to vote, and thousands who had no 
right were given that right by Congress, in 



violation of the Constitution ; that was a fraud, jj sectional issues. 
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and not a single State out of New England 
had ever given its assent to this thing, not 
one, and yet their votes in Congress were 
counted for it, and the Legislatures gave their 
consent to it in fraud of the rights of the peo- 
ple of this country. [Loud cheers.] 

Lieutenant Governor GRAVELLY said: I 
want to know, after the explanation in regard 
to fraud, whether, when Mr. Mullings repre- 
| sented that all the Liberal Republican Commit- 
tee, with the exception of four, had gone back 
to the Radical party, whether that was not a 
fraud? [Loud applause.] 

The meeting then adjourned. 

Note No. 1. — The Democratic members ot 
the Missouri Legislature met in caucus on the 
evening of the 5th of January, and resolved to 
recommend to the Democracy of other States 
the adoption of the policy which had been so 
successful in relieving Missouri of Radicalism 
as the best method for its national overthrow 
in the presidential election in 1872. 

The Democratic State Central Committee of 
Missouri met on the 8(h of January, at Jeffer- 
son City, and recommended the same plan. 

The Democratic State Central Committee 
of Illinois, on the same day at Springfield, in 
Illinois, adopted a similar resolution. 

Note No. 2.— Prospects for a Straight 
Ticket. — By the proposed apportionment of 
the House bill there will be 357 electoral votes, 
requiring 179 to elect. By the latest elections 
we might cast for a straight Democratic can- 
didate 180 votes — 43 less than enough to elect — 
the States of Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, 
West Virginia, North Carolina, Tennessee, 
Kentucky, Georgia, Alabama, Missouri, and 
; Texas, casting 103, and Indiana, New Hamp- 
j shire, New Jersey, Oregon, and Nevada, 27 
1 votes. But we carried Indiana in 1870 by only 
I 2,500 on a vote of 25,000 less than in *1868, 
when Grant had 10,000 majority. Parker bad 
3,000 in New Jersey through personal popu- 
larity, and the unpopularity of bis opponent. 
We lust the Legislature. In Oregon and Ne- 
vada we had only about 150 majority. In New 
Hampshire the Governor was elected by the 
Legislature, not having a majority. We shall 
not be so strong in the Presidential election 
at the North as in the State elections, because 
the Radicals are there better able to make the 
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LETTER FROM FRANCIS P. BLAIR, 
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We bare been highly honored of late by the dlgni- 
tariee of Washington City— the office holders and 
thair aatellitae. Political meatinga to instruct or 
gather the tense of our sounty have been heretofore 
held in its central Tillages— iu Rockville, Brookville, 
Poolesville, Colesvllle, and other points most conve- 
nient for such purposes. Are we not, then, under 
lasting obligations to the chief magistrate of the city 
of Washington (the Mayor), to the City PoBtmaster, to 
the editor of the most special organ of the President's 
man-of-allwerk in the Cabinet, to an ex-member of 
Congress from the North, who, baring lost his posi- 
tion with his constituents in the cause of the admin- 
istration, is willing to serve it in any capacity that 
promises future promotion — are we not deeply in- 
debted to such functionaries and their followers, for 
having de'gued to call the county to its line at Silver 
Spring, and tbere treat it with so many good things 
provided for it in the city — not merely go».d things 
appealing to the appetite*, but good sayings uttered, 
and' signs exhibited, directing: us ia oar duties? Nut 
being one of the invited, I can only return my thanks 
for the inrgoia with which they were so good as to 
adorn tbe confines of my farm, placing it in the eye 
of my dwelling, and for tbe personal honor done me 
in holding my course as a private citizen of such im- 
port as to merit animadversion. For one portion ot 
the lofty dec yration whicb fl >ats uver the scene of 
my humble employment, I am really grateful. It is 
the fl*g of the Union, brought, I am told, from tbe 
Navy Yard of the metropolis. It may hare dis- 
played iu constellation of stars at the mast-head 
of some noble seventy -four, and Bhed its glory over 
the great deep, where the proudest triumphs of our 
flag have beeu achieved. It now spreads its folds Ut 
the inland breeze from an hickory a hundred feet 
high! If its ilug-stafl' bad been elevated upon the 
summit of this noble tree as it grew and flout iahed, 
with all its leafy honors, on its free mount that ever 
looks the headlong fall of ths Anacosta, it would 
have been a fit emblem to awaken recollections of the 
illustrious chief with whose glory its name is asso- 
ciated. But it waa cut down at ths instance of the 
city offieials— its branches lopped and dragged from 
ita wild and airy height along the dusty thorough- 
fares — hoisted by ropes on the highway— and crown 
ed with tbe skull and horns of an old Buck 1 There 
the imagination associate! it with the idea of a 
death's head and gibbet 



What sn emblem to be exalted above the flag of S. - 
the country, and on the hickory tree, wb ch has iriveo 
its name to one cf its g eatest heroes! Of all ani- 
mals tbe deer is tbe moht timid, and although the 
head of the back is at one season of the year armed 
wiih a multitude of points as sharp as spears it never 
confronts an enemy that it can escape with fly iog 
feet. Tbe grind antlers are the mere emblem of war- V 
like prowess, ard evidence only of that apt ciee of «, 
gallantry that distinguishes the stag, and gives to a _ 
class of gentry of our speci.s the name of bucks, 
young or old. 

Tbe old buck is a sort of old bachelor, like his 
fellow of tbe woods, addict* d to no mate, and whose 
insignia of horn?, bare, time out of miod, been he'd 
to characterize his pursuits. Is this an ensign to be 
exalted above that of the onntry, and cbog:n to . x- 
emplify tbe virtues of one who aspires to the Chief 
Magistracy ? If the crowning virtue be attributed to 
the ooronet wh cb distinguishes the tlJ buck's head, 
and which now take fie placa of the liberty cap on 
democratic banner*, it should be remembered tbat it is 
* virtue that ooates and goes with the seasons An old 
buck's honors begin to bul aud gr>w in the balmy 
spring time — tbey are in the velvet in June, and 
throughout the summer. Tbls smooth covering ia 
slipped off in October. In November their vitality 
is blighted, and in March the crown of weather-beaten 
antlers drops from tbo old buck's brow, and be bides, 
ireop* in solitude, abandoned by all his fellows. The 
hunters of the Alleghan^es aud of our front-era will 
apply this piece ot natural history, and interpret ita 
augury. 

The occasion of raising this trophy to Mr. 
Buchauan was taken to denounce me to my neighbors 
as "an aroh iraittr /" and "a jiash <f liqhining 
wot invoked to bring doun the justice cf JItaven on 
my head /" There men, who uphold the legislation 
which has lighted tbe torch of civil war iu our land, 
and made violence and bloodshed the order of the day, 
seem to think they have only to point their floger at 
a victim in this quarter to make him a sacrifice. They 
know little of the deep-seated feeling which broods 
in silence in tbe South, and whicb will, ere long, over- 
whelm tb em with reprobation. Freedom of opinion, 
freedom of speech, f reedom in every good sense a hich 
endeared it to the hearts of Americans when strug* 
gling for it against a foreign foe, is still held pra- 
ths masses in the South, as well as st tht 
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Forth ; and the arrogant calumniators who came 
from the city to assail me for the views I hare deem- 
ed it my duty to promulgate, found it so. Tbe orator 
who undertook to point the indignation of the com- 
munity in which I lire against me, for tbe honest, dis- 
interested opinions I have avowed, found his attempt 
promptly repelled by a neighbor, who flung back bis 

accusation by a direct contradiction ; and I am grate- I from it, and that portion of the white race among 



of the white race to cultivate the ■ Bh they en- 
gross. The fo recant of this inteli^BPand educa- 
ted class, who wield all the state governments in the 
South, and who are animated by one commanding in- 
terest, producing thorough concert, sees, in course of 
time, that there must be an alienation between the 
patrona of slave labor, who derive sup 



fill to learn that the speech of my defender (who op- 
poses the party to which I belong) had the approval 
of the throng to whose prejudices the attack was 
meant as an appeal. 

I owe it to my countrymen, who so generously re- 
sented misrepresentations against an absent man, 
and which, under the sectional aspect now given to 
the political controversy, could bardly fail to provoke 
hostility against me, to lay before them my thoughts 
on public affairs, that they may calmly decide how 
much I am their enemy. 

I do not believe that the motives which led Messrs. 
Atchison, Butler, Mason and Hunter, (the rump v- 
tbe body of Nulliflers left by Mr. Calhoun in the 
Senate or the United States, and who still labor to ef- 
fect his plan,) are well understood. The deeply plot- 
ted, thoroughly organized scheme to repeal the Mis- 
souri Compromise, which they were enabled to carry 
by promises securing the help of Presidential as- 
pirants in the North, was not fully comprehended by 
them, or their party of doughfaces, seduced by the 
patronage the balance of power vote of the South was 
to give them. It was not merely to acquire an addi- 
tional slave state that the contract was violated which 
gave Missouri to tbe slaveholders and 
saa for free labor. The great project of the 
of which the repeal was the first step, as now re- 
vealed, evidently reaches to extend the slave line with 
the parallel bounding Kansas on the north to the Pa- 
cific, and to include all south of that line belonging 
to this continent, including Cuba, in a slave empire. 

The Cincinnati resolutions expressly assert a right 
to " ascendancy," to " preponderance" to " control," 
and not only over tbe land, but the seas of this region. 
The resolutions, which were prompted and sustained 
by the vote of the whole South, and to which 
its acknowledged candidate pledged himself as swal- 
lowing up his individuality, and rendering him a mere 
machine for their effectuation, did not mean that this 
vast conquest, from which slavery is now banished, 
should be added to our Union as the nurstry of free 
states. A portion of the slaveholding class, now pre- 
dominant over the party which issued this manifesto, 
hold that the existence of free states surrounding 
their peculiar institutions in a common confederacy 
must be fatal to it. They hold that the contact of 
such kindred states, as part of the same system, must 
gradually operate upon the interests, opinions, and 
finally upon the passions, of the whole class without 
slaves in the slave states, so as to make legislation 
necessary to relieve it from the oppression,the inevit- 
able result of the su perincumbent weight of the slave 
power in the hands of masters who engross the soil 
and the entire political sovereignty, and who must in 
i absolute than any other preroga- 
> it to wholly independent 



them who are struggling for subsistence, and who 
find a competition in slave labor which deprives them 
of employment on the estates of slaveholders and of 
ownership in the soil on which they might labor for 
themselves. The prerogative class in the South are 
resolved to cut the connection between the free labor- 
er of the North and the free laborer in the slave 
states. It is looked to as an alliance, which may at 
some time come to the rescue and save the white 
working man from the absolute dominion of the mat- 
ters of the slaves and the soil. 

Charleston, South Carolina, is the headquarters of 
the oligarchy which originated the design of dissolv- 
ing the Union, to bring under its subjection the la- 
borer of the white race as well as of the black race. 
The power seated in Charleston is as absolute in 
South Carolina as that of Paris in France, and it 
aims to extend over tbe whole South, of which it as- 
pires to become the metropolis, the same command- 
ing influence. From this point every movement for 
the severance of tbe Union has received its impulse ; 
and now, while in states around her this scheme is 
disguised, the first symptom of which was tbe breach 
of the Missouri Compromise, it is boldly avowed in 
Charleston that Uie separation of the state* is the great 
object, whatever may be the fate of the struggle for 
Kansas. In a late article, the New York Herald re- 
plied to tbe threats of dissolution of the Union ful- 
minated from the Charleston press, and said they 
were empty threats like those made in 1850, when 
California was admitted as a free state — that South 
Carolina, which then gave up the design on the pre- 
tence of waiting the co-operation of the other slave 
states, would succumb to the Union party and retract 
again on the same pretext. To this the leading organ 
of authority in tbe state of South Carolina, the 
Charleston Mercury, responds : 

" The Herald does not know— what is, nevertheless, 
the fact — that, in that controversy, both parties advo- 
cated disunion. They differed only as to the mode- 
one being for disunion by state action, the other by 
co-operation, as it was termed, or the joint action of 
several states. But upon the policy of dissolving th» 
Union, of separating (he &*uth from her northern 
enemies, and establishing a southern confederacy, parties, 
presses, politicians and people were a unit. Ihere is not 
a single public man in her limits, not one of her pre- 
sent representatives or senators in Congress, who is not 
pledged to thelips in favor of disunion. Indeed, we well 
remember that one of the moBt prominent leaders of 
tbe cooperation party, when taunted with submission, 
rebuked the thought by sayinjr 'that in opposing se- 
cession, he only took •"step backward to strils a blow 
more deadly against the Union: We saw him take 
4 tbe step backward,' but have waited in vain for the 
* blow.' So much for tbe facts UDon which the Herald 
bases its calculation as to slaveowners and non-slave- 
owners, tbe poor and ths rich in South Carolina, in 
favor of the Union." 

This is a declaration of ths settled purpose of ths 
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state of South Carol! a* to dlMolre the Union, dating f tablishmenta) as a means of redeeming the white 
with 1650, and only postponed for the co-operation of! population ef the South holding no slaves, and thrown 
adjoining states. It is not made dependant on the [ out of employment by being driven from the culture 



result of tbe contest in Kansas. The separation of 
" the South from her northern «ncmi<m " is denounced 
Bimply because the people of the North are held to be 
enemies. 

The retrocession from secession in 44 1860 " teas a 
step backward to strike a blow more dtadly against the 



of the soil by them, the Hon. J. H. Lumpkin, of Geor- 
gia, says: 

" It is objected that theso manufacturing estab> 
lishmenta will become the hot-beds of crime. * * 
But I am by no means ready to concede that our 
poor, degraded, half-fed, half-clothed and ignorant 
population— without Sabbath-schools or any other 



Union." It will be a more deadly blow, if the terri- ; kind of instruction, cental or moral, or without any 
tories of the Union, from the northern line of Kansas 'just appreciation of character— will be injured by 

devoted to slarery. I do not believe that the purpose witn se if- re6 p£ c t by taking an interest in their wel- 
taken by the nullifying party in South €arolina,|which j fare." 

speaks through the Mercury, is harbored by a major- 1 Mr. Wa Gregg in a paper before the South Caro- 
ity of the slaveholders of the South, much less by a Una Institute, handling the same subject, remarks, 
majority of the people, but that it is the long meditated ! that "any man who is an observer of things could 
scheme of the ambitious malcontents of South Caro- hardly pass through our country without being 
Una, who look with the eye of Cortez to the conquest gtruck with the fact that all the capital, enterprise 
of Mexico and Cuba, and the appropriation of their I and intelligence is employed in directing slave labor j 



riohes and the subjection of their people, the decla- 
rations quoted leave no doubt. 
The issue now pending will decide whether the 



and the consequence it, that a large portion of our 
poor white people are wholly neglected, and are suf- 
fered to while away an existence in a state but one 



class bent on this career of conquest shall hare a j 8 te P i n advance of tbe Indian of the forest. It ia an 
starting point in the free territories of tbe northwest, : ov j| 0 f Taa t magnitude, and nothing but a change in 
which shall preclude all interference with the policy ! public sentiment will effect its cure." 
en the part of the free states. The belt which Kan- '■ j. h. Taylor, of Charleston, South Carolina, pur- 
saa will give the slave class across the continent, em- ! sae8 this topic of the destitution of the mass of whites 
bracing the whole genial region, ia all they could ask j m that state, and points to the dangers to be appre- 
from the North. This gained, tbe partition line divid- ' hended from it. We take this passage from it in 



Ing tbe Union would soon be announced, to get rid 1 
of northern intervention, and then the southern con- 
querors would turn their arms towards Mexico. 

I hold that the strongest bar against disunion is 
the preservation of the territories from slave settle- 
ment. To explain this, some reference to tbe condi- 
tion of these states, where the multiplication of slaves 
has made their owners masters of the government 
and the soil, is necessary. Governor Hammond, a 
leading nullifier of South Carolina, and one of tbe 
greatest supporters of the slave interest, cannot be 
suspected of exaggerating the mischief it works on 
the non-slaveholding whites. Here is his testimony 
as to their condition, in an address before the South 
Carolina Institute, in 1850 : 

" They obtain a precarious subsistence by occa- 
sional jobs, by hunting, by fishing, by plundering 
fields or folds, and too often by what ia in its effects 
far worse— trading with Kleves, aud seducing them to 
plunder for their benefit." 

Mr. Tarver, another southern writer of distinction, 
sustains this statement in a paper on the subject of 
domestic manufactures in the South: 



De Bow's Review, the editor of which is distinguished 

for bis full information of the state of the South : 

"So long as these poor but industrious people could 
Bee no mode of living except by a degrading operation 
of work with the negro upon the plantation, they were 
content to endure hfe in its most discouraging forms, 
satisfied they were above the slave, though faring often 
worse than ne. But the progress of the world is * on- 
ward,' and though in some sections it is slow, still it 
is ' onward,' and tbe great mass of our poor white 
population begin to understand that they have rights, 
and that they, too, are entitled to some of the sym- 

ttathy which falls upon the Buffering. Tbey are fast 
earning that there Is an almost infinite world of in* 
dustry opening before them, by which tbey can ele- 
vate themselves and their families from wretchedness 
and ignorance, to competence and intelligence. It i$ 
this great upheaving of our masses thai we have to /ear, 
so far as our institution* are concerned." 

These paragraphs are only Bcraps from volumes of 
evidence borne by the ablest men of the South, which 
prove that slave labor, under the direction of the rich, 
educated and powerful class, has reduced tbe labor- 
ing white population to straits that make it " an evil 
of great magnitude," only to be cured by " a change of 



, , , , public sentiment." Now I turn to that 44 change of 

"The free population of the South may be divided " ... .,, ..... . . , * 

into two classeih-the slaveholder and the non-slave- I P ubhc «»°timent" as exhibited in the leading organs 
holder. I am not aware that the relative numbers of I of the South— the Richmond Enquirer and Richmond 
these two classes bare ever been ascertained in any j Examiner — to show what remedy they propose for the 



of tbe states, but I am satisfied that tbe non-slave- 
holders far outnumber ths slaveholders — perhaps by 
three to one. In the more southern portion of this 
region, tbe non-slaveholders possess, generally, but 
yerv small meana, and the land which they possess 
ia almost universally poor, and so sterile that a scaoty 
subsistence is all that can be derived from it* culti- 
vation ; and the more fertile sod, being in tbe posses- 
sion of the slaveholder, must ever remain out of tbe 
power of those who have none." 

La treating of the same project (manufacturing es- 



oppression which weighs down the white laborer, 
who, without land of his own, is obliged to enter into 
competition with slave labor, directed by an educated 
master with slaves and capital and unlimited power 
to command. The following passages are from late 
editorials in the presses which Bpcak for the nullifiers 
of Virginia. They appeared during the last session of 
Congress, to instruct it in the new theory. This is 
from the Richmond Enquirer: 
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** Until recently, the defence of eUrery bM labored 
nnder great difficulties, because its apolog sts, for they 
were merely apologist*, took half- way ground. Tbey 
confined tbe defence of slavery to tn rt negro slavery f 
thereby giving us tbe slavery principle, admitting 
other forms of slavery to be wrong, and yielding up 
the auth >r>ty of tbe Bible, and of the history, practi- 
ces, and experience of mankind. Human experience, 
showing toe universal success of slave society, and 
the universal failure of tree society, was unavailing to 
them, because tbey were precluded from employing 
it, by admitting slavery in tbe abstract to be wrong. 
The defence of mere negro slavery involvtd them in 
•till grenter difficulty. The laws of all the Southern 
states justified the holding wh te men in slavery, pro- 
Tided tn,u through the mother they Were descended, 
however remotely, from a neg'o slave. The bright 
mulattoes, according to their tbeoiy, were wrongfully 
held in slavery. 

" The line of defence, however, is changed now, and 
the North is completely cornered, and dumb as an 
oyster. Tbe South now maintains that slavery is 
right, natural and necessary. It shows that all 
divine and almost all human authority justifies it. 
Tbe South further charges, that the utile experiment 
of free society in Western Europe has been, from tbe 
beginning, a cruel failure and tha' symptoms of fail- 
ure are ubuudunt in our Norib. Wnile it is far more 
obviou* tbat negroes be slaves than whites — for tbey 
•re only fit to labor, not to duvet — yet the principle 
of slavery is in itself right, and does cot depend on 
difference of complexion. Difference of race, of 
lineage, of language, < f babita utd customs, all tend 
to render ibe institution more natural and durable 



"Men are sot born entitled to equal righto. It 
would be far nearer the tmth to say, that ' some 
were born with saddles on their backs, snd others 
booted and spurred to ride them— and tbe riding 
does tbem good.' ' They need the reins, the bit, 
and tbe spur.' 'Life and L berty are not inabena- 
We.' The Declaration of Independence is 
rantly false, and aborescenUy fallacious." 

The R chmond Examiner supports the same 
in this paragraph : 

"At first view it seems strange that abolitiou never 
arose till after tbe iustitution of negro slavery. Pro- 
tection to the weak, and subsistence for the ignorant, 
improvident and vicious, are tbe two great and most 
obvious considerations that render domestic slavery 
necessary. Neither private nor public charity is al- 
ways at hand lo relieve tbe wants, tbe sufferings, the 
sickness, and the many other misfortunes to which 
large masses of mankind, without property or prop- 
erty-holding connexions, are subject. 

"Our object in these preliminary remarks, is to show 
how unwUe it is for the South to attempt to justify 
negro slavery as an exceptional institution. It is the 
only form of slavery which has excited the prejudices 
of mankind, and given rise to abolitoo ; the only 



and although slaves have beeo generally whit*, still 
the mssters and slaves have generally been of differ- 
ent national descent. Moses and Aristotle, tbe ear- 
liest historians, are both authorities in favor of the 
difference in race, but not of color." 

A book has been published entitled "Free Society 
a Failure," written by George Fiizbugh, which tbe 
Enquirer and 1'xaminer commend as supporting 
"tbe change of sentiment" which tbey urge on in 
Virginia. This book nives emphasis to the new doc- 
trines in these sentences : 

"Make the laboring man the slave of one man, in- 
stead of the slave of society, and he would be far 
better off." "Two hundred years of liberty hafe 
made white laborers a pauper' banditti. Free society 
has failed, and tbat wbicb is not free must be sub- 
stituted." 

"Say tbe Abolitionists, 'Man ought not to have 
property in man.' What a dr.ary, cold, bleak, inbos 
pitable world this would be, with snch doctrine car- 
ried into practice | •»*>•• « Slavery has been 
too universal not to be n ccssarr to nature, ai d man 
Straggles in vain sgainst nature." »•»*«• p n9 
society is a tail ure. We sltveholderg say, you must 
recu to domestic s'aveiy, the oldest, the best, and 
most common form of social HMD." 

" Fiee society is • monstrous abortion, and slavery 
the healthy, beautiful, and natural being which they 
are trying unconsciously to adopt." "Tbe slaves 
are governed far better than tbe free laborers at tbe 
North are governed. Our negroes are not only bet- 
ter off as to physical comfort than free laborers, but 
their moral condition is better." 

" We do not adopt tbe theory that Ham was the 
ancestor of tbe negro race. The Jewish slaves were 
cot negroes; and to con6ne tbe justification of 
slavery to tbat race, would be to weaken its scrip- 
tural authority, and to lose the whole weight of 
profane authority— for we read of no negro slavery 
in ancient times." * * * "Slavery, black or 
white, is right and necessary." 

"Nature bas made the weak in mind or body, 
slaves." • * * "The wise and virtuous, the 
brave, the strong in mind and body, are born to 



kind of slavery which has not been until recently- 
universal. The experience, tbe practices and tho 
history of mankind amply vindicate slavery in tbe 
abstract as a natural, universal and conservative insti- 
tution. In justifying slavery in tbe general or ab- 
stract, we have to contend with the prejudices grow- 
ing out of the African slave trade, out of the cruel 
treatment of slaves wtierever tbat trade exists, and 
tbe still greater prejudices of race and color. 
Still, it is shown by history, both sacred and pro- 
fane, tbat domestic slavery is a natural, normal, and, 
till lately, universal ioatituton. A comparison of 
tbe evils of free and slave society, from the censuses 
of different countries, from the history of the English 
Poor Laws, from tbe famines, revolutions, inbdeli- 
t>es, superstitions, agrarjamsips and anarchies, thst 
have of late years sfflicted Western Europe, and 
from the communistic and socialistic movements of 
tbe day. proves those societies only to be permanent 
and enduring which have rested upon tbe patriar- 
chal i nstuution of domestic slavery as a baris. When 
it is thus shown that some kind of slavery is neces- 
sary, all must be willing to sdmit that as slaves 
there must be, negroes are best fitted for that condi- 
tion." 

In tbese principal journals of the Old Dominion 
and of South Carolina we have tbe solution of tha 
difficulty growing out of the monopoly of the soil by 
slave labor, and tbe sovereignty over tbe state gov- 
ernments, which, as an incident, it conferred on tbe 
masters. The utter destitution and entire dependence 
of the white working clashes on the alevi holding 
class, and the absolute independence of the latter on 
the former, produces a state of superiority on one 
side, and inferiority on the other, that does not exist 
anywhere among the despotisms of Europe. There 
the nobleman has no power to force any man (tha 
serfs of Russia excepted) to work for him. He must 
offer a reward of some sort to the laborer to obtain 
his service. If one employer will not give adequate 
wages, the laborer may apply to another, and there is 
therefore some dependence of the great preperty-hold- 
era on the good will and preference for them on tha 
part of tha working class. But in the South tha 
great slaveholder looks to his slaves as an all-suffi- 
cient body of machinery, whieh enables him to dis- 
pense with tbe labor of the free-labor class; and ha 
may use tbem and supply them, or refuse them and 
•tarr « them at pleasure. I invited attention to this 
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Tbe counties with a great number of negroes and a 
fow whites bare in thia state a majority of tbe Le- 
gislature, and can control that portion of the state 
hwiog a much greater number of whites and fewer 
slave*. Eastern Virginia, with its multitudes of 
slaves and few whites, has a control in tbe Legisla- 
ture over ibe larger while population west of the 
mountains and its fewer slaves. In South Carolina 
the sway of the masters in the Legislature over the 
wbites is made still more absolute ; for, besides bas- 
ing representation upon black population, the Con- 
stitution makes the ownership of ten slaves a qualifi- 
" protection to tbe weak, and subsistence for tbe cation for a seat in tbe Legislature, or an equivalent 
ignorant, improvident and vicious, are tbe two most in freehold estate. And it takes away the choice of 
obrious considerations that render domestic slavery the Presidential electors altogether from the people, 
iry ;" tbat " the South maintains that siaverj is and tires it to this slave-holding assembly. 



southern testimony as to the state of things where 
tbe slave power flourished most, during tbe late ses- 
sion of Congress. Tbe facts were not denied by a 
single member from the South, nor was the argument 
controverted. It was not denied that the accumula- 
tion «f wealth ia slaves, which necessarily engrossed 
tbe soil for tbeir owners, mutt put the white race of 
laborers wholly at their mercy. 

The facts and inference being undisputed, the reply 
with the remedy for tbe evil tboy exposed, is given 
in tbe passages quoted from the presses which speak 
for the slaveholders. What is it? We are told 



right, natural and necessary ; that " tbe laws of all 
the touthern states justified tbe holding white men 
in slavery " ; that " tbe principle of aUvery is in itself 
right, and dees not depend on difference of com- 
plexion " ; that " slavery, black or white, is right 
and necessary "; tbat "our negroes are not only 
better off as to physical comfort, than free-laborers, 
bnt their moral condition is better." Tbe salvation, 
then, for the free white laborer, falling into pauperism 
in tbe South, and struggling in vain under the super- 
incumbent weight of the well directed slave power, is 
to make him a slave, and give bim tbe benefit of the 
same masters. Th<s is clearly the whole drift of the 
policy, now for tbe first time boldly enforced by argu- 
ment. The blessing, which this new feature of the 
peculiar institution is to bring on our governmnent, 
is thus illustrated in a late Richmond Emmintr : 

"This sg tatinn has produced one happy effect, at 
leaxi — it has coonpdlfd us of tbe South t» look into 
the nature and character of thin great institution, and 
to correct many ftWe impressions tbat even we had 
entertained in relation to it. Many In the South 
once bt-lieved that it was a moral and political evil. 
That folly and delusion are gooe. We see it now in 
its true fight, and regard it as tbe moat safe and sta- 



This is the system which the Richmond press now 
urges on, to establish a principle tbat will justify 
tbe actual enslavement of the dependent class of tbe 
free white population. This is not my statement of 
tbe case. It is the record of the principles and poli- 
cy of the democratic party in tbe South as delineated 
by tbe leading statesmen and presses directing its 
power. Tbe record is made by them, 1 merely copy 
it. Is it tbe democracy of Jefferson or Jackson, er 
of the true republican party, built up by the fathers 
of our government? I think not. Their principle 
whs tbat the white race should, by a majority of its 
suffrages, wield the authority of the state govern* 
menta. They allowed representation in Congress to 
the owners of slaves in tbe South for three-fifths of 
tbat species of population, in consideration that all 
the territories of tbe United States should be rose r red 
exclusively for free labor. Tbe ordinance of 17S7, 
making this reservation, was before Congress at the 
same moment that the constitution was under debate 
in tbe convention, aud these mutual concessions, re- 
signing tbe territories to free labor on one side, and 
granting an increased representation to slave- owners 



bit; basts lor free institutions in tbe world. It is im- on the other, constituted one of tbe 
possible with us that tbe conflict can take plsc* be- 
tween labor and capital, which makes it so difficult 
to establish sod maintain free institutions in all 
Wealthy and highly civiliz-d nations where such in- 
stitutions as ours do not exist. The southern states 
are an aggregate, in fact, of communities, not of indi- 
viduals. Every pUutatit>n is a little community, with 
tbe master at il« bnid. who concentrates in liim-elf 
the united interests of cm»ul an-1 labor, of wh eh be 
ia tbe common represent rtve. These small commu- 
nities aggregated make 'be state in all, whose action, 
labor and cspiUl is equally represented and perfectly 
harmonized. 

Here is a new system divulged : " Every plantation 
is a little community, with the master at tbe head, 
who concentrates in bi nself the united interests of 
capital and labor." " Thews small coramunit-es ag- 
gregated make tbe State." Louis ths 14tb, King of 
France, said, " I am the State." Each " little com- 
munity," composed of white and black, on tbe large 
plantations of the South, has " a muster at tbe bead," 
and the masters of 41 these small communities aggre- 
gated" are tbe State. And to make the masters of 
the blacks more absolutely the masters of tbe State, 
we find that the representation in many of the 



which became necessary to establish the government 
of the Union. 

It was in pursuance of this principle of compro- 
mise between the North and South engrafted in the 
constitution, that gave Missouri and all tbe territory 
south of 30 dog. 30 min. to slave settlement, and all 
north of it to the emigration of free settlers. This 
was a most solemn treaty. Its stipulations outrht to 
be held more sacred than any other because it has 
root in the policy recognised in the constitution as 
the basis of tbe Union— because it was proffered by 
the weaker power, and was ratified, not by the sanc- 
tion of the President and Senate alone,' as in the < 
of ordinary treaties, but by the House of I 
tires, and called, in contradistinction to other statutes, 
by universal accord, "tbe Missouri Compromise." 
The breach of this, like the breach of treaties among 
independent states, has brought on an appeal to force. 
Civil war between the free and slave staW s is impend- 
ing, and nothing can avert it but a return to tbe prin- 
ciple of the Compromise, and of good faith. It is on 
this ground tbat tbe Republican party has taken its 



states ii apportioned on tbe black basis. ) ltand * 
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The Presidential candidates of the opposing parties 
— Mr. Fillmore who heads one ticket, and Mr. Breckin- 
ridge on the other, who speaks for Mr. Buchanan and 
himself— «a j that the election of the Republican can- 
didate will be a signal for the dissolution of the Union. 
The Charleston Mercury proclaims that all parties in 
South Carolina are resolved, and Mr. Brooks, already 
notorious by his attack in the Senate on the person 
of a member and the righto of that body, has declared 
that Fremont's election would be followed by the 
seizure of the Capitol and archives of the govern- 
ment by a military force, and Mr. Wise, of Virginia, 
has written letters and given verbal assurances to 
countenance the design. 

What men will rally to this standard of disunion ? 
Will the free white men, who have no slaves, enlist 
to break up the government and to destroy an admin- 
istration which comes into power on a principle and 
under the most sacred pledges to restore their vio- 
lated rights? The Republican party directs its ef- 
forts to the restoration of the soil dedicated to free 
labor to that class of citizens, North and South, for 
whom its settlement was reserved, to deliver them 
from the encroachment and gradual monopoly which 
the owners of slaves always accomplish wherever the 
institution is admitted. The single handed freeman 
oannot hold his own against one who has the advan- 
tage of a multitude of hands. The result in the South 
settles this point. And it is to this fact Col. Fremont 
adverts in the strong pledge he gives to the free 
laborer, who baa Bother lands nor slaves, in this pas- 
sage of his letter accepting the nomination to the 
Presidency. Speaking of the breach of the Missouri 
Compromise, he says : 

" That fatal act which gave birth to this purely 
sectional strife, originating in the scheme tie take 
from free labor the country secured to it by a sol- 
emn covenant, cannot be too soon disarmed of its 
pernicious force. The only genial region of the mid- 
dle latitudes, left to the emigrants of the northern 
states for homes cannot be conquered from the labor- 
ers, who have long considered it as set apart for 
them as our inheritance, without provoking a des- 
perate struggle. Whatever may be the persistence 
ef the particular class which seems ready to hazard 
everything for the success of the unjust scheme it 
has partially effected, I firmly believe that the 
great heart of the nation, which throbs with the 
patriotism of the free men of both sections, 
will have power to overcome it. They will look 
to the righto secured to them by the Constitution 
of the Union, as their best safeguard from the oppres- 
sion ef the class which — by a monopoly of the soil 
and of slave labor to till it — might in time reduco 
them to the extremity of laboring upon the same 
terms with the slaves. The great body of non-slave- 
boldmg free men, including those of the South, upon 
whose welfare alavery is aa oppression, will discover 
that the power of the general government over the 
public lands may be beneficially exerted to advance 
their interests snd secure their independence. Know- 
ing this, their suffrages will not be wanting to main- 
tain that authority in the Union which is absolutely 
essential to the maintenance of their own liberties, 
and which has more than once indicated the purpose 
of disposing of the public lands in such a way as 
would make every settler upon them a freeholder." 

On the election ef Fremont, Governor Wise pro- 
poses to call on the people of Virginia, and Mr 
Brooks on those of other states, to put down the gov- 
the Union by force. Will the great body 



of the South, who have neither slaves nor land, enlist 
to put down a President who will exert all his consti- 
tutional power to give them homesteads in the new 
territories reserved for their settlement by the com- 
promise, by treaty stipulations? A Homestead bill, 
giving, without price, to every actual settler on the 
public domain a homestead of one hundred and sixty 
acres of land, on condition of occupancy and cultiva- 
tion for a period of five years, is the measure looked 
to by Colonel Fremont to provide for those whom the 
nulhfiers would make slaves. The measure has been 
passed in the House of Representatives and defeated 
in the Senate, and was renewed again by a leading 
Republican member irom Pennsylvania at the last 
session. If Fremont Is elected, it will, I have no 
doubt, be carried into a law. Will the laboring class 
in our country, having no lands, join with Messrs. 
Wise and Brooks in putting down the government 
that tenders happy homes in the public domain ? 

Are the whites in the South so in love with an in- 
stitution which impoverishes them and leaves them 
not an inch of soil they can call their own, that they 
would make war upon a President and a government 
which invites them to a rich region set apart for 
them and their posterity that they may escape from 
the oppressive power which leaves them nothing but 
life? If they should enlist under Messrs. Wise and 
Brooks to destroy the Union and establish slavery in 
the territories, what would they gain by it? Would 
the slave owners divide their slaves and their lands 
with them, after they had shed their Wood to extend 
slave sway over the free territories. Or is it certain, 
if the slaveholders were so benevolently inclined, 
that they would be able to retain the slaves through- 
out the civil war or acquire the lands for which they 
fought? Who can doubt but that the mass of free 
men of the South would prefer acquiring happy homes 
in the rich West without fighting for them, and hold- 
ing them under the shield of the Union, than enter 
upon the hopeless task of conquering them for the 
slaveholders, by a war on the government of the 
Union, supported by twenty-six millions of freemen in 
the North, by their wealth and by all the wealth of 
the world, which the credit of the national govern- 
ment could command. 

I ask what the people of Maryland would reply to 
a call on them to destroy the government, and put 
Messrs. Wise and Brooks in possession of its re- 
i mains ? Would the non-slaveholders give up foi 
themselves and tbeir posterity their share in the rich 
public domain, which they may have without price 
and with the blessings of the Union accompanying 
and securing it to them for the glory of fighting bat- 
I ties for nullifying gentry ? Will the slave-holders of 
Maryland be found willing to make their state a battle* 
field— break up the seat of government at Washing- 
ton — the commerce of Baltimore, and bring down the 
frontier of a foreign government to the state boundary, 
! that the slaves may have only an ideal line to pass to 
, be secure in their liberty? Neither the slave-owners 
nor non-slave-holders of Maryland will join the ranks 
of those who would make a spoil of their blood and 
to satiate the paxtizan thirst for vengeance* 
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fait by such men ai Wise and Brooks — or their ea- 
gerness for notoriety, power or plunder. 

WhoeTer peruses, with a careful eye, the passage 
quoted from Fremont's address to his countrymen, 
will see where the interests of peace lie, and the 
guaranty for its security. The great body of our 
people, who own no slaves, will see in its promises 
happy homes, without war, and free from the intru- 
aion of an institution which undermines them. They 
will choose whether they and their posterity will en- 
joy the territories of the Union, or surrender them to 



It is pretended that the alternative thus held out, 
and on which the votes of the majority of free white 
men are to decide, is a violation of the equality of 
states; and on this ground the dissolution of the 
Union is threatened. It is pretend»d that if slavery 
ia not admitted into the territories, it is a wrong done 
to the citizens of the South, who are precluded from 
taking their property with them, while the citiiens of 
the North are not so precluded. This is not true. 
The citizens of the South, as well as the North, may 
take their property with them, but cannot take also 
the peculiar laws of their Bection, and which converts 
this property into an institution, to make it available. 
The local laws of New York authorize every citizen 
to convert his capital, consisting of stocks or money, 
into a bank, and issue paper upon it, and lend it out at 
■even per cent. ; but no citizen of New York can carry 
his bank, with the privileges to use it, as given by 
the state laws, into Kansas. A citixeu of Virginia 
may carry all the people over whom be has control 
into Kansas, but he cannot use there the power over 
them, he holds only in virtue of the Virginia law. 
Shivery is a local institution. It is more than a do- 
mestic institution— It is a voting institution, and a 
monopolizing institution, absorbing sovereignty over 
both tho state government and the soil. It can exist 
no where without law. There is no law for it in the 
territories, and no state can send its laws with it, to 
establish it as such. Atchison, the instrument of the 
nulllfiers, was taught this by his employers. They 
knew that they could neither hold the Indians in 
Kansas", nor the poor whites, if they mastered them 
there, nor the poor negroes whom tbey had nurtured 
in slavery as slaves, in the territory. There was no law 
for it. They would have been liberated at once 
on an appeal to the Supreme Court. The slave- 
owners, therefore, would not take this property into 
a territory where the institution of slavery was not 
established by law, and where a majority of the set- 
tlers, the legal voters, were against it. The nulliflers 
did not then take it into a territory, but em 
ployed the power of the institution in an 
adjourning state to embody a millitary force 
to invade the territory, to drive the bona Jid4 voters 
from the polls, and establish a legislature represeut- 
inc a people not in the territory ; to make laws cre- 
ating the institution of slavery, which is to absorb 
the sovereignty of the country for the few asserting 
the character of masters. This usurpation was Mt up 
by Atchison, by fraud and force. And it bas provided 
that no one can have the rights of a citizen in Kan- 
sas, especially the right of 



•wear to support the laws of slavery proclaimed by 
tbis usurpation. President Pierce has recognised 
this horrible outrage upon all law as the established 
authority in Kansas. If sustained, it will establish 
slavery there by the right of conquest. Buchanan 
stands pledged to sustain it, as the President has 
done; and the issue now before the country is, shall 
Buchanan be elected to confirm the conquest, which 
the President, who designates him as his successor, 
gives the sword of the Union to enforce ? Can any 
man believe that peace will be restored, by putting 
in power a man who aanctions such violence? 

Another pretence for dissolution of the Union 
urged by Mr. Brooks and his compatriots, is the as- 
sumption that the Republican party is an abolition 
party. This Is an audacious libel. The Republican 
party put out its manifesto at its inauguration at Pitts- 
burg. It abjures the idea of intermeddling with 
slavery where it exists, or interfering with it in any 
state which may hereafter establish it. It insists only 
on the right of Congress to legislate on the subject in 
the territories— a right exerted under the con- 
federacy, recognised and established by th« constitu- 
tion, and effectuated by acta of Congress, from the 
foundation of the government to the present hour, ia 
the formation of every territory into an embryo state. 
The partisans in the Senate of that mockery of all 
law, squatter sovereignty, admitted the principle at 
the last session, in their pitiful attempt to mitigate the 
atrocity of Atchison's despotic laws making it fslony 
to question slavery in Kansas. 

I was at Pittsburg— was a member of the commit- 
tee which embodied in form the principles on which 
the Republicans of the Union installed their organi- 
zation. It was designed to oppose the phalanx of 
Mulii tiers wielding the Executive power to over- 
throw the most solemn compacts made between the 
states— to destroy the principles of the Constitution, 
and to found an oligarchy baaed on slavery in thoir 
stead. I can aafely affirm that there was not one in 
that convention who looked to its action aa a means 
of abolishing slavery in the slave states. On the con- 
trary, they looked to its action, in restoring the paci- 
fication which bound the states together, as a securi- 
ty to the institution in the states where it exists. 
Every man mnat now see that pacification and the 
preservation of the Union is its only security. It is 
well known that civil war, in a nation where slavery 
exists, liberates the slaves. The civil war of Marius 
and Scylla liberated the slaves in Italy. The civil 
war in Mexico and of the South American repub- 
lics, abolished it within them. The states invaded 
by Bolivar offered freedom to all the slaves who 
would join the ranks to oppose him. Bolivar on 
his part proclaimed universal emancipation to re- 
cruit his rank a. History records the result. 

As a member of the Republican Convention, I can 
say with confidence that, to the prevalent sense of 
that body, nothing could be more revolting than the 
general manumission of the slaves in the South, end 
putting them on a level with the white race. 

The liberation of the blacks, under existing circum- 
stances, is known to be impossible— that it would be 

evil to all others of 
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the whit* net, and fatal to tha negroes, who would j around him, but said, fixing hia eye en my 
parish, under tbe intelligence and energy of a stipe- j that his heart sunk within him when he reflec 



■ race, aa the Nsrragansetts, Pequods and Mohicans 
perished under it in another quarter. Humanity for 
tbe incapable race forbids tbe experiment, and jus- 
tice to both clashes of tbe superior one requires that 
they should be sar«?d from the hazards of the strug- 
gles it would provoke. 



that it belonged to "an arch-traitor and then 
was that he summoned tbe lightning to blast me. 

The sjitem of small tenements aud free labor can 
alone confer beauty and strength on an impoverished I 
region. Even the rich soil of Kentucky, the beautiful : 
luxuriance of which it is almost impossible to destroy, ! 



Hew the question of slavery In the tract of time, J cannot prevent the comparative weakness that awaits 
to be disposed of, depends on tbe will of the govern- j * state which turns away free labor, and sends it to 



at of the states having it in charge. Nature's 
code, written in the heart, will, with the progress of 
Christianity and civilization, work out a happy re- 
sult. It may gradually go out southward, and an 
improved race of blacks appear aa a colony of our 
country within tbe tropics of South America. Amal- 
gamation or equality with our race in the same gov- 
ernment is impossible. 

If y neighbors know that my declarations against 
sweeping abolition are sincere. 'Tbey know that 1 
own slaves, some inherited and some that have beg- 



build up rival free states in tbe West. Example will 
illustrate. I have three relatives in Kentucky, 
honest, benevolent, most estimable men, wbo, when I 
left the state, were farmers on a limited scale. Within 
twenty years one has bought up ten of the farms 
around him, another twelve, another fifteen, in tbe 
heart of Woodford and Fajette. Handsome edifices 



oDce the homes of families numbering a multttui 
scattered over the country, are now occupied as gra- 
nevtes, a smalt one here and there inhabited by 
overseer. Tne population is gone, tbe school-houses 
ged tbeir way into my house from tbe slave-pen; and are deserted, tbe churches have uo congregations, 
wh.le they know that my course in submitting to this aD d Jet tb e couutry is beautiful, clothed with grass, 
esjcumbrance ia characterized by humanity, they covered with herds of the finest cattle, mules, I 
have proof in say conduct, that so far from using it to au d horses in tbe world. Tbe corn fields for tbe 
degrade my own fleeh and blood in the persons of eU p po rt of this quadruped population in winter 
those who toil with their hands for a living, and to ^ WO rked by slaves. The rain and sunBbine 
bring them to tbe condition to which tbe d<mocraey, , U{lt make tho gra<(t gTQW prot id e for them 
speaking through tbe Richmond press, would assign in 6Umm eraa they do iu the pampas ot South America 
them, tha* my best efforts have been to counteract this tUt create tDB Uviog weaUh of lD08e B0Utu d«,g. The 
tendency of the system. My strongest syrupath cs white populiltio n, bauisoed by this species of en, 
•re for tbe laboring white man. Uuder this fueling, ng cultivation have a ngbt to the territories reserved 
and believing it the best mode of gradually superstd- bj the fuT lree )abor> And are not ^ 

ing slavery in the culuvetion of the soil I hare em- p|e furlher wulh> wfao have Q0 hold 0Q lhe M| , ^ 
ployed free labor for the most part in my farming and ^ ^ be >ecure of fc bome nmewher* 1 On a multi- 



with the happiest consequences. 

Of the neighbors whom I employed to assist me in 
epeniogaodia the cultivation aud improvement of 
my farm, ten, wbo held no land, now possess little 
i and comfortable homesteads of their own in lee 



tude of tbe great plantation* iu the 



free labor 



is entirely dispensed with. They have not only their 

blacksmith, but their black carpenter, wheelwright, 

plasterer and painter ; aud where are all the white • • 

, r , mechanics to go? and where tbe while laborers wbo 

eucple. If. instead of frs* labur, 1 had purchased and . . . , , 

V , ... .. V u. i. » f e alfeady driven to the bills to live by hunuuf?, 

employed ne£roes in my cultivation, I nn^ht have „ .. J . n a * o fu 

LA .11 tdaia m . nsbme roboing-as Gov. Hammond, of South 

Carolina, tells us— where are tbey to go if slavery in 
the new territories is to pursue them with the tamt 
fate? I hope my neighbors will pardon me when I 
proclaim it, that my fil ling* aid judgment alike actu- 
ate me to figiii the t>*ttre for lUe rights of the white 
cultivator of tbe soil and the w hite mechanic, sgainat 
all who would pursue him into ibe new territories 
w:th the institution which drives them out from those 
" little cotiiuiumtie*," at the htad of which reigns a 
masUr, who, with his fellows, tbe organs of < 
cy in tbe South teli us, constitute the state. 



added from tbe profits, all these homesteads to my 
own domain and exhibited a wide-spread sceue of 
wasting African agriculture. Now the whole neigh* 
borbood is dotted with neat and thriving farms and 
cottages, and the land which sold for ten, fifteen, and 
twenty dollars an acre whan 1 began to opeo my farm 
thirteen years ago, now sells for from sixty to one 
hundred and sometimes more. I do not mention this 
to aasert my claims on my neighbors. They have 
done more for me than I for them. 1 state facts to 
recommend a rystem. Tbe general beuefit every 
ene admits. One of the orators who came from the 
city to denounce me under the crown of Old Buck's 
horns, set up to overlook my precincts, complimented 
my neighbors on the great improvement of the scene j 



Your fellow-citizen, 
Silvzb Swung, September 17. 



F. P. 




Copies of this Letter for sale at the Office of the N. Y. Evaxixo Post, at Eight Dol- 
lars per thousand. 
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